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T HESE lectures will not, I trust, be found any 
where to have left out of sight seriously, or 
■|pl* long, the peculiar needs ot those for whom 
they wore originally intended, and to whom they 
were primarily addressed. I am conscious indeed, 
hero and there, of a certain departure from my 
first intention, having been in part seduced to 
this by a circumstance which I had not in the 
least contemplated when I obtained permission to 
deliver them, by finding', namely, that I should 
have other heavers besides the pupils of the 
Training School. Some nuittor adapted for those 
rather than for these I was thus led to introduce— 
which afterwards I was unwilling, in preparing 
for the press, to remove; on the contrary adding 
to it rather, in the hope of obtaining thus a some¬ 
what wider circle of readers than 1 could have 
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hoped, had I more rigidly restricted myself in the 
choice of my materials. Yet f should greatly 
regret to have admitted so much of this ns should 
deprive these lectures of their fitness for those 
whose profit in writing and in publishing I had 
mainly in view, namely, schoolmasters and those 
preparing to be such. 

Had I known any book entering with any ful¬ 
ness, and in a popular manner, into the subject- 
matter of these pages, and making it its exclusive 
theme, f might still have delivered these lectures, 
but should scarcely have sought for them a wider 
audience than their first, gladly leaving the 
matter in their hands, whose studies in language 
had been fuller and riper than my own. Rut 
abundant and ready to band as are the materials 
for such a book, I did not.; while yet it seerns to 
me that the subject is one to which it is beyond 
measure desirable that their attention, who are 
teaching, or shall have hereafter to teach, others 
should be directed; so that they shall learn to 
regard language as one of the chiefest organs of 
their own education and that of others. For I 
am persuaded that I have used no exaggeration 
in. saying, that for many a young man ‘ his first 
discovery that words are living powers, has been 
like the dropping of scales from his eyes, like the 
acquiring of another sense, or the introduction 
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into a now world,’—while yet all thin may bo in¬ 
definitely deferred, may, indeed, novor find place 
at all, unless there in Home one at hand to help 
for him, ami to hasten the process; and he who 
so does, will over nflor bo esteemed by him as one 
of bin very foremost benefactors. Whatever may 
ho 1 (orne Too Ice's shortcomings (mat they am 
great), whether iu details of etymology, or in 
the philosophy of grammar, ov in matters mom 
serious still, yot, with all this, what an epoch in 
many a student's intellectual life has been bis 
first acquaintance with Tkc JJiverwniitt of Puday. 
And they were not among the least of the obliga¬ 
tions which the young men of our lime owed to 
t-olevidgc, that ho so often himself weighed words 
in the balances, and so earnestly pressed upon all 
with whom his voice went for anything, Hie profit 
whit'li they would find in so doing. Nor, with 
the certainly that I am anticipating much in my 
tittle volume, can I refrain from quoting some 
words which were not present with me during its 
composition, although 1 )ims(. have been familiar 
with them long ago; words which express excel¬ 
lently well why it is that these studios profit ho 
much, and which will also explain Mm motives 
which induced me to add my little eonfrilmtiou 
to their furtherance: 

‘A language will often be wiser, not merely 



novel’ plainly discerned, the genius of its framers 
caught a glimpse in n Imppy moment of dlvina- 
lion. A meditulivo man cannot refrain from 
wonder, when lie digs down to tlm deep thought 
lying at the root of many u metaphorical term, 
employed for the designal ion of spiritual things, 
even of those with regard to which professing 
philosophers have blundered grossly; and often it 
would seem us though rays of truth, which were 
.still below the. intellectual horizon, had dawned 
upon the imagination us it was looking up to 
heaven. Htmco they who fool an inward call to 
(each and enlighten thou* countrymen, should 
deem it an important part of their duty to draw 
out the stores of thought which aro already latent 
in their native language, to purify it from the 
corruptions which Time brings upon all things, 
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rpiMCUE are few who would not. readily noknow- 
JL ledge that mainly in worthy hooka arc pre¬ 
served and hoarded tho treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge which tho world has neoumulatod ; and 
that cliidly by aid of these they nro handed dmvn 
from one generation to another, I shall urge on 
you in I hose lectures something different from (Ins; 
namely, that, not in hooks only, which all acknow¬ 
ledge, nor yet in connected oral discourse, hut often 
also in words contemplated singly, there are hound- 
less stores of moral and historic. I ruth, and no loss 
of passion ami imagination, laid up — Unit from 
these, lessons of infinite worth may he derived, if 
only our attention is roused to their existence, [ 
shall urge on you (though with teaching such as 
you enjoy, the subject will not Is; new), how well 
it will repay you to study the words which you arc? 
in the. habit of using or of meeting, he they such 
as relate; to highest spiritual things, or our common 
u 
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words of the shop and the market, and of all the 
familiar intercourse of life. It will indeed repay 
you fur hotter than you can easily believe, I uni 
sure, at least, that for many a young man bin lirst 
discovery of tho fact that words me living powers, 
are the vesture, yea, even tho Imdy, which Ihnughls 
weave for themselves, lias been like Urn dropping 
of scales from his eyes, like tho unpuriiig of an¬ 
other sense, or the introduction iulo n new woihl; 
ho is never able to cease wondering at the moral 
marvels that surround him on every side, and over 
reveal themselves move and move to hi* gaze. 

We indeed hear it not seldom said (hat igno¬ 
rance is the mother of admiration. No iulsor word 
was ever spoken, and hardly a more misehievous 
one; implying, as it docs, (lint this houllhiunJ. exer¬ 
cise of the mind reals, for tin* most part, on a de¬ 
ceit and a delusion, and that with heller knowledge 
it would cease*, while, in truth, for oneo Hull 
ignorance leads us to admire that which wl! h fuller 
insight we should perceive to be. a common thing, 
and ono therefore demanding no such trihulo from 
us, a hundred, nay, a thousand times, it prevents 
us from admiring that which is admirable indeed, 
And this is so, whether wo nro moving in (ho 
region of nature, which is tho region of (iud’a 
wonders, or in the region of art, which is I ho 
region of man’s wonders; and nowhere truer than 
in this sphere and region of language, which is 
about to claim us now. Oftentimes hero wo walk 
up and down in the midst of intolleetuul and moral 
marvels with a vacant eye and a careless mind, even 
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as Borne traveller pusses unmoved over fields of 
fame, or through cities of ancient romnvn—un¬ 
moved, beenuso utterly unconscious of the lofty 
deeds which there have been wrought, of tin; great 
hearts which spent themselves there. We, like 
him, wanting the knowledge and insight which 
would have served lo kindle admiration in ns, aro 
oftentimes deprived of Ibis pure and elevating ex¬ 
citement of the mind, and miss no less that mani¬ 
fold teaching and instruction which ever lie about 
ouv path, and nowhere move largely than in our 
diiil)' words, if only wo knew how to put forth our 
hands and make it our own. ‘What riches,* one 
exclaims, ‘lie hidden in the vulgar tongue of our 
poorest and most ignorant. Wind (lowers of para¬ 
dise lie under ouv feet, with their beauties and 
their parts undistinguished and undiscorned, from 
having been daily trodden on.* 

And (his subject upon which wo are thus en¬ 
tering ought, not to he. a dull ot* uninteresting one. 
in the handling, or one to which only by an effort 
you will yield the attention which 1. shall claim. 
If it shall prove so, this I fear must be through 
flu* limit of my manner of treating it; for certainly 
in itself there, is no study which uhm/ he. made at 
once more instructivo and entertaining than the 
study of the list;, origin, and distinction of words, 
which is exactly that which 1 now propose to my¬ 
self uud to you, I remember a very teamed 
scholar, to whom wo owe ono of our best (Irook 
lexicons, a hook which must have cost him years, 
speaking in ihu preface lo his great work with a 
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just disdain of some, who complained of tho irk¬ 
some drudgery of such toils ns l.hoso which hud 
engaged him so long,—toils irksome, forsooth, 
because they only had to do with words; with it 
just-disdain of them who chinned pity for them¬ 
selves, as though they were so many gulley-sluves 
chained to the oar, or martyrs who Imd offered 
themselves to the good of the literary world. Jlo 
declares that the task of classing, sorting, grouping, 
comparing, tracing tho derivation and linage of 
words, had been to him no drudgery, hut n delight 
and labour of love. 

And if this may be true in regard of a foreign 
tongue, how much truer ought it to ho in regard 
of our own, of our ‘ mother longue,’ as we affec¬ 
tionately cal! it. A great writer not very long dr.- 
parted from us has borne witness at once to the 
pleasantness and profit of tin's study, ‘ in a lan¬ 
guage,’ lie says, ‘like ours, whoro so many words 
arc derived from other languages, there are frw 
modes of instruction more useful or move amusing 
than that of accustoming young people to seek for 
the etymology or primary meaning of tho words 
they use. There are cases in which more know¬ 
ledge of more value may be conveyed by the his¬ 
tory of a word than by the history of a campaign.’ 

And, implying tho same truth, a popular Ameri¬ 
can author lias somewhere characterised language 
as Moss'll poetry.’ lie evidently means that just 
as in some fossil, curious and beautiful shapes of 
vegetable or animal life, the graceful fern or tho 
finely vertebrnted lizard, suoh as now, it may be, 
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llav0 b< f> <a«not for thousands of years, are ,, 01 - 

'1 th th0 ond rescued 

om Unit per,si,nig winch would have otl.erwiso 
| 00 U U,oira,-«, m words arc beautiful thoun-hfa 
•md images, (ho imagination and tl,o fooling of 
pnst ages, of men long since in tludr graves of 
men whoso very names have perished, those, which 
add so easily have perished too, preserved an 1 
mlo sale (or over. The phrase is a' striking ™ 

1 [ y [ 1m [ l; 1H 1: '°° unvnrn, Lurignao-o may 

Vaii;,. 1 :;;" -!; iH '** »,!y 

.i Im f {) , lb witli exactly tho mme truth tluib 
1 1H1 msl1 otl,1(J8 » 0l ’ fossil history, VVordu miito 

Z l t01 rT l m drt;ckmny mA)in] y of history, 
'onviolions ol the moral common Bouse, as of 

will r 1 ■," l0l ' al “ <,mo lm ‘y >*> perverted, they 

wdl hear wetness and keep a reeord of tied „er- 

::r . ‘ 11 ,,M th< “ I'm'd* 1 si,all enter at lidl 
m after leetnresj hut I. may give hy antieination 

the ll'rsn" tU "’ ° r ' V,mt ‘ ,l,oa "> t “ from 
^hmt^purpose and p,„„ more fully inteld- 

wo m'oToM rW*"? mb7 ’ in words, 

\o mo not to look tor the poetry wliioh a i>ooi>lu 

mny posses* only i n j ta poems, or it« poetical «\L 
U mH ! t " ul J u,JlH > beliefs. Many a single word 

Hdioni if 11 rr w, ; tmt,! " '«»!'■« hk>« m «f 

1 • oat thought and imagery laid up in it. }<V 
amme it, and it will 1«. found to rest on seine d«™ 
analogy et things natural and things spiritual; 
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bringing those to illustrate ami to give an abiding 
fonn and body to these. Tho image may have, 
grown trite and ordinary now; perhaps through 
the help of this very word may Imvo heroine ho 
entirely the heritage of all, as to worn little hotter 
than a commonplace; yet not tlio hwn ho who 
first discerned the relation, mid devised the new 
word which should express it, or gave to an old, 
never before but literally used, this now and 
figurative seuse, this man was in his degree n pool- 
—a maker, that is, of things wliie.li were not 
lie fore, which would not have existed hut for him, 
or for some other gifted with equal powers, lie 
who spake first of a ‘dilapidated’ fortune, what 
nn image must havo risen up beforo his mind’s 
eye of some falling house or p:\lnee, stone dot ach¬ 
ing itself from stone, till ail had gradually sunk 
into desolation and ruin. Or ho who to that (Ireek 
word which signifies ‘that which will endure h> Im 
held up to and judged by tlio sunlight,’ gave first 
its ethical signification of * sincere, 1 * truthful,’ or 
as wc sometimes say 4 transparent, 1 can we deny 
to him the poet's feeling and eye? Many a man 
had gazed, we are sure, at the jagged and indented 
mountain ridges of Spain, beforo ono culled them 
‘sierras’ or ‘saws,’ the namo by which now they 
are known, as Siena Morcnn, Siena Nevada; 
but that man coined Ins imagination into a word 
which will ondnro os long as tlio ovorlnsting lulls 
which he named. 

But it was said just now that words often con¬ 
tain a witness for great moral truths-—God having 
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pressed such a seal of truth upon language, Unit 
men are runl-imudly uttering deeper things than 
they know, assorting mighty principles, it may lm 
assorting them against themselves, in words that 
lo them may seem nothing more than the current 
coin of society. Thus to what- grand moral pur¬ 
poses Bishop Butler turns the word ‘pastime;’ 
how solemn the testimony which lie compels the 
world, out of its own use of this word, to render 
against itself-—-obliging it to own that its amuse¬ 
ments and pleasures do net really satisfy the, mind 
anil till it with the sense of an abiding and satis- 
lying joy;* they are only * pastime;’ they serve 
only, as this word confesses, to puss away the //me, 
to prevent it from bunging, an ini (durable burden, 
on men’s bands; all which they can dn at tho 
heat is to prevent men from discovering and 
attending to llioir own internal poverty and dis¬ 
satisfaction and want. Jle might have added 
that there is the same acknowledgment in tho 

* Si nniot xiv. I’/tmi (hr l.o’r of (iml. ('urioUnly i-n<>i||']|, 

Meulniatu' tint*, in his drawn lho mom* tcMiimmy out uf 

fill* Word: 1 'Dun nnliiiaiy [ihni-u' >>L' I'ass-liiil.’, mid jin'-sintf 
auiiy (tn> film-, 11lf■ ■‘llslnlii of llinai- vim. mill Ilf 

|Ki>ji)i‘, who think liny c'.iim<>1. haw u hi-itor nivinint of lluir 
livi'H, (Uuu In tel (hem vun uu< uml «luh' uwuy, to lUcninvvv 
mi't In h.inlk tlu-in, lout n« nmdi hh liny ran, i" ink** im nnlirn 
of llnaii amt i<> nIuiii (In-in, ih a uf Ir.ail.|4*H»nm* and erm- 
lcrn|'i it>h> .jiinlily, )hit l kimw il-l<> hv atinlh.-r kind of tiling, 
and Hud it h.itli viduidiUMiudenuiUaidiiai^ i v. n ittit« lih-M dmiy, 
wta icin I uuu- I'jijtiy it, aiul luliiia linn tli'lmo-d il ilil.i mir hand* 
ill Hindi and an (iivniimMn eireUtneCiui<‘. h lluii W<- euiiilnoiily c'nni- 
]0niii uf uurm-lviM, if it he IroiihlrMiimi to us or did.: imjiroHluhlti 

awuy,’ 
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word ‘diversion,’ which moans no more Mian limb 
which diverts or turns us aside from ourselves, 
mid in this way helps us to forgot ourselves lor a 
little. And thus it would appear that, even 
according to the world’s own confession, nil which 
it proposes is—not. Jo mako us happy, hut it little 
to prevent us from remembering that we are un¬ 
happy, to yim away our lime, to divert us from 
ourselves. While on the other huml we. declare 
that tho good which will really (ill our souls aud 
satisfy them to the uttermost, is not in ns, hut 
without us mul above us, in the words which we 
use to set ‘forth any transcending delight. Take 
three or four of these words—‘ transport,’ * rap¬ 
ture,’ ‘ ravishment, 1 ‘ecstasy,’—* transport,’ tlud 
which carries us, as ‘rapture,’ or ‘ravishment,' 
that which snatches us out of mid above our¬ 
selves; and ‘ecstasy’ is very nearly the sumo, 
only drawn from tho Greek. 

And not loss, where a perversion of Mm nmviil 
sense has found place, words preserve ofteut linen 
a record of this perversion. Wo have a signal 
example of this, in tho use, or rather misuse, of 
the word f religion,’ during all the ages of Papal 
domination in Europe. A ‘religious’ person did 
not mean any one who felt mid allowed the bonds 
that bound him to God and to bis fellow-men, 
but one who lmd taken peculiar vows upon him, 
a member of 0110 of the monkish orders; a * reli¬ 
gious’ house did not mean, nor does it now mean 
in the Church of Rome, a Christian household, 
ordered in the fear of God, but n house in which 
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these porn oiis wen* gathered together according 
to the rule of somo hum. A ‘ religion ’ mount 
not w Kuvvioo »>f Hod, Imt a monastic order; nnd 
tnking Iho monastic vows \yhh termed going into 
a ‘religion.' Wlial u light does ibis one word ho 
lined throw mi (lie entire state of mind nnd habits 
of thought in (how ages! That then was ‘ reli¬ 
gion, 1 him! nothing else was deserving of ihc name! 
Ami * religious* was a title which might, not he 
given (n parents ami children, husbands and wives, 
men nnd women fulfilling faithfully and holily in 
the world the several duties of their stations, lmt 
only to those) who hud devised such a %e)f-c)iosen 
nervier* for themselves.* »So loo (lmt ‘ lewd,* mean¬ 
ing at one time no more Ilian May,’ or unlearned, 
—(ho ‘ lewd * people being (ho Jay people,—should 
conic to .signify I ho sinful, t he vicious, is very 
worthy of note. l!ow forcibly we are reminded 
hero of Clmt saying of the IMiurisees; ( Thin people 
which kuoweth not. the law is cursed ;* how much 
of their spirit, must have horn at. work before the 
word could have acipiiretl this secondary monuing. 

.Huh language in fossil history as well. Wlmta 
record of great social revolutions, revolutions in 

* A nviWn* in /'VrfvrV. Moiftnhh', |W. IHiil, (toiilits wlicllicr 
] liuVi* iinl Inn' |>imlml my It.o fur. Ho f.ir fmm l-liis, 

}L W||H Hill y ' |)j|. JHijnitiU' liiln;liiiai'' lllin ciimiptiotl 

liml im*.)il<h, it tti-nvi* of tlio gi'i iii F.mnh halcum t'uuiicit 
(.\.D. 1‘il.V), ill.* I'm-llm’ miiUiplionltt.u nf annimde 

UnU vii, vmiH i!«w: X<* uuuiii wlitf 'muvm tlmi-HiUm mawm hi 
]{r.*MA l)i t niiiliiNiojji iii ituitifiU, llimiO r jin.liilifmiiH, im> ^iiib 
ilc ci loro inivfiiii rttiyiuHtM imviiinl, wit i|i)ii*ii)ii[iu> voluo’it ml 
rcfiffb'Utnt t'lltIVlTl i, 111 ) 11)11 ill 1 H|.}UulMtliB JlMj1)ll).lJ. 
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nations and in the fcolings of nations, the torn 
word ‘frank* contains, which is used, as \vr all 
know, to express augld llmt is generous, straight¬ 
forward, and five. The Franks* 1 need not 
remind you, were a powerful German (lihe, or 
association of tribes, who gave themselves thin 
proud name of the ‘franks* or l ho free; ami who, 
at the breaking up of the Homan Umpire, 
possessed themselves of Gaul, to which they gave 
their own name. They were the ruling romp lur¬ 
ing people, honournbly distinguished from tlm 
Gauls and degenerate Homans among whom they 
established^ themselves by their independence, 
their love of freedom, their scorn of a lie; they 
had, in short, the virtues which belong In a con¬ 
quering and dominant, vneo in tho midst of an 
inferior and conquered one. And thus it came to 
pass that by degrees tho name ‘frank’ indicated 
not merely a national, but involved a moral, dis¬ 
tinction as well; and a ‘ frank ’ man was synony¬ 
mous not meroly with a man of the conquering 
German race, but was an opillict applied to any 
man possessed of certain high moral qualities, 
which for the most purl appertained to, and wore 
found only in, men of that stock; and thus in 
men’s daily discourse, when they speak of a person 
as being ‘frank,* or when they uso tho words 
‘ franchise,’ ‘ enfranchisement,’ to express civil 
liberties and immunities, their language Imre is 
the outgrowth, the record, and the result of great 
historic changes, bears testimony to facts of his¬ 
tory, whereof it may well happen that tho speakers 
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hnvo never heard,* Tlm.word ‘slave’ has under¬ 
gone a process entirely analogous, although in an 
opposite direction. ‘Tlm iiiurtiiil superiority of 
tlm Teutonic, races enabled them to keep their 
slave markets supplied with captives taken from 
tlm Sclavonic tribes. Hence, in nil the languages 
of Western Kuropo, llio onco glorious name of 
iSeluvn lias C(Him to express the most degraded 
eoudit ion of man. What centuries of violence, ami 
warfare dues tlm history of this word disclose.’! 

Having given by anticipation this handful of 
examples in illustration of what in tlieile lectures 
f propose, I will, before proceeding further, make 
a fmv observations on a subject, which, if wo 
would go at all to the root of the mailer, we call 
scarcely leavo altogether untouched,— l mean the 
origin of language; in which limvever wo will 
not entangle, ourselves deeper than we need. 
There are,or rather there have been, two theories 
about tliin. One, and that which rather has been 
(bun now is, for fmv maintain it still, would put. 
language on the same level with the various arts 
and inventions with which man has gradually 
adorned and enriched his life. U would make 
him by degrees to have invented it, just, ns ho 
night have invented any of these, lor himself; 

* 1 I'nitik,' Uitifl.'Ji Um<< tivk'.i'irtlly u tii-nnnn vi'iM, only i'unu> 
■ticU In < n-nmmy lYum Kmiu-n in Un- H> vv»n i-ulh mu my. With 
h il i« ft hum l in (In- *i.\l'<iuU ; InU Hi’uiwly nulur. 

t J.Tnyltiv, Hunts uuU /Vi(r(.», j). HI : iT. (IiIiImui, l>< ctiur dial 
t*. flfi. 
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and from rude imperfect beginning, tlio inarfieu- 
late cries by which lie expressed his natural wants, 
the sounds by which he sought to imilaln tin* 
impression of natural objects, upon him, little by 
little to have arrived at that wondrous organ of 
thought, and feeling, wliich his language is often 
to him now. 

It might, I think, bo sufficient to object to this 
explanation, that language would then be an wri- 
dent of human nature; and, Ihia being (be rase, 
that wo certainly should somewhere encounter 
tribes sunken so low as not to possess it; even as 
there is no human art or invention, though it he 
as simple and obvious as the preparing of food by 
tire, but there are those who have fallen below its 
exercise. Tint with language it is not ho, There 
have never yet been found human beings, iu*l the 
most degraded horde of iSouth-African Imslnueii, 
or Papuan cannibals, who did not employ ibis 
means of intercourse with ouo another, lbtf llm 
more decisive objection to this view of Iho mailer 
is, that it hangs together with, and is indeed an 
essential part of, that theory of society, which 
is contradicted aliko by every pngo of (Jonesm, 
and every uotico of our actual exporionen— tint 
4 urang-utang tboory,’ ns it Inis been so happily 
termed—that, I mean, according to which the. 
primitive condition of man was the savage one, 
and the savage himself the seed out of which in 
due time the civilized man was unfolded j whereas, 
in fact, so far from being this living seed, lie might 
more justly be considered ns a dead withered leaf, 
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torn violently away from the great trunk of hu¬ 
manity, and with no more power to produce any¬ 
thing nobler than himself out of himself, than 
that dead withered leaf to unfold itself into the 
oak of the forest. So far from being the child 
with the latent capabilities of manhood, he is 
himself rather the man prematurely aged, and 
decrepit, and outworn. 

Rut the truer answer to the inquiry how lan¬ 
guage arose,is this: God gave man language, just 
as He gave him reason, and just because He gave 
him reason ; for what is man’s i.oonl but his reason, 
coming forth that it may behold itself? They 
are indeed so essentially one and the same that the 
Greek language has one word for them both, lie 
gave it to him, because ho could not he man, that 
is, a social being, without it. Yet this must not 
be. taken to affirm that man started at the first 
furnished with a lull-formed vocabulary of words, 
and as it. were with his fust dictionary and first 
grammar ready-made to his hands. He did not 
thus begin the world with names but with the 
'power of namhif/: for man is not a mere speaking 
machine; God did not teach him words, as one 
of us teaches a parrot, from without; but gave 
him a capacity, and theu evoked the capacity 
which He gave. Here, as in everything else that 
concerns the primitive constitution, the great 
original institutes, of humanity, our best and 
truest lights are to be gotten from the study of 
the three first chapters of Genesis; and you will 
observe that there it is not God who imposed the 
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bodying thought in words. I believe that we 
should conceive the actual case most truly, it we 
conceived this power of naming things and ex¬ 
pressing their relations, as one laid up in the 
depths of man’s being, one of the divine capacities 
with which he was created: but one (and in this 
differing from those which have produced in 
various people various arts of life), which could 
not remain dormant in him, for man could bo 
only man through its exercise; which therefore 
did rapidly bud and blossom out from within him 
at every solicitation from the world without, or 
from his fellow-man; as each object to be named 
appeared before his eyes, each relation of things 
to one another arose before his mind. It was 
not merely the possible, but the necessary, emana¬ 
tion of the spirit with which he had been endowed. 
Man makes his own language, but lie makes it as 
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the boo makes ifs cells, us the bird its nest; ho 
cannot, do otherwise. 

Haw Ibis latent power evolved itself first, how 
this spontaneous generation of language eumo to 
pass, is a mystery, even ns every act of creation is 
of necessity such ; and ns a mystery all llto deepest 
m<imi*crn into tlm subject two content to leave it. 
Yet wo may perhaps u little help ourselves to the 
realizing* of what the process was, and what it was 
not, if wo liken it to the growth of a tree springing 
out of, and unfolding itself from, a root, and ac¬ 
cording to a necessary law—Unit rout being Lho 
divino capacity of language with which man was 
created, Unit law being lho Jaw of highest reason 
with which lie was endowed: if we liken it to this 
lulhev then to the veuriug of a house, which a 
man should slowly and painfully fashion for him¬ 
self with dead limbers combined after his own 
fancy and caprice; and which little by little im¬ 
proved in shape, material, and size, being first, but 
a log house, answering his barest needs, ami only 
alter eonluries of toil and pain growing for his 
sons’ sons into u stately palace for pleasure and 
delight. 

Were it otherwise, were the. savaga (he primi¬ 
tive niiui, we should limn find savage tribes fur¬ 
nished, Hcnnlily enough, if might, be, with i-.be 
elements of speech, yet. at the samo time with its 
fruitful beginnings, its vigorous and healthful 
germs, lb it wlmt does (heir language on close 
inspection prove V In every caao what they mo 
themselves, the rem nunl and ruin of a butler and 
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a nobler past. Fearful indeed is the inipiess n[ 
degradation which is stamped on tlio language 
of the savage, more fearful jiei Imps oven Hum that 
which is stamped upon his form. When wholly 
lettiug go the truth, when long and greatly sin¬ 
ning against light and conscience, a people has 
thus gone the downward way, has been scattered 
off by some violent catastrophe from those regions 
of the world which are the seals ol advance and 
progress, and driven to its remote isles and fur¬ 
ther corners, then as one nobler thought, elm 
spiritual idea after another has perished from it, 
the words also that expressed these have perished 
too. As one habit of civilization has horn let go 
after another, the words which those lialuls de¬ 
manded have dropped as well, (ivut out of une,niul 
then out of memory, and thus utter a while lutve 
been wholly lost. 

Moffat, in his Missionary Labours and Scram 
in South Africa , gives us a very remarkable 
example of the disappearing of one of the most, 
significant words from the language of a tribe 
sinking ever deeper in savagery; and with tlm 
disappearing of the word, of course, the disap¬ 
pearing as welt of the great spiritual fact and 
truth whereof that word was at onco llm vehicle 
and the guardian. The Bcchumma, a L'all'ro 
tribe, employed formerly the word * Movimo,’ to 
designate £ Hitn that is above,’ or ( Him that is in 
Heaven,’ and attached to the won) the notion of a 
supreme Divine Being. This word, with tho 
spiritual idea corresponding to it, .Moffat found 
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In linvci vanished from tho language of the present 
generation, fill] 101 ttfh here ami there ho could 
moot with mi old mini, scarcely erne or two in n. 
thousand, who romeniherod in his youth to have 
hoard speak oi' * jMoi tmo ;* and this word, once so 
deeply .significant, only sm-viml now in the spells 
and charms of (ho so-called ruin-makers and 
sorcerers, who misused it In designate a fabulous 
j'host, of whom they told (ho alwurdcst and must 
contradictory things. 

And as them is no such witness to the degra- 
dnlion of the savage as tin; brutal poverty of his 
language, ho is thorn nothing that ho (>lToctmdly 
tends to keop 1dm in the do])llm to whicli lie has 
fallen. You cannot impart to any man more 
than I he words which In; understands either now 
contain, or can ho made, intelligibly to him, to 
contain, Language is as truly' on one side the 
limit and restraint of thought, as on tin* other 
side that which feeds and unfolds Ihnugld. Tims 
it is the ever-repented complaint, of the missionary 
(hat the very terms urn well-nigh or wholly want¬ 
ing in the. dialed of lho savage wlu-vehy to im¬ 
part to him heavenly truths, or indeed even the. 
Holder emotions of the human heart. Dohri*/,- 
hoiTcr, tho Jesuit missionary, in his envious ib’s- 
br/i of Ihti Ahi-ponea, tolls ns that neither these 
nor the (ruariiues, two of tho principal native 
tribes of Brazil, possessed any wan'd in the least 
corresponding to our ‘ thanks.’ But what wonder, 
if tho feeling of gmtifudu warn entirely uhsonf 
from Choir hearts, that Lhoy shonhl not have 
o 
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possessed the corresponding word in their vnrulm- 
Invics? Nay, how should limy have had if Micro 7 
And that in this absence lies tho trim explanation 
is plain from a fact which Mm same writer records, 
that,although inveterate askers, (hoy novel* showed 
the slightest sense of obligation or of gratitude, 
when they obtained what they sought; novel* say¬ 
ing more than, ‘This will he useful to me,’or, 

* This is what I wanted.’ Dr. Kvupf, utter labo¬ 
rious researches in some widely extended dialects 
of East Africa, has remarked in (hem tin* Mime 
absence of any words expressing the idea of 
gratitude. 

!Nor is it only in what they have lor foiled and 
lost, but also in what they have retained or 
invented, that these languages proclaim lheir 
degradation and debasement, and lunv deeply 
they and those that speak (hem have fallen, 
Thus 1 lrnvo read of a tribe in Now Holland, 
which has no word to signify (led, lmt has mu* in 
designate a process by which an unborn child 
may be destroyed in the bosom of its mother. 
And I have been informed, on tho authority of one 
excellently capable of knowing, an English scholar 
long resident in Van Diemen’s Lund, that in llm 
native language of that island there are four words 
to express tho taking of human life—oiu* to ex¬ 
press a father’s killing of a huh, anolhor a son's 
killing of a father, with other varieties of mur¬ 
der; and that in no one of these lies the slightest 
moral reprobation, or sense of the deep-lying 
distinction between to ‘kill’ and to ‘murder;’ 
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while at the same time, of that language so richly 
aud so fearfully provided with expressions for this 
extreme utterance of hate, He also reports that 
a word for ‘ love ’ is wanting iu it altogether. 
Yet with all this, ever aud auon iu the midst 
of this wreck and ruin, there is that in I he lan¬ 
guage of the savage, some subtle distinction, some 
curious allusion to a perished civilization, now 
utterly unintelligible to the speaker; or some 
other note, which proclaims Ins language to be 
the remains of a dissipated inheritance, the rags 
and remnants of a robe which was a royal one 
once. The fragments of a broken sceptre are in 
his hand, a sceptre wherewith once ho held do¬ 
minion (he, that is, in bis progenitors) over large 
kingdoms of thought, which now have escaped 
wholly from his sway.* 

But while it is thus with him, while this is the 
downward course of all those that have chosen 
the downward path, while with every impoverish¬ 
ing aud debasing of personal aud national life 
there goes hand in hand a correspond mg im¬ 
poverishment aud debasement of language, so on 
the contrary, where there is advance aud progress, 
whore a divine idea is in any measure realizing 

* Sco on this matter Tylor, Early Ilislory of Mankind, pp. 
loO-lflt). Among some of tlie Pajnms tho faintest rudiments of 
the family survive; of the tribe no tritcu whatever; while yet 
of theso one hnslately written:—‘Siehuben religioseCSebrSuelio 
litul Uobungcn, welche, uiit oinigon itmlerm Kisrheiuungru in 
ihremLuben,mil ibrem jefaigoriCuUwiznsInndeguru luim-cinbor 
erschcinen, worm man dririn nieht dio Sputeu einer fruiter hbhern 
liildung erkeuuen v iU.’ 
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itself in a people, where they are learning more 
.accurately to define and distinguish, more truly 
to know, where they an? ruling, as men ought to 
rule, over nature, and compelling her to give: up 
her secrets to them, where new thoughts are rising 
up over the horizon of a nation’s mind, new feed¬ 
ings are stirring at a nation’s heart, new facts 
coming within the sphere of its knowledge, there 
will language be glowing and advaucing too. It 
cannot lag behind; for man feels that nothing is 
properly his own, that he has not secured any now 
thought, or entered upon any new spiritual inhe¬ 
ritance, till he has fixed it in language, till lie 
can contemplate it, not as himself, hut as his 
word; he is conscious that he must express truth, 
if he is to preserve it, and still more if he would 
propagate it among others. ‘Names,’as it lias 
been excellently said, ‘are impressions of sense, 
and as such Lake the strongest hold upon the 
mind, and of all other impressious can be most 
easily recalled and retained in view. They there¬ 
fore serve to give a point of attachment to all 
the more volatile objects of thought and feeling. 
Impressious that when past might be dissipated 
for ever, are by their connexion with language 
always within reach. Thoughts, of themselves, 
are perpetually slipping out of the field of imme¬ 
diate mental vision; but the name abides with its, 
and the utterance of it restores them in a moment.* 
Men sometimes complain of the number of 
new theological terras which the great contro¬ 
versies in which the Church from time to time has 
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boon engaged, biivo left behind them; l»uL this 
could not be. otherwise, unhw the gains through 
those controversies made, wore presently to lm lost 
again. Ono has lately written well upon this 
mutter: ‘ Tin: success and enduring influence of 
any systematic construction of truth, ho. it secular 
or sacred, depends ns niiicb upon an exact ter¬ 
minology, ns upon close uml deep I (linking itself. 
Indeed, unless tlio results to which the human 
mind arrives nro plainly staled, and firmly tixed 
in an exact phraseology, its thinking is to very 
little purpose in (hound. “Terms,”says Wheweli, 
“ record discoveries.” That whieli was seen, it may 
bo with crystal clearness, and in bold outline, in 
tin? consciousness of an individual thinker, may 
fail to become (ho proporly and possession of 
mankind at large, because, it is nut transferred 
from (lie individual to the general mind, by moans 
of a precise phraseology and a rigorous termin¬ 
ology, Nothing is in its own mil nro more fuga¬ 
cious and shifting than thought; and particularly 
thoughts upon the mysteries of C-hristianity. A 
conception (hat is plain and accurate in I ho 
understanding of the first man becomes obscure 
and false in that of the, second, because it was not 
grasped and tinnly held in tiio form and propor¬ 
tions with which itlirstcume up, and then handed 
over to other minds, u fixed and scientific <|iuui- 
tily,’* And on the. necessity of names for Urn 
propagation of truth it has been justly observed: 

* Mirtlil, History of Chris tiaii Doctrine, Ywi, ). p. 302. 
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4 Hardly any origiual thoughts on mental or social 
subjects ever make their way among mankind, or 
assume their proper proportions in the minds even 
of their inventors, until aptly selected words or 
phrases have as it were nailed them down and 
held them fast.’ This, of course, is as true of an 
error as of a truth. "When the medieval Church 
invented and allowed the word ‘transuhstitnf iation * 
(and we know exactly the date when it did so'), it 
committed itself to a doctrine from which hence¬ 
forward it was impossible to recede. The floating 
error had become a fixed one, and exercised a far 
mightier influence on the minds of all who received 
it, than ever else it would have done. 

Nor does what has here been said of the man¬ 
ner in which language enriches itself contradict a, 
prior assertion, that man starts with language as 
God’s perfect gift, which lie only impairs and 
forfeits by sloth mid siu, according to the same 
law which holds good in respect of each other of 
the gifts of heaven. For it was not meant, aa 
indeed was then observed, that men would possess 
words to set forth feelings which were not yet 
stirring in them, combinations which they had not 
yet made, objects which they had not yet seen, 
relations of which they were not yet conscious; 
but that up to his needs, (those needs including 
not merely his animal wants, but all his higher 
spiritual cravings,) he would find utterance freely* 
The great logical, or grammatical, framework of 
language, (for grammar is the logic of speech, 
even as logic is the grammar of reason,) lie would 
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possess, he know not limv; mid certainly iml ns (he 
final result of gradual mvjnisiI ions, mid of reflexion 
.soiling Iliese in tinier, mid drawing general rules 
from them; hut. its Unit, rnther whieh idono laid 
nmde. those iieipusilions possible; us that- accord¬ 
ing fo which he unconsciously worked, filled in 
(his fmniework liy decrees with those later artjiti- 
sit ions of thought, feeling, mid experience, as mm 
by one they arrayed themselves in the garment 
and vesture of words. 

Jlere thou is tin; explanation of Uto fuel, that 
language should la; Unis instructive for us, that it 
should yield us so much, when wo eome to analyse 
mul probe it; and yield us the more, the more 
deeply and accurately we do so, It is full of 
instruction, because if is the embodiment, the 
incarnation, if I may so speak, of tin? feelings mid 
thoughts and experiences of a. nation, yea, often of 
many nations, anil of all which through long cen¬ 
turies they have atlamed to and won. It stands 
like the pillars of Hercules, to mark how far the 
moral and intellectual rompa-sts of mankind have 
advanced, only hot like those pillars, fixed and 
immovable, but. ever itself advancing with the 
progress of these. The mighty moral instincts 
which have been working in the popular mind 
have found therein their unconscious voice; and 
the single kinglier spirits that have looked deeper 
into the heart of things have oftentimes gathered 
up all they have seen into some one word, which 
they have launched upon the world, and with 
which llay have enriched it for ever-making in 
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that new word a new region of thought to be 
henceforward iu some sort the common heritage 
of all. Language is the amber in which a thou¬ 
sand precious and subtle thoughts have been safely 
embedded and preserved. It has arrested ten 
thousand lightning flashes of genius, which, un¬ 
less thus fixed and arrested, might have been as 
bright, but would have also been as quickly 
passing and perishing, as the lightning. ‘ Words 
convey the mental treasures of one period to the 
generations that follow •, and laden with this, their 
precious freight, (hey sail safely across gulfs of 
time in which empires have suffered.shipwreck, 
and the languages of common life have sunk into 
oblivion/ Aud for all these reasons far more and 
mightier in every way is a language than any one 
of the works which may have been composed ill 
it. For that work, great as it may be, is bub the 
embodying of the mind of a single man, this of a 
nation. The Iliad is great, yet not so great in 
strength or power or beauty as the Greek lan¬ 
guage. Paradise Lost is a noble possession for a 
people to have inherited, but the Kuglish tongue 
is a nobler heritage yet. 

Aud short as we may, and indeed must, stop 
of apprehending all this, there is an obscure sense, 
or instinct I might call it, in every one of us, of 
at least some part of this truth. We all of us, whe- 
t her we have given udistiuct account of the matter 
to ourselves or no, believe that the words which 
we use, some at least of them, stand in. a move or 
les': real relation to the things which they desig- 
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natc,—that they arc nol arbitrary signs, affixed at 
random, for which any other misfit have been 
substituted uh well. And this sense of (ho si*^ni- 
licntice of names, that they are, or ought to he,— 
that in a world of absolute truth they ever would 
bo,—tin; utterance of tin; innermost character and 
qualifies of the things or persons that bear them, 
speaking out in various other ways, speaks out in 
none more clearly than in this—namely, in the 
amusement and interest winch children find in 
any striking agreement between a name and the 
person who owns that name—or, which naturally 
lays hold on their at ton lion far more, in any 
striking contradiction between (ho name ami the 
name-hearer; as, for instance, if Mr. Ntrongilhurm 
is a weakling, or Mr. Jilaek an albino; the first 
striking from a sense of fitness, the other from 
one of incongruity. 

Nor is this a mere childish entertainment. It 
continues with us through life; and that its roots 
lie deep is attested by the earnest use which is often 
made!, ami that at the. most earnest moments of 
men’s lives, of such agreements or disagreements as 
these. ‘Call me nol Naomi, 1 exclaims the desolate 
widow—‘call mo not Naomi [or ; 

call me March [or hi (filmcss j, for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me. 1 Shu cannot 
hear the contradiction between the name sho 
bears and the thing she is. .Shakespeare, in tike 
manner, reveals his own profound know ledge of 
the human heart, when he makes old Jolm of 
(burnt, worn with long sickness, and now ready 
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to depart, play with his name, and dwell upon (ho 
consent between it and his condition; no Hint 
when Ids royal nephew asks him, ‘llow is it with 
aged Gaunt?’ he answers, 

'Oh, !m\v (lint timnr liofllfjiny roinjmsilion, 

Old Gaunt imlcoil, innl ynnnt in lu in^nlil - 
Gaunt am I for thruriiW, '/aunt <ih Ihc^i-.iw — ' 

with much more in the same fashion; while it is 
into the mouth of the slight ami frivolous king 
that Shakespearo puts the exclamation of wonder, 

; Cnn bick men j,Iny so nicoly with tlioir Unities ?’ 

Tims too, if one is engaged in a eoulroveiHy <»r 
quarrel, and his mime import something good, an 
adversary will lay hold of the name, will seek lo 
bring out a real contradiction between it and iln 
bearer, so that he shall appear as one presenting 
himself under false colours, nifcc(tug a merit; 
which is really strango to him. Examples of fit in 
are innumerable. For instance, there was nuo 
Vigihutting in tho early Church life muno 
might be interpreted ‘the Watchful.’ do wan 
engaged in a controversy with Jerome, in regard 
of certain vigils; which ho thought perilous (o 
Ohiistian morality, but of winch Jerome was n, 
very eager maintainer; who instantly gave a turn 
to his name, and proclaimed that lie, I ho enemy 
of these watches, the friend of aliunhor and 
sloth, should have been not Vigilantius, or ‘(bo 
Watcher,’bntDormitantius, or ‘tho .Sleeper,’rather. 
It will be seen then that tho Greek tragic pool in 
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Irno to nature when, in his Vr<nin'thv,vs Ihnnu 7, ]m 
makes Strength tauntingly in remind Fromethous, 
or Tin* Prudent, how ill his name, and the lot. which 
lie has made for himself agree, bound ;ih ho is 
with mlamanlino chains to his rock, and bound 
an it might seem for over. 

hut thift hostile. use of names, this attempt to 
place them ami their owners in the hiohL inti- 
matt! connexion, to make, so to speak, (lie man 
answerable lbr Ins name, wo trace still men; fre¬ 
quently where (he name dees not 11ms need to ho 
reversed; hut. may he made as it now is, or with 
very slightest change, to contain a eon Tension of 
the ignorance, worthless)less, or futility of the 
hearer, If it implies, or can he nmdo to imply, 
anything had, it is instantly laid hold of as ex¬ 
pressing the very truth about him, You know 
tin; story of Helen of Greece, whom .Marlowe's 
Faust so nuignilirontly apostrophises; 

1 1h chi* 0u* fiici> Dull In in i cl i fit a UuiiiHimil MiipH, 

Ami liunti-tl llin t'lpli'UH Iihvitm of Jliuni?' 

It is no frigid commit of I ho Greek poet, when 
passionately denouncing the ruin which she 
wrought, he finds that ruin couched and fmo- 
unuomiccd in her name —uh in Knglish it might 
ho and has heeii reproduced— 

‘ !/>/! in her nmm’, mid heaven in )kt hiuhn.’ 

Pope Hildebrand, in our Jloiutlirx, is styled 
* Hvand of Hell,* ns setting lice world in a blaze; 
Sanders, the foul-mouthed libeller of Queen 
Klimbuth, is with more of justice by old Fuller 
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styled 1 Slanders rather.’ There were two not in¬ 
considerable persons in our Civil Wars, Vnn« (nofc 
the ‘young Vane 1 of Milton and Wordsworth) 
and 8terry; and one of them, Sterry, was chaplain 
to the Other. Rax ter, having occtision to mention 
them in his profoundly instructive Narrative of 
id6 Life and Timex, and liking neither, cannot 
forbear to observe, that ‘ vauity and sterility were 
never more suitably joined together;’ and speaks 
in another place of * the vanity of Vane, and tho 
sterility’ (this bust charge is a singularly unjust 
one) * of Sterry.’ * 

* A few more examples in a nolo. Antlochus Kpiphanra, or 
‘the IHii'lnou ^, 1 is fur the Jen's, whom lie so madly attempted 
to Jie.'leiiiz.-, AnuWliiis Kpimanes, or ‘ tho Insane.* Cicero, 
<i* nonu. iiur Wires, the infamous }motor of Sicily, is loo skilful 
a master of rhe passions to alien- his muuo to escape him. Ho 
n;js indeed ‘Terri's,’ for he swept tho province; ho was a sweep- 
net for it (everrlculnm iu provincial; ami then presently, giving 
altogether another turn to his name. Others, ho savs, might 
be partial to 'jus verrinum* (which might moan either Verrino 
Liw, or hoar sauce), but not ho. Tiberius Claudius Xero, 
chargel by the popular voice with being a drunkard, becomes 
Thberius C’atdhis Mero. The controversies of tho Church with 
heretics yield only too abundant a supply, and that upon both 
sides, of examples in this kind. The noble Alhnimsins is 
ts&taoasitts for the Arisww; and some of St. Cyprian's adversaries 
did not shrink from so foul a perversion of his name as to rail 
him KaspuJr. or * the Dungy.’ Hut then, on the other hand, 
Imw oft*n is IMagins declared by the Church fathers to bo a 
* pelagus,’ or ocean, of wickedness. It was in vain that tho 
ManicWns changed their master’s name from Mimes to Ma- 
mohanis, dial so it might not so nearly memblo tlto word 
s gnitying madness in the Orepk (dovitautes nomen immune 
Amn^ttne, De liter. 40’); they did not thereby escape. Metro¬ 
phanes, a Patriarch of Constantinople, being counted to have 
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Whore, on <1ic? other hand, it is desired to do a 
man honour, how gladly, in liko manner, in ltis 
nnmo seized on, if it hems in it anything of an 
honourable significance, or is capable of nn ho- 
nourahio interpretation— men finding in that 
name a presage and pvoplieoy, an indication and 
out-speaking, of that wliieh was actually in its 
bearer. A multitude of examples, many of them 
beautiful enough, might, ho brought together in 
this kind. 1 low often, for instance, and with what 
ell’ect, the name of Stephen the proto martyr, that 
name signifying Mho Crown,’ was taken us a pro- 
ph otic intimation of the martyr-crown, which it 
should bo given to him, the iirst in that noble 
army, to wear. Ivoiikus means in Creek Mini 
Peaceable;’ and early Church writers lovo to re¬ 
mark how fitly tho great bishop of Lyons in Iho 
second century bore this name, setting forward 
as he so eminently did tho peace of the Church, 
resolved as he was, so far as in him lay, to preserve 
the unity of tho Spirit, in the lunul of peace. The 
Dominicans were web pleased when their name 
was resolved into Domini canes—the Lord's 
watch-dogs; who, as such, allowed no heresy to 
appear without, at oueo giving the alarm, and 
seeking to chase it away. Puller, our own Church 
historian, wlto played so often on the names of 


lii'finyul (lie iulcivHthnf lliedmOc Clun-cli, Ish *,|>ml.un] nioiljr-r, 
in ri'iliiiti JU'aoliuli'HiM willi t)n> Putin, tu't(tiiivd ()m til In of 
iMi‘lroi»)niiioH, or •tin* Mnlnridi'.’ It would lu> in know 

how often llioftirlmnno tm» hi-eii lilfcmd to u iSerbuiiinii bog. 
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others, has a play made upon his own in soino 
commendatory verses affixed to one of bis hooks : 

* Tin' style is clear and withe; thy wry viame. ^ 

Bj’iaki jwrencis, awhuMs lu&tfo tu tho fr.nne. 

John Careless, whose letters are among the most 
beautiful in Fox's Book oj MartyrSt writing to 
Pl k i!pot, exclaims ‘Oil good master Philpot, which 
art a principal pot indeed, filled with much pre¬ 
cious li'pior,—oh pot most happy! of the High 
Potter ordained to honour.’ 

These examples I adduce here less for their own 
sake, than as witnesses for the wide-spread faith 
of men in the significance of the words and names 
which they employ. You will not, then, find it 
n, hard and laborious task to persuade your pupils 
of thi*?. They are prepared to accept, they will 
be prompt to believe it. And great indeed will 
be our gains, their gains and ours,—for teacher 
aut! taught will for the most part enrich them¬ 
selves together,—if, haviag*theso treasures of wis¬ 
dom and knowledge lying round about us, so far 
more precious than mines of Californian gold, we 
determine that we will make what portion of them 
we can our own, that we will ask the words which 
we use to give an account of themselves, to say 
whence they are, and whither they tend. Then 
shall we often rub off the dust and rust from what 
seemed to us but a common tokeu, which as such 
we had taken and given a thousand times; but 
which now we shall perceive to be a precious coin, 
bearing' the ‘image aud superscription* of the 
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grenl King: then shall wo ofl<stand in surprise 
ami in something of slmmo, while wo behold the 
groat spiritual realities which underlie our com¬ 
mon speech, U\o marvellous truths which wo have 
been witnessing /or in our words, hut, it may be, 
witnessing ayainsl in onv liven. Anil as you will 
not find, for ho i venture to promise, tlmt this 
Htudy of words will ho a dull one when you under¬ 
take it yourselves, as little need you tear that it 
will prove dull ami uiiullmetive, when you socle 
to make your own gains herein the gains also of 
those who may be hcronli er coin milted to your 
charge. Only try your pupils, and mark (ho 
kindling of tho eye, tho lighting up of tin? coun¬ 
tenance, tho revival of the (lugging attention, with 
which the humblest lecture upon words, and oil 
tho words especially which they arc daily using, 
which are familiar to them at their play or at 
their church, will la; weleomod by them. There 
.is a sense of reality about children which makes 
lhem rejoice to discover that there isalsoa reality 
about words, Unit they are not merely arbitrary 
signs, but living powers 5 that, to reverse the words 
of one of Kngluiid’s ‘false prophets,’ they may be 
U»o fool’s counters, hut are (ho wise man’s money; 
not, like dm sands of the sea, innumerable discon¬ 
nected atoms, hut growing out of roots, clustering 
in families, connecting anil i liter twining them¬ 
selves with all (hut men have been doing and 
thinking and feeling from tho beginning of tho 
world (ill now. 

And it is of course our Kngjiah Longue, out of 
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which mainly we should seek to draw some of the 
hid treasures which it contains, from which we 
should endeavour to remove the veil which custom 
and familiarity have thrown ovc*r it. We cannot 
employ ourselves better. There is nothing that 
will m'm-e help than will this to form sui English 
heart in ourselves and in others. We could 
scarce!v have a single lesson on the growth of our 
English tongue, we could scarcely follow up one 
of its significant words, without having unawares 
a lesson in English history as well, without not 
inerelv falling on some curious fact illustrative of 
our national life, but learning also how the great 
heart which is beating at the centre of that life 
was gradually shaped and moulded. We should 
thus grow too in our feeling of connexion with 
the part, of gratitude and reverence to it; we 
should estimate more truly, and therefore more 
highly, what it has done for ns, all that it lias be¬ 
queathed us, all that it has made ready to our 
hands. It was something for the children of Israel 
when they cmne into Canaan, to enter upon wells 
which they digged not, and vineyards which they 
had not planted, and houses which they had not 
built; hut how much greater a boon, how much 
more glorious a prerogative, for any one genera¬ 
tion to euier upon the inheritance of a language 
which other generations by their truth and toil 
have made already a receptacle of choicest trea¬ 
sures, a storehouse of so much unconscious wisdom, 
a fit organ for expressing the subtlest distinctions, 
the tendercst sentiments, the largest thoughts, and 
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fho loftiest linn^imitions, which ilio lioavt of man 
should at any liino cnneeive. And Hint (Iiomo who 
have preceded us have gone far lo accomplish this 
1'or us, I shall rejoice if I am able in any degree 
to make you feel in tlu; lectures which will follow 
the present. 





LECTURE If. 


ON THE TOETilY IN WORDS. 


I SAID in ray last lecture, or rather I quoted 
another who had said, that language is fossil 
poetry. It is true that for us very often this 
poetry which is bound up iu words has in great 
part or altogether disappeared. We fail to recog- 
* nize padly from loug familiarity with it, partly, 
it may be, from never having had our attention 
called to it. None liave pointed it out to us; wo may 
not ourselves have possessed the means of dctect- 
ing it; and thus it has come to pass that we havo 
been close to this wealth, and yet it has not been 
ours. Margaret has not been for us ‘ the Pear),’ nor 
Esther ‘the Star,’ nor Susanna ‘the Lily,’* nor 
Stephen ‘ the Crown.’ ‘ In our ordinary language ’ 
as Montaigne has well said, ‘there are several 
excellent phrases and metaphors to be met with, 
of which the beauty is withered by age, and the 
colour is sullied by too common handling; but 
that takes nothing f rom the relish to an under- 


* See Jacob Grimm, Vbcr Prauennamtn 
Ktonert Sekriflen, vol. jj. pp. 366-401. 
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standing man, neither does it derogate from the 
glory of those ancient authors, who, His likely, 
first brought those words into that lustre.’ Wo 
read in one of MoliiWa most famous comedies of 
one who was surprised to discover that ho had boon 
talking prose all bis life without being aware of it. 
If wo know all, wo might bo much more surprised 
to iiml that wo bad boon talking poetry, without 
ever having so much as suspected tins. For in¬ 
deed poetry nud passion seek to insinuate, and do 
insinuate themselves everywhere in language; they 
preside continually at tho giving of names; (hey 
enshrine and uicaruuto themselves in these. I 
devote my present lecture to a few examples and 
illustrations, by which I would make the truth of 
this which I have affirmed appear. 

{ Iliads without a Homor,’ some one has called, 
with a little exaggeration, tho beautiful but anony¬ 
mous ballad poetry of Spain. One may be per¬ 
mitted, perl laps, to push the exaggeration a little 
further in tho same direction, and to apply tho 
sumo language not merely lo a ballad hut, to a 
word. For poetry, which is passion and imagina¬ 
tion otnhmlying themselves in words, does not 
necessarily demand a combination of words for 
this. Of this passion nud imagination a single 
word may be the vehicle. As the sun can imago 
itself alike in a tiny dowdvop ov in the mighty 
ocean, and can do it, though on a different scale, 
ns perfectly in the one as in the other, so the 
spirit of poetry can dwell in and glorify alike a 
word and an Iliad. Nothing in language is too 
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small, as nothin? is too great, for it to fill with it* 
presence. Everywhere it can find, or, not. timimg, 
can make, a shrine for itself, which aiterwards 
it can vender translucent and transparent with 
its own indwelling glory. On every side wo 
are beset with poetry. Popular language is full 
of it, of words used in an imaginative sense, of 
things called,—and not merely in transient mo¬ 
ments of high passion, and in the transfer which 
at such momenta finds place of the image to tho 
thing imaged, but permanently,—by names having 
immediate reference not to what they are, but to 
what they are like. 

Tims, for example, at. Naples it is the ordinary 
language to call the lesser slot'in-waves ‘ pccoic, 
,or sheep, the larger ‘cuvalloui,’ or big horses. 
Who that lias watched the foaming crests, tho 
white manes, as it were, of the larger billows as 
they advance in measured order, and rank on rank, 
into the hay, but will own not merely the fitness, 
but the grandeur, of this last image ? Let me illus¬ 
trate my meaning more at length by tho word 
f tribulation.’ We all know in a general way that 
this word, which occurs not seldom in Scripture 
and in the Liturgy, means affliction, sorrow, au- 
guisk; but it is quite worth our while to know koiu 
it means this, and to question the word a little 
closer. It is derived from the Latin ‘tribuluin,* 
width was the threshing instrument or harrow, 
whereby the Roman husbandman separated the 
com from the husks; and ‘tribulatio’ in its pri¬ 
mary significance was the act of this separation. 
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but sr>mo Lnlin writer of the (Ihristmn Church 
appropriated tins word and hungc tor (lie selling 
lull!i of a higher Inilli; foul sorrow, dialt'csa, and 
adversity being the appointed means for the aepn- 
rating in in on of whatever in thorn wan light, tri¬ 
vial, and poor from (ho solid and (ho trim, their 
clntlT from their wheat,* ho therefore culled these 
Horrmvn ami trials r IrihnhilioMH,’ threshings, that is, 
of I he inner spirit uni man, without which (hero 
could bo no lilting him for tho heavenly garner, 
Nmv in proof of n»j r assertion (lint a single word 
is often a concent rated poem, it little grain of pun: 
gold capable of being betilen out info a broad ex¬ 
tent of gold-leaf’, I. will (pmte, in reference to this 
very word f tribulation,’ a graceful emnponit.ion by 
(ieorgo Wither, a poet of the seventeenth century. 
You will n( once perceive (lint it is all wrapped 
up in this word, lining from lirsl, lo Inst only I lie 
expanding of fhe image and I bought which thin 
word has implicitly given; it. is ns full own: 


‘Till iV«*ln (In* nI|, iiv (lie (1,1 j] lllr o.j-|i .trill Ij.mI, 
(• fi( i 1 I Im< rim (V hi' ] ■ 1117 jt* it IV. ill I I tin win.a, 

Yi-11. lilt tliniiiijl lln’i'raiiiH ii, tr-iu\ 

Til.- vu'lm.vmir 1 lie Hour will p.>iuvi' u]*|i.*nr. 

S<l, tin llll'll's [M'lucill'l |(ll at Hllli' liullK 1 • *11,. 1 1. 
n* Ivor ill In* fun ml, llirii’ w.hIIi Ih imt *m m ill nil. 
II. i iiiim'. lil«. ivliriii in htr.ot*, lin y )i.iv<* n«.i y« i 
Tltiil- viilin* ul.irli in llira-iliiiiff lin y may j;il. 

IV.i' lilt UiH l.rUf.'iiia Hail* «.I U.nVrt i-orivrli.iic 
I law lIn* hlir.I util >.l ii*, him' vain iilli'.'iioiir.; 
Till l!)'>'•>• wliif-li .lo im«ln t'.rii,.* «•* 

Alt- !»y Tliy wn * *1 M|.iril «iinnm * .1 iVuiu in* ; 


‘ Tiili.-tlin ’ i(»r|f limy In* .'i.iiiMrl'd with triM, li’ilim. 
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Until from ns the straw of worldly treasures, 

Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures. 

Yea, till His Hail upon us He doth lay, 

To thresh the husk of this our tlesh away; 

And leave the soul uncovered ; nay, yet more, 

Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth nspiro; 

But theu we shall; aud that is my desiro.’ 

This deeper religious use of the word c tribula¬ 
tion 1 was unknown to classical antiquity, belonging 
exclusively to the Christian writers: and the fact 
that the same deepening aud elevating of the use 
of words recurs in a multitude of other, and many 
of them far more signal, instances, is one well 
deserving to be followed up. Nothing, I am per¬ 
suaded, would more mightily convince ns of the new 
power which Christianity proved in the world than 
to compare the meaning which so many words 
possessed before its rise, and the deeper meaning 
which they obtaiued, so soon as they were assumed 
as the vehicles of its life, the new thought and 
feeling enlarging, purifying, and ennobliug the 
very words which they employed. This is a sub¬ 
ject which I shall have occasion to touch on more 
than once in these lectures, but is itself well 
worthy of, as it would afford ample material for, a 
volume. 

On the suggestion of this word ‘ tribulation,’ I 
will quote two or tltree words from Coleridge, 
bearing on the matter in hand. Jle has said, * In 
order to get the full sense of a word, we should 
first present to our minds the visual image that 
forms its primary meaning.’ What admirable 
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counsel is hero ! If wo would but accustom our¬ 
selves to the doing of this, what vast increases of 
precision and force would all the language which 
wo speak, and which others speak tons, obtain; 
how often would that which is now obscure at 
once become clear; how distinct the limits and 
boundaries of that which is often, now confused 
and confounded 1 It is difficult to measure the 
amount of food for the imagination, us well as 
gains for tho intellect, which the observing of this 
single rule would afford us. Let me illustrate 
this by one or two examples. Wo say of such a 
man that ho is ‘desultory.’ Do wo attach any 
very distinct meaning to the word ? Perhaps not. 
Put get at the image on which ‘desultory * rests; 
take tho word to pieces; learn that it is from de 
and nulla, ‘ to leap from one tiling to another,’ as 
a mail who in tho ring, technically called a ‘do- 
siillor,’ riding two or three horses at once, leaps 
from one to the other, being never on the back of 
any one of them long; lake, l say, tho word thus 
to pieces, ami put it together again, and what a 
linn and vigorous grasp will you have now of its 
meaning ! A ‘ desultory ’ man is one who jumps 
from ono study to another, and never continues 
for any length of time in one. Again, you speak 
of a person as ‘capricious,’ or as full of ‘caprices.’ 
Put what exactly are caprices? ‘ Caprico’ is from 
mpm, ‘agoat.’ if over you have watched a goat, 
you will have observed how sudden, how unex¬ 
pected, how unaccountable, are tho leaps and 
springs, now forward, now sideward, now upward, in 







ns it now has oftentimes become. Nowhere do we 
so easily forget that names had once a peculiar 
fitness, which was the occasion of their giving. 
Colour has often suggested the name, as in the 
well-known instance of our own ‘Albion/—‘the 
silver-coasted isle/ its Tennysou so beautifully lias 
called it,—which hud this name from the white 
lino of cliffs which it presents to those approach¬ 
ing it by the narrow seas. ‘Himalaya’ is ‘the 
abode of snow.’ Often, too, it is shape and confi¬ 
guration which is incorporated in tho name, as 
in ‘Trinacria/or ‘the three-promontoried land/ 
which was the Greek name of Sicily; in ‘ Drepa- 
num/ or * the sickle/ the name which a town on 
the NAY. promontory of the island bore, from the 
sickle-shaped tongue of land on which it was built. 
But more striking, as the embodiment of a poetical 
feeling, is the modern name of the great southern 
peninsula of Greece. We are all aware that it is 
called tlie'Morea; 1 but we may not be so well 

10S76 



Doing a muinerry tree in bairn, aim fMopea in 
Greek. Tliiw etymology of ‘Moron’ has boon 
called in question ;f hut on no Hiiflieiont grounds. 
Deducing, ns ono objector docs, ‘j\lomi’ from n 
Slavonic word ‘ ?mov,’ Ibe *koh, Lo linds in iliis 
derivation n support for It in favourite notion 11 ml. 
tins modern population of Greece in not descended 
from the. ancient, Lut. consists in far llm larger 
proportion of intrusive .Slavonic IriLoH. 

hi oilier ways also llm names of places will 
oftentimes embody some poetical aspect under 
which now or at some former period men learned 
to regard thorn. Ofleiitimos when discoverers 
come upon u now land they will seize with a Unit 

* Slrtilm, viii. i!; Pliny, //. X. iv. fi; Agulln-mrin*, l. i. j». 16 ; 

fxttv Si Ilf whip irxfyta i/irtAAy ir.\«T<ti'<u». 

•j tly KnlliiMioiyrr, tiim-h. thr ]Mhin.nl Murat, pp. 1M0 mpp ; 
nml by t. Taylor, IVurtla tutil l'lw'ts, p. tM)H. 
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grasp of the imagination the most striking feature 
which it presents to their eyes, and permanently 
embody this in a word. Tims the island of 
Madeira is now, I believe, nearly bare of wood; 
but its sides were covered with forests at the time 
when it was first discovered, and hence tho name, 
‘ inadeira’ in Portuguese having this meaning of 
wood. Some have said that the first Spanish 
discoverers of Florida gave it this name from the 
rich carpeting of flowers which, at the time when 
first their eyes beheld it, everywhere covered (ho 
soil.* Surely Florida, ns the nmno passes under 
our eye, or from our lips, is something more than 
it was before, when we may tints think of it as tho 
land of /lowers.! Wo have heard somothing of Port 


* Tint sooon this |ioint I. Taylor, Words and Vlaees, p. 13 , 
t An Italian poot, Fazio dogli IJberti, Lolls hn that Florence 
has its appellation from the snmo enuso : 

‘ IVichi ova post a in un prato <li fiori, 

Lodonno il 1101110 hollo, ondo s’ iiigloiia.’ 

It would bo curious, I take tho opportunity of observing, to 
draw together a collection of otymologies which have born woven 
into verso. These aro so liltlo felt to bo alien to the spirit of 
poetry, that on tho contrary they oxist in largo numheVH, utul 
often lond to tho poem in which thoy find placo a dmrm and 
interest of thoir own. In fivo lines of Paradise Lost Milton 
introduces four such otymologies, namely, those of tho four 
fabled rivers of boll, though this will no doubt huvo sometimes 
escaped tho notice of the English render: 

‘Abhorred Styx, tho flood of deadly hate, 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and dcop, 

Coeytus, named of latnuitnlion loud 
Heard on tho rueful stream; llerco Plikgetlion, 

Whose waves of torrent Jiro inflame with rago.’ 
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Natal latoly, probably wo shall in coming years 
hem* still more. The imino also embodies an in¬ 
teresting fact, namely tlmt- this port was iirst dis¬ 
covered on Christmas Day, the dies nululis of our 
Lord. 

Then again what poetry is there, as indeed 
there ought to be, in the names of (lowers! I 
do not apeak of those, the oxejumte grace and 
beauty of whoso names is forced on us so Unit wo 
cannot miss it, such uh * meadow-sweet/ * eyo- 
hrigld/ ‘sun-dew/ ‘ forget-me-not,’ * Venus’ look¬ 
ing-glass/ * t|ueen-of-tbo-inead<nvs/ * love-in-idle¬ 
ness/ ‘reino marguerite,’ ‘gdt-enp/ a local name 
)br the * bullor-cup/ drawn from Dio golden 
gloss of its petals, and Iho liko; but take ‘daisy;’ 
surely tliis charming little English (lower, which 
1ms stirred the poouliar nlfection of English poets 
from Clmucor to Wordsworth, and received tho 
tribute of (heir song, becomes more charming yet 
when we know, as Limited* long ago lms told ns, 
t hat 4 daisy * is day’s eye, tho eyo of day ; these nro 
bis words: 

‘Tlmt writ hy I'diHiii il. m»n dilloti may 
Tin* il nixie, i»r i'Iho tin* i>y« of itny.’ 

For only consider how much is implied here. To 
the sun in the heavens tin's name, eyo of day, was 
naturally iirst given, and tiioso who transferred 
tho tillo to our little lield (lower meant no doubt 
to liken its inner yellow disk or shield to tho 
great golden orb of the sun, and the whito florets 
which encircle this disk to tho rays which tho sun 






indeed of all the animated world around us; how 
skilfully are these names adapted to briug out the 
most striking and characteristic features of the 
object to which they are given. Thus vheu the 
Romans became acquainted with the stately 
giraffe, long concealed from them in the interior 
deserts of Africa, (which we learn from Plinv they 
first did in the shows exhibited by Julius Caesar,) 
it was happily imagined to designate a creature 
combining, though with infinitely more grace, yet 
something of the height aud even the proportions 
of the ivonel with the spotted skin of the yard, 
by a name which should incorporate both these its 
most prumiuent features,’* calling it the ‘camelo¬ 
pard.’ Nor can we, I think, hesitate to accept 
that account as the true one, which describes the 

* Varro; Quod ernt figurA ut eainelu*,, roaculis ut panthers*; 
aud Uora« (Up. ii. 1, 106): 

Dirarstim foufusa gwius pauthorn cornclo. 




lips of (lie populace nf- Mu? first moment when tho 
novel creature wuh presented to their gaze. c Oorf- 
volniil,’ a name wliicli tho French have ho hap¬ 
pily given to the homed seavabeuR, the samo 
which wn somewhat Iohh poetically call the ‘stag- 
beetle,’ in another example of what may he effected 
wilh the old materials, by merely bringing ilium 
into nhw and happy combinations. 

The butterfly is in .Spanish ‘mnriposn.’ Tho 
derivation is curious, if it may be trusted, and one 
who has good right to be heard in the matter 
adduces it with confidence, Nothing in tho 
butterfly ia ho Hlrikiug as live alterant tom of rcst- 
less movement while it is on tho wing, and thou 
of perfect quiet when if 1ms lightod. Ke divides 
tlm word thus, Mnnr-i-posn,’ or ‘Hen and rest;’ first. 
Ihe restless ngitnlion as of the sea, ami this pre¬ 
sently exchanged for perfect repose, mid finds hero 
a key to the explanation of a word which has 
hitherto perplexed all etymologists. 

You know the appearance of the lizard, and 
the fihtv-liko shape of the spots which are sown 
over its hack, Well, in Latin if is called ‘stellio,’ 
from slc.lla^ a star; just ns the basilisk had in 
(Irook the namoof Millie king’ because of the shape 
as of a kivfjltj crown which the spots on its head 
might ho made by Urn limey to assume. Need .1 
remind you of our own * goldfinch,’ evidently so 
called from that bright pat eh of yellow on its wing; 
our * kingfisher,’ having its name from the royal 


cant legends oi neatnen annqmiy; accommg 
which the sea preserved a perfect calmness for all 
the period, tho fourteen ‘halcyon days,’ during 
which this bird was broodiug over her nest The 
poetry of the name survives, whether tho name 
suggested the legend, or the legend the name. 
Take again the names of some of our precious 
stones, as of the topaz, so called, as some said, be¬ 
cause meu were only able to conjecture {roira^etv) 
the position of the cloud-concealed island from 
which it was brought* 

Very curious is the determination which some 
words, indeed many, seem to manifest, that their 
poetry shall not die; or, if it dies in one form, 
that it shall revive in another. Thus if there is 
danger that, transferred from one language to nu- 
other, they shall no longer speak to the iiaagitia- 


* Pliny, H. 4V. xxxvii. 32 . 


tion of mou us they did of old, ll>oy will make to 
themselves a now life, (hoy will iuapure u now soul 
in t)i<i room of that which him censed to iptiekeu 
and inform (hem any more. Lot mo make clour 
what I mean hy one or (wo '.1 'Jio (.tor- 

mans, knowing nothing of carbuncles, had na¬ 
turally no word of their own for them, and when 
they livat (mind it necessary to name, them, as 
naturally borrowed the Latin Miarbuneulnn,’ which 
originally bail meant ‘a lilllo live coal,’ In drsig- 
iuUo llie.se precious atones of a limy red. But 
‘cnrlmneulu.s,’ a real word, full of poetry and life, 
for a Latin, would lmvo been only an arhitrary 
sign for hk many as were ignorant of that, language. 
Wlmtthen did they, or wlmt, rather, did Urn work¬ 
ing genius of the language, do? It adopted, hut 
in adopting, modified ulightly yet ollfecltuilly the 
word, changing it into ( ICarliinkel,’ (Inin retain¬ 
ing Iho out lines of tho original, yet ut Iho annie 
time, innmmieh t\s ‘ I’unkeln ’ aiguiliea ‘ to Hpavkle,' 
vepmdnaing now in an entirely novel manner the 
image of the bright sparkling of the atone, for 
every knowor of the (ionium tongue. 

Take another illualration of thtH from another 
(puirler, Thu French ‘ mssiguol,* a nightingale, 
is undoubtedly tho Latin ‘ lumniolu,’ the dimtuu- 
tivo of Miuunnin,’ with the alteration ho iVeijmmt 
in tho Uonumoc linignages, of the eommonchig 
l into r, Whatever may ho tho etymology of 
‘luscinin/ whether it ho Mu hieis earn*,’ Iho niuger 
in tho groves, ur ‘ luguna oniio,’ the mourning 
singer, or Mu lucetu e.uuo,’ the singer until dawn, 
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or, most probably, ‘luscus cano,’ the weak-eyed 
and therefore twilight singer, with which our 
* nightiugale * would most closely correspond, it is 
plain that for Frenchmen in general the word 
would no longer suggest any one of these mean¬ 
ings, lmrdlv even for French scholars, after 1 ho 
serious transformations which it had undergone; 
while yet, at the same time, in the exquisitely 
musical ‘rossignol,’ and still more perhaps in the 
Italian ‘ usignuolo,’ there is an evident intention 
and endeavour to express something of the music 
of the bird ’3 song in the liquid melody of the 
imitative nanio which it bears ; and thus to put a 
new soul into the word, in lieu of that other which 
it lms let go, 

I must add ono example more of the dying out 
of the old life in a word, and the birth of a new 
in its stead. Every ono who has visited Lucerne, 
in Switzerland must remember the rugged moun¬ 
tain called‘Mont de Pilate* or ‘Pilate's moun¬ 
tain,’ which stands opposite to him; and if lie lias 
been among the few who climb it, will havo been 
shown by his guide the lake at its summit in 
which Pontius Pilate in his despair drowned him¬ 
self, with an assurance that from this the mountain 
obtained its uame. Nothing of the kind. c Mont 
de Pilate'was originally ‘ Mons Pilcalus' 1 the 
hatted bill;’ the clouds, as ono so often sees, gather¬ 
ing round its summit, and forming the shape and 
appearance of a turban or bat. When in the 
Middle Ages this true derivation was forgotten or 
misunderstood, the other was invented and imposed. 



1 l»avo said that poetry ami imagination «eolc 
to penetrate every where; and this in literally 
true; for even the hardest, austurest. studies can¬ 
not escape their influence; they will put some¬ 
thing of their own life into the dry lumes of a 
nomenclature which seems tho remotest from Ilium, 
the most opposed to Ilium. He who in prosody 
called a metrical foot consisting of one long syl¬ 
lable followed by two short (-~^) a ‘ duotyle ’ or a 
linger, with allusion to the long first joint of the 
finger mul the two shorter which follow 7 , whoever 
he may have been, and same one was the first, to 
do it, must he allowed to have brought a certain 
amount of imagination into a study so alien to it 
as prosody very well might appear. 

lie did the same in another not very poetical 
region who invented the Latin law-term ‘slellio- 
nalns.’ Tho word includes all such legally 
punishable acts of swindling or injurious fraud 
committed on the property of another as are nut 
specified in any more precise enactment; being 
drawn and derived from a practice attributed, F 
suppose without any foundation, to the lizard or 
‘stellio’ we spoke of just now. Having east 
its winter akin, it is report oil to swallow it at 
once, and this out of a malignant grudge lest any 
should profit by that which, if noL now, was of old 
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accounted a sure specific in certain’diseases. Tl.» 
term was then transferred to any malignant wrong 
done by one person to another. 8 

In other regions it was only to be expected that 
we should find poetry. Thus itisnothing strange 
that architecture, which has been called frozen 
music, and which is poetry embodied in material 
onus, should have a language of its own, not dry 
nor hard, not of the mere intellect alone, hut ml 
m the forming of which it is eyident that the imam 
native faculties were at work. To take only one 
examp e-this, however, from Gothic art, which 
naturally yields the most remarkable—what ex 
qu f te poetry in the name of-the rose window' 
01 ettei still,‘therose,’given to the rich oirou- 

com P T r ° f 8toined gkss ’ with its l«f-like 
drllf lie!” • 'i' ‘T transepts of a Gothic cathe- 

from that which usually finds 
art borrows beauty from nature, and very faintly 
if at all, reflects back beauty upon ber. T n tJ* 
present instance, however, art is so beautiful h S 

thtfif th° gl ° ri0 . Ua “ d peifect a development 3 

lend te r t asso< ; latio “ s "Wch the rose supplies 
lend to that window some lines of beautv ™d „ 

glory which otherwise it would i 

latter abundantly repavs the ^ the 

theroseitself m :yh P ere;&, ; STd 

arjrMtSSE 
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though that was most real, which dictated the 
term ‘ flamboyant* to express the wavy flame-like 
outline, which, at a particular period of art, the 
tracery in the Gothic window assumed. 

‘ Godsacre,’ or * Gfodsfield,* is the German 
name for a burial-ground, and once was our own, 
though wo unfortunat ely hnvo nearly, if not quite, 
let it go. What a hope full of immortality does 
this little word proclaim; how l icit is it in all tins 
highest elements of poetry, and of poetry in its 
noblest alliance, that is, in its allianeo with faith 
—able as it is to cause all loufhsomo images of 
decay and dissolution to disappear, not. denying 
them, hut suspending, losing, absorbing thorn in 
the sublimcr thought of the victory over death, of 
that harvest of life which God shall one day so 
gloriously reap even there where now seems the 
very triumphing place of death. 

Lastly lot me note the pal 1ms of poetry which 
lies often, hi the mere tracing of (ho succession of 
changes in meaning which certain words have 
undergone. Thus ‘ Klend ’ in German, a beautiful 
word, now signifies wretchedness, but at first it 
signified exile or banishment. Tho sense of this 
separation from tho native land and from all home 
delights as being the woe of all woes, the crown of 
all sorrow, little by iittlo so penetrated the word, 
that what at first expressed only one form of 
misery, 1ms ended by signifying all, It is not u 
little notable, as*showing tho same feeling fit work, 
that ‘csail’ (=exilium) in old French signified. 
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not {is one might have expected, banishment, but 
ruin. 

Let us then acknowledge man a born poet. If 
not every man always himself a ‘maker,’ yet 
evermore able to rejoice in what others have 
made, adopting it freely, moving gladly in it as 
his own most congenial element and sphere. For 
indeed, as man does not live by bread uloue, as 
little does he seek in language merely the 
instrument which shall put him in such relations 
with his fellowmen as shall enable him to buy and 
sell and get gain, or otherwise make provision for 
the lower necessities of his animal life ; but some¬ 
thing rather which shall also stand in a real relation 
and correspondence to the higher faculties of bis 
being, shall feed, nourish, nud sustain these, shall 
stir him with images of beauty and suggestions 
of greatness. Neither here nor auywhere else 
could he become the mere utilitarian, even if he 
would. Despite his utmost efforts, wore lie mad 
enough to employ them, he could not succeed in 
exliaiistiug his language of the poetical element 
which is inherent in it; he could not succeed in 
stripping it of blossom, flower, and fruit, and 
leaving it nothing but a bare and naked stem. 
He may fancy for a moment that he has succeeded 
in doing this; but it will only need for him to 
become a little better philologer, to go a little 
deeper into the study of the words which he is 
using, and he will discover that ‘ho is as remote 
from this miserable consummation as ever. 

For ourselves, let us desire nothing of the kind. 


II. WOllDS, WINDS OF THU SOUL. 0*1 

Our life is not otherwise so full of imagination and 
poetry tlmt we need give any diligence to empty 
it of that, which it possesses of those. It will al¬ 
ways have for us nil enough of dull and prosaic 
and commonplace. What profit can there be in 
seeking to extend the region of these? Vrofit 
there would be nono, blit on the contrary infinite 
loss. It. is fsiayaanl waters which corrupt them¬ 
selves; not those on which the breath and the 
winds of heaven am freely blowing. The words of 
passion and imagination are, as one so grandly 
called them of old, * winds of the soul' (V rw X , V 
avsfioi), to keep it in healthful motion and agita¬ 
tion, to lift it upward and to drive it onward, to 
preserve it from that unwholcsomo stagnation 
which constitutes the fatal preparedness for so 
many other and worse evils. 
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ON THE MORALITY IN WORDS. 

I S man of a diviue birth and stock ? coming from 
God, and, when he fulfils the law of his being, 
and the intention of his creation, returning to Him, 
again ? We need no more than his language to 
prove it; so much is there in that which could 
never have existed on any other supposition. How 
else could all those words which testify of his 
relation to God, and of Ins consciousness of this 
relation, and which ground themselves thereon, 
have found their way into this, the veritable 
transcript of Ins innermost life, the genuine utter¬ 
ance of the faith and hope which is in him ? In 
what other way can we explain that vast and pre¬ 
ponderating weight thrown into the scale of good¬ 
ness and truth, which, despite of all in the other 
scale, we must thankfully acknowledge that 
language never is without ? How else shall we ac¬ 
count for that sympathy with the right, that tes¬ 
timony against the wrong, which, despite of all 
aberrations and perversions, is yet the prevailing 
ground-tone of all ? 

But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, from the 
heights of his original creation i We need no more 



else about him, it bourn at once tho .slump of his 
greatness ami of his degradation, of liis glory and 
of his shame. Wlmt dark and sombre threads ho 
must have woven into the tissue of his life, before 
we could trace those threads of darkness which 
nm through tho tissue of his language. I Wlmt 
facts of wickedness and woe must have existed in 
the one, ere such words could exist to designate 
these as are found in tho other ! 't here have never 
wanted those who wotdd make light of tho hurts 
which man has indicted on himself, of the sickness 
with which he is sick; who would persuade them- 
solves ami others that moralists and divines, if 
they have not quite invented, have yet enormously 
exaggerated, these. But aro statements to this 
effect found only in Scripture and in sermons ? 
Arc not mournful corroborations of their truth 
imprinted deeply upon every province of man’s 
natural and spiritual life, and on none more deeply 
than ou his language ? it needs hut to open a dic¬ 
tionary, and to cast our eye thoughtfully down a 
few columns, and wo shall In id abundant confirma¬ 
tion of this sadder and sterner estimate of man's 
moral and spiritual condition. I low else shall w<; 
explain this long catalogue of words, having all to 
do with sin or with sorrow, or with both V How 
came they there? We may he quite sure that they 
were not invented without being needed, and the} 1 
have each a correlative in the. world of realities. 
X open the first letter of the alphabet; wlmt 
means this 4 Ah,’ this ‘ Alas,’ these deep and long- 


drawn sighs of humanity, which at once encounter 
me there? And then presently there meet me 
words such as those, ‘ Affliction,’ ‘ Agony, ‘ An¬ 
guish,’ 4 Assassin,’ c Atheist,’ ‘ Avarice,’ and a hun¬ 
dred more—words, you will observe, not laid up 
in the recesses of the language, to be drawn forth 
at rare opportunities, but many of them such as 
must he continually on the lips of men. And in¬ 
deed, in the matter of abundance, it is sad to note 
how much richer our vocabularies are in words 
that set forth sins, than in those that set forth 
graces. When St. Paul (Gab v. 19-23) would put 
these against those, c tin* works of the flesh’ against 
‘ the fruit of the Spirit,’ those are seventeen, these 
only nine ; and where do we find in Scripture such 
lists of graces, as we do at 2 Tim. iii. 2, Rom. i. 
20-31, of their contraries? 

Nor can I help noting, in the oversight and mus¬ 
ter from this point of view of the words which con¬ 
stitute a language, the manner in which its utmost 
resources have been taxed to express the infinite 
varieties, now of human suffering, now of human 
sin. Thus, what a fearful thing is it that any lan¬ 
guage should possess a word expressing the plea¬ 
sure which men feci at the calamities of others ; for 
the existence of the word hears testimony to the 
existence of the thing. And yet such in more lan- 
guagesthanone may he found. * Nov are there want- 

* fn the Greek, f ni^aififnaxia, in thoGerman, 4 Schadenfreude.’ 
Cicero so strongly feels tho want of such a word that ho tjiw 
to ‘ malocolentia ’ tho Mgnificnoce, * volupU\s os mtclo aUevius,' 
which lies Dot of ureossity in it. 
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ing, I suppose, in any language, words which are 
the mournful record of the strange wickednesses 
which the genius of man, so fertile in evil, lias in¬ 
vented. What whole processes of cruelty are some¬ 
times wrapped up in a singlo word I Tims 1 
hardly open an Italian dictionary before I light 
upon the verb ‘abbacinare,’ meaning to deprive 
of sight by bidding a red-hot metal basin close to 
the eyes. And our dictionaries, while they tell us 
much, do not tell us all. Jfow shamefully rich is 
everywhere the language of the vulgar in words 
and phrases which, seldom allowed to find their 
way into books, yet live as a sinful oral tradition 
on tlu: lips of men, to sot forth that which is un¬ 
holy and impure. And of these words, as no less 
of those having to do with the kindred sins of re¬ 
volting* and excess, how many set the evil forth 
with an evident sympathy and approbation, as 
taking part with the sin against. Him who has for¬ 
bidden it under pain of his extremes! displeasure. 
.How much cleverness, hmv much wit, yes, and 
how much imagination must have stood in I ho ser¬ 
vice of sin, before it could possess a nomenclature 
so rich, so varied, and often so heaven-defying 
as "it has. 

I Tow many words men havo dragged downward 
with themselves, and made partakers more or less 
of their own fall. Having originally an honour¬ 
able significance, they have yet with the deteriora¬ 
tion and degeneration of those that used them, or 
those about whom they were used, deteriorated 
and degenerated too. How many, harmless once, 
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have assumed a harmful as their secondary mean- 
ing; how many worthy have acquired an unworthy. 
Thus ‘knave’ meant once no more than lad (nor 
docs it now in German mean more), ‘ villain ’ than 
peasant; a ‘ boor ’ was a farmer, a * varlot ’ a serv¬ 
ing-man, a ‘ menial ’ one of the ‘ many ’ or house¬ 
hold, a ‘minion’ a favourite (man in Sylvester is 
‘God’sdeurcstmmum’); Chri.st,accordiugloHifihop 
Hall, was the* ringleader’of our salvation ‘ Time¬ 
server,’ two hundred years ago quite as often de¬ 
signated one in an honourable ns in a dishonour¬ 
able sense ‘serving the time.’ <t! ‘Conceits’ had 
once nothing conceited in them. An ‘oflirious’ 
man was one prompt in offices of kindness and not 
a busy meddler in things that concern him not. 
‘ Demure’ conveyed no hint, as it does now, of an 
overdoing of the outward demons!rations of mo¬ 
desty. In ‘crafty’ and ‘cunning’ no crooked wisdom 
was implied, but only knowledge and skill; ‘ craft,’ 
indeed, still retains very often its move honourable 
use, a man’s ‘ craft ’ being his skill, and then the 
trade in which ho is skilled. Could the Magdalen 
have ever given us ‘ maudlin ’ in its present con¬ 
temptuous application, if the tears of penitential 
sorrow had been held in due honour by the world? 
‘ Tinsel,’ the French ‘ dtmeoile,’ meant once any¬ 
thing that sparkled or glistened; thus, ‘cloth of 
tinsel' would be cloth inwrought with silver and 
gold; but the sad experience that ‘all is not gold 
that glitters,’ that much which shows fair and spe¬ 
cious to the eye is yet worthless in reality, lias 

* Sro in proof Fuller, llohj Slate, 3, c. 10. 


caused that by ‘ tinsel,’ literal or figurative, we ever 
mean now that which has no reality of sterling 
worth underlyingtho specious shows which itnmkes. 
‘ .Specious ’ if self, let me note, meant beautiful Jit 
one time, and not as now, presenting a deceitful 
appearance of beauty. ‘Tawdry,’which was ap¬ 
plied formerly to luce or other finery bought at 
the fair of St. Awdrey or St. ICtheldreda, has run 
through the same course: it at ono time convoyed 
no suggestion of mean finery, or shabby splendour, 
as now it does. ‘ Voluble * was an epithet of ho¬ 
nour, meaning what ‘fluent’ means now; £ plau¬ 
sible ’ whs worthy of applause,* 

A like deterioration through use may bo traced 
in the verb ‘to resent.’ Barrow could speak of 
the good man as a faithful £ resentor’ and recpiitor 
of benefits, of tho duty of testifying an affectionate 
‘resentment’ of our obligations to God. But tho 
motriory of benefits fades from us so much more 
quickly than that of injuries ; wo remember and 
revolve in our minds so much more predominantly 
the wrongs, real or imaginary, men have done us, 
than the favours we owo them, that ‘to resent’ 
has come in our modem Knglish to be confined 
exclusively to that deep reflective displeasure 
which men entertain against tlioso that have done, 
or whom they beliovo to have done, them a wrong. 
And this explains how it comes to pass that wo do 

* Having in iniml wlmt. 'Dirno’ memm now in Oi-nimii, nno 
almost shrinks from observing Unit it wahuiiuoii tmiimof honour 
which could ho mid wns used of the Bless, d Virgin Mary. (.Sue 
Grimm, Wortcrhuch, 8. v.) 
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not speak of the ‘ retaliation ’ of benefits at all so 
often as the ‘retaliation’ of injuries. ‘To re¬ 
taliate’ signifies no move than to vender again as 
much as wc have received ; but this is so much 
seldomer practised in regard of benefits than of 
wrongs, that ‘ retaliation,’ though not altogether 
unused in this worthier sense, has yet, when so em¬ 
ployed, an unusual sound in our ears. ‘To retaliate’ 
kindnesses is a language which would not now he 
iutelligible to all. ‘Animosity,’ as originally em¬ 
ployed in that- later Latin which gave it birth, was 
spiritedness; men would speak of the ‘animosity’ 
or fiery courage of a horse. In our early Kngl ish it 
meant nothing move; a divine of the seventeenth 
century speaks of ‘ duo Christian animosity.’ Ac¬ 
tivity and vigour arc still implied in the word; 
but only as displayed in enmity and hate. There 
is a Spauisli proverb which says, ‘ One foo is too 
many ; a hundred friends are too few.’ The pro¬ 
verb and tho course which this word lias travelled 
appear to me mutually to illustrate one another.* 

How mournful a witness for the hard and un¬ 
righteous judgments we habitually form of ono 
another lies in tho word ‘prejudice.’ It is itself 
absolutely neutral, moaning no move than a judg¬ 
ment formed beforcliaud ; which judgment may bo 
favourable, or maybe unfavourable. Yet so pre¬ 
dominantly do we form harsh unfavourable judg¬ 
ments of others before knowledge and experience, 
that a ‘ prejudice,’ or judgment before knowledge 

* For quotations from mu- oldur authors in proof of wm\y of 
tlio assertions mado in tho fow Inst pftgos, sop iny tided Glossary. 
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ami not grounded on evidonee, is almost always 
taken in an ill sense; * prejudicial ’ having actually 
acquired mischievous or injurious for its secondary 
meaning. 

As those words bear testimony to the shi of 
man, so others to his infinuUy, to the limitation 
of human faculties ami human knowledge, to 
the truth of the proverb, ‘ Itumamun est ormre.’ 
Thus ‘to retract* means properly no more than to 
handle again, to reconsider. And yet, so certain 
arc we to find in a subject which we reconsider, or 
handle a. second time, that which was at the first 
rashly, imperfectly, inaccurately, stated, which 
needs therefore to bo amended, modified, with¬ 
drawn, that ‘to retract* could not tarry long in 
its primary meaning of reconsidering; but has 
come to signify to withdraw. Tims the greatest 
Father of the .Latin Church, wishing at the close of 
bis life to amend whatever he might thou perceive 
in his various published works incautiously or in¬ 
correctly stated, gave to the hook in winch he car¬ 
ried out this intention (for authors had thon no 
such opportunities ns later editions afford now), 
this very name of ‘ Retractations? being literally 
‘ rehand lings,’ hill in fact, as will be plain to any 
one turning to the work, withdrawing^ of various 
statements by which ho was not any longer pre¬ 
pared to abide. 

But urging, as I just now did, tlio degeneration 
of words, 1 should greatly err, if T failed to remind 
yon that a parallel process of purifying and en¬ 
nobling has alao been going forward, most of all 
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through the influences of a Divine faith working 
in the world. This, as it has turned men from 
evil to good, or has lifted them from n lower 
earthly goodness to a higher heavenly, so has it in 
like manner elevated, purified, and ennobled a 
multitude of tho words which they employ, until 
these, which once expressed only an earthly good, 
express now a heavenly. The Gospel of Christ, 
as it is tho redemption of man, so is it in a multi¬ 
tude of instances the redemption of his word, free¬ 
ing it from the bondage of corruption, that it 
should no longer be subject to vanity, nor stand 
any move iu the service of sin or of the world, hut 
in the service of God and of his truth. The Greek 
had a word for f humility j* but for him this hu¬ 
mility meant—that is, with rare exceptions— 
meanness of spirit. Ito who brought in the Chris¬ 
tian grace of humility, did in so doing rescue the 
term which expressed it for nobler uses and far 
higher dignity than hitherto it hud attained. There 
were * angels’ before heaven had been opened, 
but these only earthly messengers; * martyrs ’ also, 
or witnesses, but these not unto blood, nor yet for 
GocVs highest truth; * apostles,’ but sent of men ; 
* evangels,’ hut not of the kingdom of heaven •> 
‘ advocates,’ but not ‘ with the Father.’ ‘Paradise’ 
was a word common in slightly different forms to 
almost all the nations of the Fast; but it was for 
them only some royal park or garden of delights; 
till for the Jew it was exalted to signify tho won¬ 
drous abode of our first parents; and higher ho¬ 
nours awaited it still, when on the lips of the Ford, 



01 . (jrVGoK, was a groat way on inuii unit unuour 
roHorvod for it in the Christian dispensation- • 
natnofy, that it should ho tho bearer of one of the 
in oh t. lilcgscd mysteries of the faith. And many 
oblior -words in liko manner thove are, ‘ Iblehod 
fro m the very dregs of paganism,’ as iStmdemm 
luts it- (ho instances the Latin * sueramenf,’ (he 
Ciri'ook ‘mystery’), which the I Toly Spirit has not 
rofuHcd to employ for tin* setting forlh of (he 
glorious diets of our redemption; and reversing 
tilo impious deeds of ifelshnsziir, who profaned tin? 
sacred vessels of Cod’s house to sinful and idnln- 
t rons uses (Dan. v. 2), lias consecrated tho very 
iitol —vessels of Labylon to tho service uf the 
1110 t«ai y. 

-Lot us now proceed to contemplate .someof the 
rttteHtfttions to God's truth, and then some of tho 
playings into the hands of the devil’s lidsolieod, 
■wliioli lurk in words: And first, the attestations 
to G od’s truth, the fallings in of our words with 
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his unchangeable Word : for these, as Iho tnio uses 
of the word, while the other nro only its abuses, 
have a prior claim to be considered. 

Thus, some modern false prophets, who would 
gladly explain away all such phenomena of the 
world around us as declare man to he a sinful being, 
and lying under the consequences of sin, would fain 
have ns to believe that pain is only a subordinate 
kind of pleasure, or, at worst, asortof needful hedge 
and guardian of pleasure. But a deeper feeling in 
the universal heart of man bears witness to quite 
another explanation of the existence of pain in the 
present economy of the world—namely, that it is 
the correlative of sin, that it is ‘punishment; and 
to this the word 4 pain,’ so closely connected with 
4 poena,’ bears witness. Bain is punishment; for 
so the word, and so the conscience of every one that 
is suffering it, declares. There are those who will 
not hear of great pestilences being scourges of the 
sins of men; who, if only they can find out the 
immediate, imagine that they have found out the 
ultimate, causes of these; while yet these gnin- 
sayers have only to speak of a 4 plague,’ and they 
implicitly avouch the very truth which they have 
set themselves to deny; for a 4 plague ’ what is it 
but a stroke; so called, because that universal con¬ 
science of men which is never at fault, has felt and 
thus confessed it to he such? For here, as in so 
many other cases, that proverb stands fust, 4 Vox 
populi, vox Dei; ’ aud may bo admitted to the 
full; that is, if only we keep in mind that tin’s 
4 people ’ is not the populace either in high place 
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or in low; and this ‘voico of tins poopin’ no mo¬ 
mentary outcry, but Iho consenting- testimony of 
the good and wise, of those neither brutalized by 
ignorance, nor corrupted by a false cultivation, in 
many places and in many limes. 

To one wlio admits the truth of this proverb ifc 
will bo nothing strange that men should have 
agreed to call him a { miser ’ or miserable, who 
eagerly scrapes together and painfully hoards (he 
mammon of this world. Here too the moral in¬ 
stinct lying deep in all hearts lias borne testimony 
to the tormenting nature of tin's vice, to (he gnaw¬ 
ing pains with which even in this present time it 
punishes its votaries, to the enmity which there is 
between it and ail joy; and the man who onsluvcs 
himself to his money is proclaimed in our very 
language to be a ‘ miser,’ or miserable man.* 

Other words hear testimony to great moral 
truths. S(. James lias, J doubt not, been often 
charged with exaggeration for saying, c Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, be is guilty of nil ’ (ii. 10). The charge is 
an unjust one. The Jtomans said as much, as often 
as they used ‘ integritne; ’ wc sny the same who 
have adopted ‘integrity,’ as a part of our ethical 
language. For what is ‘ integrity ’ but ont-ire- 


* 1 Misory imil * lnit-cmMo 1 do no). „»y lon^or Minify uvui'ico 
and mniioioiiK; hul tlu-so tmmiiiiigtt lln>y also oneo ]iosm*hhi.i 1. 
(Soo my S'lcct Glossary s. vv.) In llu-m w«« om-u H nid, ,md in 

‘rnisof woHtill any, in n word w)m( •Sunvon when lm wrolu,__ 

' Nulla avnriliii sino jhimiA ox I, qttamvia sails sil ipsapevnantm,' _ 

look u sontonco lo sny. 
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ness; (.be 4 integrity ’ of the body being, ns Cicero 
explains it, (tie full possession and (be perfect 
soundness of its members; and moral ‘integrity 

though it cannot, he predicated so absolutely of 
any sinful child of Adam, is this same entireness or 
completeness transferred to filing^ higher. ‘Inte¬ 
grity’was exactly that which Herod had 'not at¬ 
tained, when at the Baptist's bidding ho ‘did many 
things gladly 1 (Mark vi. 20), hut did not put away 
his brother’s wife; whoso partial obedience there¬ 
fore profited nothing; he had dropped one link in 
the golden chain of obedience, and us a conse¬ 
quence the whole chain foil to the ground. 

It is very noticeable, and many have noticed, 
that the Greek word signifying wickedness (nrovr)- 
pta ) comes of another signifying labour (7roroy), 
How well does this agree, with those passages iA 
Scripture which describe sinners as 1 U'pnryiwj 
themselves to commit iniquity,’ as e lahaurh/r/ in 
the very fire;’ ‘the martyrs of the devil,' as 
South calls them, being* at more pains to go to 
hell than the martyrs of God to go to heaven. 
1 St. Chrysostom’s eloquence,’ as Bishop Sanderson 
has observed, ‘enlarges itself and triumphs in 
this argument more frequently than in almost 
any other; and he clears it often and beyond all 
exception, both by Scripture and reason, that the 
life of a wicked or worldly man is a very drudgery 
infinitely more toilsome, vexations, and unplea¬ 
sant than a godly life is.’* 

* Lomlnii, 1071, vol. ii. y. 211. 
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Take; another witness of words to a central truth 
of our faith. A deep-lying connexion, acknow¬ 
ledged by nil, between sin and expmtiou, a pro¬ 
found conviction that sin requires expiation, can¬ 
not be forgiven till an atonement lias been made, 
this, twining itself among the very roots of men’s 
minds, lias uttered itself in the words which they 
employ. No where has it been traced more 
clearly than in the relation between ‘Shade ’ and 
‘sulmcn,’ the German words lor ‘sin’ and c to 
atone.’ Some, indeed, have affirmed this relation 
to bo merely fanciful, one, therefore, on which no 
conclusion could be grounded. Rut the scholar 
with best right to speak on the matter, does, after 
a full discussion, stand fast to this, that the con¬ 
nexion between ‘Suncle’ and ‘ sidmen,’ though 
not quite so close as some have assumed, is yet 
most real; that there thus lies in ‘sin ’ the notion 
of something needing expiation.* As the great 
lines in which the human mind travels are still 
the same, we may recognize as continuing this 
conclusion the fact that ‘ piaculum ’ in the Latin 
is used for an enormous sin, which, as such, de¬ 
mands cxjriution. 

How deep an insight into the failings of the 
human heart lies at the root, of many words; and, 
if only we would attend to them, what valuable 
warnings many contain against subtle temptations 
and sins! Thus, nil of us have felt the tempta¬ 
tion of seeking to please others by an unmanly 


* Grimm, Thiol. Stud. n. Krit. 1839, pp. “4/ eqq. 
r 2 
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assenting to their opinion, even when our own in¬ 
dependent convictions did not agree with theirs. 
The existence of such a temptation, and the fact 
that too many yield to it, are both declared in the 
Latin for a flatterer—*ossentator’•—that is, ‘an 
asseuter; ’ one who has not courage to say No, 
when a 3 r cs is expected from him: and quite inde¬ 
pendently of the Latin, the German, in its con¬ 
temptuous aud precisely equivalent use of 4 .laherr,’ 
a ‘yea-Lord,’ warns us in like manner against all 
such unmanly compliances. Let me note that we 
also once possessed ‘ assentation 5 in the sense of 
unworthy flattering lip-assent; the last examplo 
of it in our dictionaries is from Bishop Hall: «It 
is a fearful presage of ruin when the prophets con¬ 
spire in assentation The word is quite worthy 
to be revived. 

Again, how well it is to have that spirit of de¬ 
preciation, that eagerness to find spots and stains 
in the characters of the noblest and the best, who 
would otherwise oppress aud rebuke us with a 

goodness and a greatness so far surpassing ours,_ 

met and checked by a word at once so expressive, 
and so little pleasant to take home to ourselves, as 
the French £ denigreur,’ a 4 blackener.’ This also 
has fallen out of use; which is a pity, seeing that 
the race which it designates is so far from°being 
extinct. Full too of instruction and warning is 
our present employment of 4 libertine.’ A ‘liber¬ 
tine,’ in earlier use, was a speculative free-thinker 
in matters of religion and in the theory of morals. 
But as by a sure process free-lhinkiny does and 



HI. IJBEIITINK, PASSION, IMPOTENT. C9 

will end in hoa-cicting, ho who 1ms cash off one 
yoke also casting off tho other, so a * libertine’ 
came in two or l-Urec generations to signify a pro¬ 
fligate, especially in relation to women, a licentious 
and debauched person. 

Look a little closely at the word ‘ passion.’ Wo 
.sometimes regard a *passionate * man ns a man 
of strong will, and of real, though ungoverned, 
energy. Hut ‘passion ’ teaches us quite another 
lesson ; for it, ns a very solemn use of it declares, 
means properly 4 suffering ; ’ and a * passionate * 
man is not one doing something, hut one suffer¬ 
ing something to bo done to him. When then a 
man or child is ‘in a passion,’ this is no out- 
coming in him of a strong will, of a real energy, but 
tho proof rather that, for the time at least, ho is 
altogether wanting in these ; lie is suffering , not 
doing ; suffering his anger, or whatever evil tem¬ 
per it may be, to lord over him without control. 
Let no ono then think of ‘ passion ’ ns a sign of 
strength. One might with as much justice conclude 
a man strong because he was often well beaten; 
this would prove that a strong man was putting 
forth his strength on him, but certainly not that 
he was himself strong. Tho same souse of ‘pas¬ 
sion’ and feebleness going together, of the first as 
born of the second, 1 ios, I may remark by the way, 
in the twofold use of ‘ impotent’ in the Latin, 
which, meaning first weak, menus then violent, 
and then weak and violent together. For a 
long time ‘impotent’ in English embodied the 
samo twofold meaning. 
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Or meditate on the use of ‘ humanitas,’ and (in 
Scotland at least) of the * humanities,’ to desig¬ 
nate those studies which are esteemed the iittest 
for training the true humanity in every man. We 
have happily overlived in England the time when 
it was still in debate among us whether education 
were a good thing for every living soul or not; 
the only question which now seriously divides 
Englishmen being, in what manner that mental 
and moral training, which is society’s debt to 
each one of its members, may be most effectually 
imparted to him. Were it not so, did any affirm 
still that it was good for any man to be left 
with powers not called out and faculties untrained, 
we might, appeal to this word ‘ humanitas,’ and 
the use to which the Homan put it, in proof I hat 
ho at least was not of this mind, even as now we 
may not slight the striking witness to the truth 
herein contained. By ‘humanitas’ ho intended 
the fullest and most harmonious culture of all 
the human faculties and powers. Then, and then 
only, man was truly man, when lie received this; 
in so far as lie did not receive this, his 1 humanity ’ 
was maimed and imperfect; he fell short of his 
idoal, of that which he was created to bo. 

In our use of ‘talents,’ as when wo say ‘a man 
of talents’ (not ‘of talent,’ for that, as we shall 
see presently, is nonsense, though ‘of a tnlont’ 
would be allowable), there is a clear recognition 
of the responsibilities which go along with tho 
possession of intellectual gifts and endowments, 
whatsoever these may he. Wo owe our later use 




of ‘latent’ to the parable (Malt. xxv. 14), in 
which talents, more and fewer, are committed 
to the several servants, that they may trade with 
them in their master’s absence, and give account of 
their employment at his return. Mon may choose 
to forgot the ends for which their * talents’ were 
given (hem; they may count thorn merely some¬ 
thing which they have gotten;* they may turn 
them to Bullish ends; they may glorify themselves 
in them, instead of glorifying the (liver ; they may 
practically deny that they were given at all; yet 
in this word, till they can rid their vocabulary of 
it, abides a continual memento that they were 
so given, or rather lent, and that each man shall 
have to vender an account of their use. 

Again, in ‘obligo’ and ‘obligation,’ ns when 
wo speak of ‘ being obliged,’ or of having ‘ re¬ 
ceived an obligation,’ a moral truth is asserted— 
this namely, that having received a bum-tit or a 
favour at the bunds of smother, wo are thereby 
morally humid to show ourselves grateful lor the 
same. We cannot prove otherwise without deny¬ 
ing not merely a moral truth, but one incorporated 
in the very language which wo employ. Tims 
South, hi a sermon, Of (he w limit* Sin of fw/ni - 
Mutiny lias well asked, ‘ If the conferring of 
a kindness did not hind the person upon whom it 
was conferred to the returns of gratitude, why, 

* All !\K ll»o did, nr>| , t Stiptjpa, iih I ho Chmliim 

iWh: m* a lt-imirkiililo in llislioji Amlrow.V Su-moiu 

v.)t iii. p.ast. 
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in the universal dialect of the world, are kind¬ 
nesses still called obligations V * 

Ouce more—the habit of calling a woman’s 
chastity her ‘virtue’ is significant. 1 will not 
deny that, it may spring in part from a tendency, 
which often meets ns in language, to narrow 
the whole circle of virtues to some one upon which 
peculiar stress is laid; hut still, in selecting this 
peculiar one as the ‘virtue’ of woman, there 
speaks out a true sense that this is indeed for her 
the citadel of the whole moral being, the over¬ 
throw of which is for her the overthrow of all; that 
it is the keystone of the arch, which being with¬ 
drawn, t he whole collapses anil falls. 

Or consider all which is witnessed for us in 
4 kind.’ We speak of a ‘kind’ person, and wo 
speak of man- 4 kind/ and perhaps, if we think 
about the matter at all, fancy that we are using 
quite different words, or the same word in senses 
quite unconnected. But they are connected, and 
by closest bonds; a ‘kind’ person is a ‘ kinned’ 
person, one of kin; one who acknowledges his 
kinship with other men, and acts upon it; con¬ 
fesses that he owes to them, as of one blood with 
himself, the debt of love. And so mankind is 
manA.'iwied.t Beautiful before, how much more 
beautiful do ‘kind’ and ‘kindness ’ appear, when 
we apprehend the root out. of which they grow; 


* Serious, London, 1737, vol. i. j>. -107. 
t Titus Baudot does much more limn nioroly piny on words 
wlion lio calls bis fathers hrothor, who lmd inniriod his mother, 
‘ A little more than kin, and less than kind' 
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and the truth which they embody; that they are 
the acknowledgment.in loving deeds of our kinship 
with our brethren ; of this relationship which exists 
between all the members of the human family, 
and of the obligations growing out of this. 

But T said just now that there are also words 
bearing on them the slime of the serpent’s trail; 
uses, ton, of words which imply moral perversity 
—not upon their parts who employ them now in 
their acquired souses, hut on theirs from whom 
little by little they received their deflection, and 
were warped from their original rectitude. A 
{ prude ’ is now a woman with an over-scrupulous 
affectation of a modesty which she does not really 
feel, and betraying the absence of the substance 
by this oyer-preciseness and niecness about the 
shadow. Goodness must have gone stmngidy out 
of fashion, tho corruption of manners must have 
been profound, before matters could have coino 
to this point. ‘ Prude,’ a French word, means 
properly virtuous or prudent; ‘ prud’homme ’ a 
man of courage and prohily. But where morals 
are greatly and generally relaxed, virtue is treated 
as hypoorisy; and thus, in a dissoluto ago, and 
one incredulous of any inward purity, the ‘pnule* 
or virtuous was a sort of female Tartu fife, affect¬ 
ing a virtue which it was taken for granted 
none could really possess; and tho word abides, 
a proof of tho world’s disbelief in the realities 
of goodness, of its resolution to treat thorn as hy¬ 
pocrisies and shows. 

Again, why should ‘aiinplo’ bo used slightingly, 
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and < simpleton’ more slightingly still? The 
simple is one properly of a single fold-* a 
Nathanael, whom as such Christ honoured to th P 
Ingtet (John i 47); and, indeed, Xt hono 

«r fc o a b”wM^'r? ‘‘r 1 v 8 U ° ttlil « dmM « rtout 

OS, to be Without duplicities or folds ? Even the 
world, which despises ‘simplicity,’ does ZTl 
fess to admire ‘duplicity,’ or doublo-foldeduess 
tut inasmuch as it is felt that a man like this 
m * "? rld like «m* make himself a prey 

dliring“TdT to 

feme, ?m “ lg decei '’ ed > wmld choose the 
±01 me.1 it has come to pass that‘simple’ wliinh 

m alungdom of righteousness would be a W o d 

human language to human sin, I mean this,—that 
an idiot, or one otherwise deficient in i„ t elLet is 

sasa&Sswa 

Noi aiG these isolated examples of 

temptnous employment of words “ * 

i j uom, or words expressive of 

Donaldson, 3ooj° PliC<V but ' Somel ’ (boo 

nothing, onco T*"® Latl> gO0(l for 

strait, but passed voiy mi4 V" * “ S0 " S ° ° { ri 6 hfc ° 1 ’ 

moaning which it nowpossosscs, < .&> 


goodness. Such nice! us on every Hide. Our 
4 silly 5 is the Anglo-Saxon * sielig,’ or blessed. Wo 
see it in a transition state in our early poets, with 
whom 4 silly’ is an affectionate epithet which 
sheep obtain for their liannlessnoss. One among 
our earliest, calls Iho now-burn Lord of Olovy 
Ilimself, * this harmless silly babe.’ hut ‘silly’ 
lias gone through tho same process as ‘simple,’ 
‘ innocent,’ and so many more. Tim same moral 
phenomenon repeats ilsell continually. Tims, 
at the first promulgation of the Christian faith, 
while the numo of its Divine Founder was still 
strange to the ears of tho heathen, they were 
wont, some out of ignorance, "but moro ol inten¬ 
tion, slightly to mispronounce this name, turning 
‘Christos’ into ‘Chrestus’—that is, tlio benevolent 
or benign. That they who intentionally did this 
meant no honour thereby to tho Lord of Life, but 
the contrary, is certain; and indeed this word 
like the ‘silly,’ ‘ innocent,’ ‘simple,’ hud already 
contracted a slight tingo of contempt, or else 
there would have been no inducement to fasten it 
on tho Saviour. What a strange perversion of 
the moral sense when a name implying benignity 
and goodness had about it an undertone of con¬ 
tempt! The French have their ‘ bonhonimio ’ 
with Iho same undertone of contempt, the (Leeks 
also a well-known word. The sumo moral phe¬ 
nomenon reappears in other quarters. Lady ISheil 
tells us of the Persians of this day, ‘They havo 
odd names for describing the moral qualities; 
‘ Sedftkat’ menus sincerity, honesty, candour; lmt 
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''lien a man is said to be possessed of ‘sedalnt 1 
the meaning is that he is a credulous co,’ 
temptible simpleton.’* It is to the honour of 
e Latin, and very characteristic of the best side 
of Homan life, that-simplex • and ‘ simplioifas ’ 
nevei acquired this abusive signification. 

•Agam, how prone are we all to ascribe to 

indeed “ f0 *' “” e th ° Se gifts anc! Wosaings which 
mdeed come directly from God-to build altars to 

oitune rather than to Him who is the author of 
every good thing. And this faith of men, that 
their blessings, even their highest, come to them 

word b ‘ 1 ^ I ohauo , e ’ have incorporated iu „ 

with ’«ll ’Tr 1 “ rl <1 f lppiness ’ ara oonnected 
the , to ° h 18 ohaace;—how unworthy, 

essence is Z'tT "f ,‘ me felioit y> vmy 

world neTthe™ “ 68 ' mp °5 oImnce ’ ««* «>e 

„ . gave noi can take it away.f Against 

a similar misuse of ‘fortunate,’ ‘imfortimato’ 

Wordsworth very nobly protests, when o " one 

truth, To eL°dmsT rythine ^ “ yet kept tUo 


‘ ml” 01 Lh °'7 ftl Swodo unfortunate, 
Who novor did to fortune bond fcho lenoo’ 


- - -— 4 W 1 UU. 

been donotong ago, and those who now use 

*■ 7VA. i ^ —------- 
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the words may only have inherited it from others, 
not helped to bring it about themselves. An em¬ 
ployer of labour advertises that ho wants so many 
‘ hands;’ but this language never could have 
become current, a man could never have thus 
shrunk into a ‘ bund 5 iu the oyes of his fellow- 
man, unless this latter had in good part forgotten 
that, annexed to those hands which he would 
purchase to toil for him, were also heads and 
hearts*—a fact, by the way, of wind), if he per¬ 
sists in forgetting it, ho may be reminded in very 
unwelcome ways at the last. In Scripture there 
is another not iinfroquont putting of a part for tho 
whole, as when it is said, f The same day there 
were added unto them about three thousand soul#' 
(Acts ii. 41). ‘Hands’ here, ‘souls’ there—the 
contrast may suggest some profitable reflections. 

There is another way in which tho immorality 
of words mainly displays itself, and in which they 
work their worst mischief; that is, when honour¬ 
able names are given to dishonourable things, 
when sin is made plausible; arrayed, it may be, 
in the very colours of goodness, or, if not so, yet 
in such as go far to conceal its own natives defor¬ 
mity. ‘ The tongue,’ as St. James Jins said, ‘ is a 
world of iniquity’ (iii. G); or, as some would 
render his words, and they are then still more to 
our purpose, ‘ the ornament of iniquity,’ that 
which sets it out in fair and attractive colours. I 


* Tlio n#o oi’ adfiara for hlavcy in Om>k (Rev. xviii. 13)tcstml 
originally on tins tamo fuvgotfuhmasj of tho moral worth of evory 
mtin. 
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do not believe that- those last-named expositors 
arc right, though it is possiblo to find such a 
meaning in his words; at the same time the con¬ 
nexion of the Greek fur tongue with our ‘glo/.e,’ 
‘glossy,’ with the German ‘ gleissen,’ to smooth 
over or polish, am! with an obsolete Greek word 
signifying the same, is not accidental, blit real; 
even as it .points to uses wheveunto we may turn 
tins ‘beat,' but, as it would tlion prove, this worst 
‘member that we have.’ 

How much wholcHomcr ou all accounts is it 
that there should be an ugly word ibv an ugly 
tiling, one involving moral condemnation and 
disgust, even at the expense of a little coarseness, 
rather than one which plays fast and loose with 
the eternal principles of morality, makes sin 
plausible, and shifts the divinely reared land¬ 
marks of right and wrong, thus bringing the user 
under the woe of them ‘that cull evil good, and 
good evil, that put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness, that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter’ (Isai. v. 20), On this text, and with 
reference to this very matter, South has written 
four of his grandest sermons, bearing this striking 
title, On the fatal Imposture and Force of ]Vords. 
How awful, yea how fearful, is this ‘ imposture 
and force’ of theirs, loading men captivo at will. 
There is an atmosphere about them which the}' 
are evermore diffusing, a. savour of life or of 
death, which we insensibly inhale at each moral 
breath wo draw* ‘Winds of the soul,’ as we 


* Macon's wonts )mvo boon ofton quoted, but they will boar 




lmvc already heard them called, they fill its hails, 
and are continually impelling it upon its course, 
to heaven or to hell. 

Thus how different the light in which wo ahull 
have learned to regard a sin, according as we 
have been wont to designate it, and to hear it de¬ 
signated, by a word which brings out its loath¬ 
someness and deformity; or by one which palliates 
these and conceals; men, as one said of old, 
being wont for the most part to be ashamed not 
of base deeds but of base names. Words of this 
kind are only too frequent; ns when in Italy, 
during the period when poisoning was rifest, 
nobody was said to be poisoned; it was only that 
the death of some was f assisted* (aiutata). Worse 
still are words which seek to turn the point of the 
divine thveatenings against some sin by a jest; us 
when in France a subtle poison, by which impa¬ 
tient heirs delivered themselves from those who 
stood between them and the inheritance which 
they coveted, was culled ‘ poudro do succession,’ 
Wo might suppose beforehand that such clokes for 
sin would be only found among people in an 
advanced state of artificial cultivation. But it is 
not so. Captain Krskine, who visited not many 
years since in an English ship-of-war the Feijee 
Islands, and who gives some extraordinary details 
of the extent to which cannibalism then prevailed 


1>eing rjuotnl nnce more: CmtuiiL mini lioininpfl mlionnm winm 
rorltis impomiu .Spit filolimn ut vi-rbu vim mmm mipor iulol- 
Joptum rotorqiieant ol. lellectaiU. 
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among their inhabitants, pork and human flesh 
being their two staple articles of food, relates in 
is deeply interesting record of his voyao> e that 

" ** ^ ca “ 'short pig,> and man dressed 
mid prepared for food, Hong pig,’ There was 
doubtless an attempt here to carry off with a jest 
m revolting character of the practice in which 

Itl’c 1 /r ! hat th< * were aem-lm 

.. f that 1,1 eir consciences did bear 
lfcness against it, was attested by their uniform 
desire to conceal, if possible, all traces of the 
piactice from European eyes. 1 

fW Ut T St ’ pei ' haps> of aIi are Barnes wind! 

« o v a flimsy veil of sentiment over some sh 
What a source, for example, of mischief ZZl 
end in our country parishes is the one practice 

young women it nfay to 

oXollT T e 8l0piCg Stia How vigoi- 
immoralities cHangSe^ ZZ™ * •“ S "° h 
yet never be easy o, p 2/2 t 0PP ° S * 0U " U1 
endure to commit a sit n & ™ ny t,mt wiU 
having that sin called by iL "Tf 

but™ conveyin^T 6 ’ "’ h ° Se sto>]in S is not atadtog* 
the electors in m,ne7 ^ ' V “ e “ 0fdl ’> ■* “he 



anguish, astonishment, blackest melancholy on au 
who have addicted themselves io it. In the same 
way how much more moral words are the English 
‘ sharper’ and ‘blackleg’than tins French ‘cheva¬ 
lier d’industrie :** and the same holds good of I ho 
English etpiivnleiil, coarse as it is, for (he Latin 
‘ couciliatrix.’ In this last word wo have a notable 
example of the putting of sweet for hitter, of llie 
attempt to present a disgraceful occupation on an 
amiable, almost a sontimenlftl side, rather than 
in ids own proper doforinily and ugliness.f 

* For tbo riso of this ]>lmuso two Lt-immlry, Lmtis A7 1 
p. 13. 

t This teiitlonry of men lo throw tbo iiinnlte of nn litmomnblo 
won] ovor a Uislxmonniblo tiling, <>r viro Vi-rnA, (o ih'griulo nit 
honourable thing, when Miry ilo not Invo it., by n iVishnnum'iililo 
appellation, lias in On-ek u wont to ilesevibo it, ftnoKO/ilftrOai, 
0 
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Use arul custom soon dim ouv eyes in such 
matters ns these; else wo should bo deeply struck 
by a familiar instance of this falsehood in names, 
one. which perhaps has never struck us at all—l 
mean the profane appropriation of ‘can de vie’ 
(water of life), a name borrowed from some of tho 
Saviour’s most precious promises (John iv. 14; 
Itev. xxii. 17), to a drink which the untutored 
savage with a truer instinct has named ‘tire- 
wafer;’ which, sad t.o say, is known in Tahiti as 
‘British water;’ and which has proved for thousands 
and tons of thousands, in every clime, not ‘water 
of life,’ but the fruitful source of disease, crime, 
and madness, bringing forth first these, and when 
these arc finished, bringing forth death. There 
is a blasphemous irony in this appropriation of the 
language of heaven to that, which, not indeed in 
its use, but, too frequent abuse, is ibe instrument 
of hell, that is almost without a parallel.* 


itself a wont with tui interesting history ; while tho great ethical 
teachers of Greece frequently ueenpy ihemi-olves in doloptingmul 
denouncing this most mischievous among all tho impostures of 
words. Tims, when Thucydides (id. 82) would pninl tho fearful 
rv'-ti' ruin which her great Civil Wuv had wrought, ho adduces 
this alteration of the received vnhmof words, (Ins lining of fftlso 
names to everything—names of honour to tho hnsc, and of bnse- 
noss to tho honourable—ns ono of its most, striking signs ; ovon 
us it again sot forward the ovil, of winch it hud boon first tho 
result. 

* Milton in a profoundly interesting letter, addressed by 
him to one of tho friends whom ho made during his Italian tour, 
encourages him in thoso pltilologieid studies to wliieh Ito hud 
devoted his life by such words ns thoso : Ncquo oniin qui sormo 




If T wanted any further evidence ot tins, the 
moral atmosphere which words diffuse, I would 
ask you to observe how the first thing men do, 
when engaged in controversy with others, be it in 
the conflict of the tongue or the pen, or of 
weapons more wounding yet, if such there be, is 
ever to assume some honourable name to them¬ 
selves, such as, if possible, begs the whole matter 
in dispute, aud at the same time to affix on their 
adversaries a name which shall place them in a 
ridiculous or contemptible, an invidious or odious 
light.* There is a deep instinct in men, deeper 
perhaps than they give auy account of to them¬ 
selves, which tells them how far this will go; that 
multitudes, utterly unable to weigh the arguments 
of the ease, will yet be receptive of the influences 
which these words are evermore, however imper¬ 
ceptibly, diffusing. By arguments they might 
hope to gain over the rensou of a few, but by help 
of these nicknames they enlist what at first are so 


purusne an rorniptns, qua-ve loquendi prnprietns qiiotidiaria pn- 
pulo sit, pari i interesso arbUmnduin rst, qua* tvs Athcnin non 
seine! salmi fait; iinmo vero, quod I’lntonis sententia esf, im- 
mutato vestifiidi mmv bubiluqiic graves in Itepnlit'ica inotus 
mntfttimiesque porfontli, oqnidom potins eoltnbente in vithnn 
atquc orrotvm loquemli usu oeeasum ojns mbis mmjuo linmileni 
ot obsnirnm subsequi rredidorim: m-ba unim partim inscita ot 
putidn, p.ntim meudosa ft pei-|n>r«m proluta, quid si ignavos ot 
oscitantts ot nd Kervilo qnidris jam olim paiatos hieolnntm imi- 
nios baud lovi indicin declarant.? Coiifra nullum unqunm 
audivimus iinporium, nullam eivitatcin non mod intuit or saltoin 
flondsse, qnanidiu lingua* situ gratia, smisqno eultus eonslitit. 
Compare an interesting opistlo (tlin 114tli) of .Suneea. 

* See p. 28. 
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much more effectual, the passions and prejudices 
of the many, on their side. Thus when at the 
breaking out of our Civil War the Parliamentary 
party styled thcwxclvcH Mho Godly,’ and tho 
Royalists * the Malignant*,’ it is certain that, 
wherever they could procure entrance for these 
words, the question upon whose side the right lay 
was already decided. The Royalists, on the other 
hand, made exactly the same employment of 
question-begging words, of words steeped quite as 
deeply in the passions which animated them. 

Seeing then that language contains so faithful a 
record of tho good and of tho evil which in time 
past have been working in the minds and hearts 
of men, we shall not err, regarding it as a moral 
barometer which indicates and permanently marks 
the vise or fall of a nation’s life. To study a peo¬ 
ple’s language will be to study ihcm t and to study 
thorn at best advantage; then;, where they present 
themselves to us under fewest disguises, most 
nearly as they are. Too many have had a hand in 
language, and in bringing it to its present si tape, 
it is too entirely the eoliectivo work of the whole 
nation, the result of the united contributions of 
all, it obeys too immutable laws, to allow any suc¬ 
cessful tampering with it, any making of it to wit* 
ness other than the actual facts of tho case. 

Tims tho frivolity of an age or nation, its 
mockery of itself, its inability to comprehend the 
true dignity and meaning of life, the feebleness of 
its moral indignation against evil, all this will find 
an utterance in tlm employment of solemn and 



inchest mysteries of the spiritual life, should bo 
squandered on slight and secular objects,— 1 * wpiri- 
tuel ’ itself is an cxatnplo in point,—or that, words 
implying once the deepest moral guilt, as is the 
case with ‘perfide,’ ‘malice,’ f malin ’ in 1'Vench, 
should bo employed now almost in honour, or ill 
all events in jest and in play. 

Often a people’s use of some single word will 
afford us a deeper insight into their real condition, 
their habits ol thought and fooling, Until whole 
volumes written expressly with the intention of 
imparting this insight. Thus ‘ idiot,’ a Greek word, 
is abundantly characteristic of Greek life. The 
‘ idiot,’ or Ihicort) r, was originally the private, man, 
ns contradistinguished from one clothed with office, 
nud taking his share in the management of public 
affairs. In this its primary uso it is occasionally 
employed in Htiglish; as when Jeremy Taylor 
says, ‘Humility is a duty in great ones, as well as 
, m idiots' Jt came then to signify a rude, igno- 
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rani, unskilled, intellectually unexercised person> 
a boor; this derived or secondary sense bearing^ 
witness to a conviction woven deep into the Greelc 
mind of the imbspcmabloness of public life, even, 
to the right development of the intellect,* a con¬ 
viction which could scarcely have uttered itself 
with greater clearness than it does in this secondary' 
use of * idiot.’ Our tertiary, in which the ‘ idiot * 
is one deficient in intellect, not merely with its 
powers unexercised, is but this secondary pushed 
a little further.—Again, the inuermost distinctions 
between the Greek mind and the Hebrew reveal 
themselves in the several salutations of each, in 
the ‘ Kejoice 1 of the first, as contrasted with the 
* Peace’ of the second. The clear, cheerful, world- 
enjoying temper of the Greek embodies itself in 
the first; he could desire nothing better or higher 
for himself, uor wish it for liis friend, than to have 
joy in his life. But the Hebrew had a deeper 
longing within him, and one which finds utterance 
in his ‘Peace.’ It is not hard to perceive why this 
latter people should have been chosen as the first 
bearers of that truth which indeed enables truly 
to rejoice, but only through first bringing peace ; 
nor why from them the word of life should first 
go forth. It may be urged, indeed, that these wero 
only forms, and such they may have at. length be¬ 
come; as in our ‘good-by’ or ‘adieu’ we can 
hardly be said now to commit our friend to tho 
Divine protection ; yet still they were not such at 


*■ Hare, Misdion of the Comforter, p. 652. 


mill lllh in Jiiti vwn uu^uiiij iu uimn mu- 

ficient for himself; and seeing that a irnc centre 
without him and above him, a centre in God, 
had not been revealed to him, it was no shame for 
him to seek it there; far better this than to have 
no centre at all. .But the Gospel lias taught us 
another lesson, to tind our sufficiency in God; and 
thus ‘ self-sufficient,’ to the Greek suggesting no 
lack of modesty, of humility, or of any good thing, 
at once suggests such to us. GSelf-sufliciency ’ no 
man desires now to be attributed to him, Tim 
word carries for us its own condemnation ; and its 
different uses, for honour onco, for reproach now, 
do in fact ground themselves on the innermost 
differences between the religious condition of him 
world before Christ and after. 

It was not well with Ttaly, she might- fill this 
world with exquisite specimens of her skill in the 
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arts, with pictures and statues of rarest loveliness, 
but all higher national life was wanting to hei% 
during those centuries in which she degraded 
‘ virtuoso, 1 or the virtuous man, to signify one ac¬ 
complished in painting, music, and sculpture; for 
these, the ornamental fringe of a nation’s life, can 
never, without loss of all manliness of character, 
be its main texture and woof— not to say that ex¬ 
cellence in them has been too often disjoined from 
all true virtue and worth. Tbo opposite exaggera¬ 
tion of the Romans, for whom ‘ virtus 1 meant war¬ 
like courage, and the only ‘ manliness 1 which they 
kuow, was more tolerable- than this; for there is 
a sense in which a man’s ‘ valour’ is his value, is 
t.he measure of his worth ; seeing that no virtue can 
exist unless men have learned, in Milton's glori¬ 
ous phrase, * to bate the cowardice of (bring wrong,’* 
It could not- but be morally ill with a people 
among whom 4 morbidezza’ could he used as a word 
of praise, expressive of a beauty which claimed for 
this its ‘ sickly softness ’ to be admired. There was 
too sure a witness here for the decay of moral 
strength and health, when these could not merely 
he disconnected from beauty, but implicitly put 
in opposition to it? How little, again, the Ita¬ 
lians, until quite later years, can have lived in the 
spirit of their ancient worthies, or reverenced the 
greatest among them, we argue from the fact that 


* It did not escape Plutarch, poor Latin scholar ns he was, 
that ‘villus’ had fur more the sense of a!'8/>eia than of &p(rrj 
( Curiol . 1). 




iciu, suspicion, ooniempi, which iu uhih pu><j wen; 
associated with the word ‘shim* in Kalian. 
These ‘sbirri’ were the* humble, bill with this tho 
acknowledged, ministers of justice; whilo yet 
everything which is mean and false and oppres¬ 
sive, which can make tho name of justice hateful, 
was implied in this title of theirs. There is no 
surer sign of a bad oppressive rule, than when tho 
titles of the administrators of law, titles which 
should be in themselves so honourable, thus 
acquire a hateful undertone. AVhat a world of 
oppression, chicane, and fraud must hav$ found 
place, before tax-gatherer, or exciseman,could be u 
word steeped in uttermost scorn, as for the Cl reck 
alike and the Jew it was; while, on the other 
hand, however unwelcome the visits of the one or 
the interference of (be othor may be to us, yet the 
sense of the entire fairness and justice with which 
their offices are fulfilled, acquits these names for 
ns of the slightest sense of dishonour. ‘Police¬ 
man’ has no evil sub-audition with us; though in 






the Inst century, when one police was otherwise 
administered than now, ‘eatchpolc,’ in Vi ielif’s 
time quite an honourable word, had acquired one. 
So too, if at tin's day any accidental profits fall or 
escheat to the Crown, they am levied so honour¬ 
ably, with such fairness and move than fairness to 
the subject, that, were not the thing already done, 
‘escheat’ would never yield ‘ cheat,’ nor ‘cscbca- 
tor’ ‘cheater,’ as, through the extortions and 
injustices of which these dues were formerly an 
excuse, they now have done. 

It is worse, as marking that a still holier sanc¬ 
tuary than that of civil government has become 
profane and contemptible in men’s sight, wheu 
words which express sacred functions and offices 
become redolent of scorn. How thankful we may 
bo that in England wo have no equivalent to the 
German ‘ Pfaffe,’ which, the same as ‘ papa ’ and 
* pope,’ and meauing at first but a priest, now 
carries with it the insinuation of almost every 
unworthiness in the forms of servility and avarice 
which can render the priest’s office and person 
base and contemptible. 

How much may be learned by noting the words 
which nations have been obliged to borrow from 
other nations, as not having them of home-growth 
—this in most cases, if not in all, testifying that 
the thing itself was not native, was only an 
exotic, transplanted, like the word which indi¬ 
cated it, from a foreign soil. Thus it is singularly 
characteristic of the social and political life of 
England, as distinguished from that of the other 
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European nations, that to it alono the word 
‘club’ belongs; Franco and Germany having ln;on 
alike unable to grow a word ol* their own, have bor¬ 
rowed ours. That. England should have been the 
birthplace of the word is nothing wonderful; for 
these voluntary associations of men for the fur¬ 
thering of such social or political ends ns are near 
to the hearts of the associates could have only had 
their rise under such favourable circumstances uh 
ours. In no country where them was not. extreme 
personal freedom could they have sprung up; 
and ns little in any where men did not know how 
to uso this freedom with moderation and self- 
restraint, could they long have been endured. It 
was comparatively easy to adopt tho word; but 
the ill success of the ‘ club* itself everywhere save 
here where it is native, has shown that it was not 
so easy to transplant tho thing. While we have 
lent this and other words, political and industrial 
for tho most, part, tu tho French and Gormans, it 
would not be less instructive, were this a suitable 
opportunity, to trace our corresponding obligations 
to them. 

And scarcely less significant and instructive 
than the presence of a word in a language, will bo 
occasionally its absence. How curious, for in¬ 
stance, are the conclusions which Cicero in bis 
high Koman fashion draws from tho absence of 
any word in the Greek corresponding to the Latin 
‘iueptus;’ not from this concluding, as wo might 
have anticipated, that the character designated by 
the word was wanting, but rather that tho fault 
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was so common, so universal with the Greeks, that 
the}' failed to recognize it as a fault at all.* 

But it is time to bring this lecture to an end. 
These illustrations, to which it would be easy to 
add more,justify our assertion of the existence 
of a moral element in words; that they do not 
hold themselves neutral in the great conflict 
between good and evil, light and darkness, which 
is dividing the world; that they are not satisfied 
to be the passive vehicles, now of the truth, and 
now of falsehood. We see, on the contrary, that 
they continually take their side, are some of them 
children of light, others children of this world, or 
even of darkness; they beat with the pulses of 
our life; they stir with our passions; they re¬ 
ceive from us the impressions of our good and of 
our evil, which again they are active further to 
diffuse and to propagate. Must we, not own then 
that there is a wondrous and mysterious world, of 
which we may hitherto linvo taken too little 
account, around us and about us ? Is there not 
something very solemn and very awful in wielding 


* De Oral. it. 4, 7 : Qurm enim nos inophun voranins, is 
mihi videturnb hoc notnrn liaboro duct tun, quod non sit aptus. 
Idquo in sonnonis nostri consueliulino perl n to pntet. Nnm 
qui aut totnpus quid postulct, non vidol, nut plum loquitur, nut 
so ostentat, ant oonim qmbitsouni cst, vel dignitatis vol commodi 
rationom non liabot, out douiqiio in aViquogcnero aut. inconrimnis 
nut irutlfiifi est, is inoptus osso diettur. Hoc vitio uiimulata 
ost oniditissima ilia Gnecorum nntio. Itaqno quod vim bujus 
mtili Gnvei non v blent, no women qublein oi vitio mposueniut. 
Ut enim qu«ms omnia, quomodo Uircei iuoptum appollont, non 
inrouics. 
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such an instrument as this of language is, so 
mighty to wound or to heal, to kill or to make 
alive ? and may not a deeper meaning than hither¬ 
to we have attached to it, lio in that saying, 
‘By thy words thou shall ho justified, and by 
thy words thou shall be condemned 5 ? 
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LECTURE IV. 

on Tin: history im words. 

I ANGUAGE, we might not unnaturally suppose, 
J liinjiuagc, that is, as distinct from literature 
and books, and where these did not exist, would 
prove the frailest, the most untrustworthy, of all 
vehicles of the knowledge of the past; that one 
which would most certainly betray its charge. So 
far, however, from this being the fact, it is the 
main, oftentimes the only, connecting link between 
flint past and our present; it is oftentimes an 
ark riding above t he waterfloods that have swept 
away or submerged every other landmark and 
memorial of bygone ages and vanished genera¬ 
tions of men. Far beyond all written records in 
a language, the language itself stretches back, 
and otters itself for our investigation — 4 the pedi¬ 
gree of nations,’ as Johnson rails it—itself a far 
older ami at the same time u far more instructive 
monument and document than any' writing which 
employs it. The written records may have been 
falsified by carelessness, by 7 vanity 7 , by fraud, by 
a multitude of causes ; but language is never 
false, uever deceives us, if only we know how to 
question it aright. 

"What a voice and testimony it has on a question 
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perhaps the most deeply intoresfing of all. Some, 
as you are aware, on one ground or another deny 
the. accuracy of Uio Scripture statement Lhat 
the whole earth was peopled from a single pair; 
who have sought to establish that thnro must 
liavc been many beginnings, many original centres 
of human population. Dr. Pritchard and othors 
have shown that Science, quite independent of 
Devolution, though nimble to prove, yet deci¬ 
sively points to, a physical unity of the human 
race. Put this is not all. There is much to lead 
us to anticipate that a stronger evidence and a 
moral argument for the unity of mankind more 
convincing yet, will some day be forthcoming. 
Wc have seen in our own time the consanguinity 
plainly traced anfl by all admitted, of fainilies of 
languages which a very few years ago worn es¬ 
teemed to have absolutely no connection with 
one another; and while very much remains still 
to be done, yet assuredly the tendency of all 
later investigations into languages and their rela¬ 
tions, is to refer them more and more to it 
common stock and single fountain-head. 

Such investigations as these, however, lie plainly 
out of your sphere. Not so, however, thoso 
humbler yet not less interesting inquiries, which 
by the aid of any tolerable dictionary you may 
cany on into the past history of your own land, 
as attested by the present language of its people. 
You know how tho geologist is able from Urn 
different strata and deposits, primary, secondary, 
or tertiary, succeeding one another, which ho 
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meets, to arrive at a knowledge of the successive 
physical changes through which a region has 
passed; is in a condition to preside at those 
changes, to measure the forces which were at work 
to produce them, and almost to indicate their date. 
Now with such a composite language as the 
English before its, hearing as it does the marks 
anil vestiges of great revolutions profoundly im¬ 
pressed upon it, we may carry on moral and 
historical researches precisely analogous to his. 
Here too are strata and deposits, uot of gravel 
and chalk, sandstone and limestone, but of Celtic, 
Latin, Saxon, Danish, Norman words, and then 
onee more Latin and French, with slighter intru¬ 
sions from other quarters: and any one with skill 
to analyse the language might re-create for him¬ 
self the history of the people speaking that lan¬ 
guage, might come to appreciate the divers 
elements out of which that people was composed, 
in wlmt proportion these were mingled, and 
in what succession they followed ouo upon the 
other. 

He would trace, for example, the relation in 
which the Saxon and Norman occupants of this 
land stood to one another. An account of this, 
in the main as accurate as it would be certainly 
instructive, might be drawn from an intelligent 
study of the contributions which they have sever¬ 
ally made to the English language, as bequeathed 
to us jointly by them both. Supposing all other 
records to have perished, we might still work out 
and almost reconstruct the history by these aids; 
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even as now, when so many documents, so many 
institutions survive, this must still 1m accounted 
the most important, and that of which the study 
will introduce us, as no other can, into the inner¬ 
most heart and life of large periods of our history. 

Nor, indeed, is it hard to see why the language 
must contain sucli instruction as this, when we a 
little realize to ourselves the stages by which it 
has come down to us in its present shape. There 
was a time when the languages which the .Saxon 
and the Nonnan severally spoke, existed each by 
the side of, but unmingled with, the other; one, 
that of the small dominant class, the other that of 
the great body of the people. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, with the fusion of the two races, the two 
languages also fused into a third ; or rather one 
prevailed over the other, but only prevailed by 
receiving a multitude of the words of that other 
into its own bosom. At once there would exist 
duplicates for many things. But as in popular 
speech two words will not. long exist side by side 
to designate the same thing, it became a question 
how the relative claims of the Saxon and Norman 
word should adjust themselves, which should 
remain, which should be dropped; or, if not 
dropped, should ho transferred to some other 
object, or express some other relation. Jt is not 
of course meant that this was ever formally pro¬ 
posed, or as something to be settled by agree¬ 
ment; but practically one was to he taken, one 
left. Winch was it that should maintain its 
ground ? Evidently, where a word was often on 
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the lips of one race, its equivalent seldom on 
those of the other, whore it intimately cohered 
with the manner of life of one, was only remotely 
in contact with that of the other, where it laid 
strong hold on one, and ouly slight on the other, 
the issue could not be doubtful. In several cases 
the matter was simpler still : it was not that one 
word expelled the other, or that rival claims had 
to be adjusted; but that there uover had existed 
more than one word, the thing which that word 
noted having been quite strango to the other 
section of the nation. 

Here is the explanation of the assertion made 
just now—namely, that we might almost recon¬ 
struct our history, so far as it turns upon the 
Norman conquest, by an analysis of our present 
language, a mustering of its words in groups, and 
a close observation of the nature and character of 
those which the two races have severally contri¬ 
buted to it. Thus we should confidently conclude 
that the Norman was the ruling race, from the 
noticeable fact that all the words of dignity, state, 
honour, and pre-eminence, with one remarkable 
exception, (to be adduced presently,) descend to 
us horn them—‘ sovereign,’ ‘sceptre,’ ‘throne,’ 
‘realm,’ ‘royalty,’ ‘homage,’ ‘prince,’ ‘duke,’ 
‘ count,’ (‘ earl ’ indeed is Scandinavian, though 
he must borrow his‘ countess’ from the Norman,) 
‘ chancellor,’ ‘ treasurer,’ ‘palace,’ ‘ castle,’ ‘hall,’ 
‘ dome,’ and a multitude more. At the same time 
the one remarkable exception of ‘ king ’ would 
make uh, even did we know nothing of the actual 



righthu line ol its succession ; that the true con¬ 
tinuity of the nation had not, in fact any more 
than in word, been entirely broken, but survived, 
in due time to assert itself anew. 

And yet, while the statelier superstructure of 
the language, almost all articles of luxury, all 
having to do with the chase, with chivalry, with 
personal adornment, is Norman throughout; witli 
the broad basis of the language, and thcroforo of 
the life, it is otherwise. The great features of 
nature, sun, moon, and stars, earth, water, and 
fire, all the prime social relations, father, mother, 
husband, wife, son, daughter, these are Saxon. 
‘Palace’ and ‘castle’ may have reached us from 
the Norman, but to the Saxon wo owe far dearer 
names, the ‘ house,’ the ‘ roof,’ the ‘ homo,’ tlm 
‘hearth.’ His ‘hoard’ too, and often probably it 
was no more, has a more hospitable sound than 
the ‘table’ of his lord, llissturdy arms turn the 
soil; he is the ‘ boor,’ the ‘ hind,’ the ‘ churl; ’ or 
if his Norman master has a name for lum, it is 
one which on his lips becomes more and more a 
title of opprobrium and contempt, tho ‘villain.’ 
The instruments used in cultivating the earth, tho 
‘flail,’ tlm * plough,’ tho ‘sielclo,’ tho ‘spade,* aro 
expressed in his language; so too the main products 
of the earth, as wheat, rye, oats, here; and no 
less tho names of domestic animals. Concerning 
these last it is ourious to observe, (and it may bo 
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remembered that. Vamba, the Saxon jester in 
Jvanhoe, plays the pbilologer here,)* that the 
names of almost, all animals, so long as they are 
alive, are thus Saxon, but when dressed ami pre¬ 
pared for food become Xorman—a fact, indeed, 
which we might have expected beforehand; for 
the Saxon hind had the charge and labour of 
tending and feeding them, but only that they 
might appear on the table of his Xorman lord. 
Thus ‘ox,’ 4 steer,’ ‘ cow,’ are Saxon, but 4 beef’ 
Xorman; ‘calf’ is Saxon, but ‘veal’ Norman; 
‘ sheep ’ is Saxon, but 6 mutton ’ Norman ; so it 
is severally with ‘swine’ and ‘pork,’ ‘deer’and 
‘ venison,’ ‘ fowl ’ and ‘pullet.* ‘ Bacon,’ the only 
flesh which perhaps ever came within his reach, 
is the single exception. 

Butting all this together, with much more of the 
same kind, which hasonly been indicated here,we 
should certaiuly gather, that while there are man¬ 
ifest tokens preserved in our language, of tho 
Saxon having been for a season an inferior and 
even an oppressed race, the stable elements of 
Anglo-Saxon lifo, however overlaid for a while,' 
had still made good their claim to be the solid 
groundwork of the after nation as of the after 
language; and to the justice of this conclusion all 
other historic records, and the present social 
condition of England, consent in bearing witness. 

But the study of words will throw rays of light 
upon a past infinitely more remote than this of 
ours, will reveal to us secrets of the past, which 


* Wallis, in his Grammar, p. 20, had done bo ho foie. 









every other study, to ascertain what point of cul¬ 
ture that Indo-European raeo of which we come, 
the stirps (jenerosa et histonca of tlio world, ns 
one has called it well, had attained, while it was 
dwelling still as one family in Unit which was its 
common homo in the East. No voices of history, 
the very faintest voices of tradition, reach us from 
ages so far removed from our own. But in the 
silenco of all other voices there is one voice 
which makes itself heard, and which can tell us 
much. Where Indian, and Greek, and Latin 
designate some object by tho same word, and 
where it can be clearly shown that they did not, 
at a later day r , borrow that word one from the other, 
the object, wc may confidently conclude, must 
have been familiar to the Indo-European race, 
while yet these several groups of it dwelt as 
one undivided family together. Now they have 
such common words for tho chiof domestic 
animals, for ox, for sheep, for horse, for dog, for 
goose, and for many more. From this wo have a 
right to gather that before the migrations began, 
they had overlived and outgrown tho fishing and 
hunting stages of civilization, and entered on the 
pastoral. They have not all the same words for 
the main products of the earth, as for corn, wheat, 
barley, wine; it is tolerably evident therefore that 
they had not entered on the agricultural stago of 
cxistouco. So too from the absenco of luuneB in 
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common for the principal metals, wo have a viglit 
to argue that they had nob arrived at a knowledge 
of the working of these. On the other hand, 
identical names for dress, for house, for numbers as 
far as a hundred, for the primary relations of the 
family, for the Godhead, testify that the common 
stock, iutellectual and moral, was not small with 
which they severally went their way, each to set 
up for itself and work out its own destinies in 
its own appointed region of the earth.* 

This is one way in which words by their pre¬ 
sence or their absence may teach us history 
which else we could never know. I pass to other 
ways. 

There are vast harvests of historic lore garnered 
often in single words; important facts which they 
at once declare and preserve; these too such as 
sometimes havo survived nowhere else but in 
them. How much history lies iu the word 
* church.’ I see no sufficient reason to dissent 
from those who derive it from the Greek nvpiaicr), 
‘that which pertains to the Lord,’ or ‘ the house 
which is the Lord’s.’ A difficulty indeed meets 
us here. How explain tho presence of a Greek 
word in the vocabulary of our Anglo-Saxon fore¬ 
fathers? for that derivo it mediately from 
them, and not- immediately from the Greek, is 
certain. What contact, direct or indirect, between 
the languages will account for this ? The expla¬ 
nation is curious. While the Anglo-Saxons and 


* Sw Mommsctt, lianischa Gt&chickto, vol. i. c. 2. 
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other tribes of Die Teutonic stock wore almost 
universally converted through contact with the 
Latin Church in tho western provinces of the 
Roman Kmpiro, or by its missionaries, some Goths 
on the Lower Danube lmd been brought at an 
earlier date to the knowledge of Christ by Grcok 
missionaries from Constantinople: and this Kvptax)], 
or ‘church/ did, with certain oilier words, pass 
over from the Grcok to the Gothic tongue; and 
these Goths, the first converted and tho first there¬ 
fore with a Christian vocabulary, lent tho word in 
their turn to the other German tribes, among 
theso to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers j and by 
this circuit it has come round from Constantinople 
to us.* 

Or again, interrogate ‘pagan’ and ‘ paganism/ 
and you will find important history in thorn. Many 
of us are aware that ‘ puguni/ derived from ‘ pagus/ 
a village, had at first no religious significance, but 
designated the dwellers in hamlets and villages, 
as distinguished from tho inhabitants of towns 
and cities. It was, indeed, then not unfrequently 
applied to ail civilians, as contradistinguished from 

* Tho paBsogo most, illuslintivo of tho parentngo of tho word 
'ih from Wnlfifrid Slmbo (about ,v.l>. 810). Ab ipaiw nnti-m 
Onocitt Kyrvh A Jfyrios, oL alia multa urcepiimtH. Sieiil donum 
3)oi llasilioi, i.o. Nogin A Itego, BMM-tiiim Kyrloa, i.e. Dominion, 
A Uumino, minonpalur. Si iiulom quiwitur, quAocoasiomt ml nos 
vcaligiu hire griecilutia ndvonerint, ilicoiiditm prieripuA A (Jotliia, 
qni ot Uelio, efim eo tempore, quo ad lldum Cluisli pmtueli aunt, 
in Qnvcorum provinciia coiniiiomiiloK, nostrum, i.o. IhroliHeum 
aonnoriom Imbuorinl. Of. Rudolf von Kaumor, Kinmirkung dcs 
Chridcnthinns uuj' die AlthochdoUachc Sjmtchc, p. 288. 



the military casteand this fact may have had a 
certain iuflueuce, when the idea of th^ faithful as 
soldiers of Christ was strongly realized in the 
minds of men. Rut it was mainly in this way 
that it became a name for those alien from the 
faith of Christ. The Church fixed itself first in the 
seats and centres of intelligence, in the towns and 
cities of the .Roman Empire; in them its earliest 
triumphs were won; while, long after these had 
accepted the truth, heathen superstitions and 
idolatries lingered on in the obscure hamlets and 
villages; so that ‘ pagans,’ or villagers, came to 
be applied to all the remaining votaries of the 
old and decaying superstitious, although not all, 
but only most of them, were such. In an edict 
of the Emperor Yalentiuiaii, of date A.n. 3G8, 

‘ pagan ’ first assumes this secondary meaning. 
We explain ‘heathen’ in exactly tlie same way. 
When the Christian faith was first introduced into 
Germany, it was the wild dwellers on the heaths 
who longest resisted the truth. One hardly expects 
an etymology in Piers Ploughman; but this is 
there: 

• I(d hen is to mono of tor lieetli, 

And untiled ertfio.’ 

Here, then, are two instructive notices—one, the 
historic fact that the Church of Christ planted 
itself first in the haunts of learning and intel¬ 
ligence; another, morally more important, that 
it shunned not discussion, feared not to en¬ 
counter the wit and wisdom of this world, or to 
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expose its claims to tho st»arcliiiift* examination of 
educated men; but, on the contrary, bad its 
claims first veeogni'/.ed by them, and in the great 
cities of the world won first a complete triumph 
over all opposing powers.* 

I quoted in my first locturo tho words of ono 
who, magnifying the advantago to be dorived 
from such studies as o\irs, observed that often¬ 
times more might be learned from the history of 
a word than from tho history of a campaign. 
Words out of number, such as ‘sophist,’ 4 barba¬ 
rous,’ 4 clerk,’ 4 romance,’ 4 benefice,’ 4 sacrament/ 
suggest themselves to me, by aid of any ono of 
wliicli wo might provo tho truth of the assertion. 
Let us tako 4 sacrament;’ its history, whilo it 
carries us far, will yet carry us by ways full of 
instruction; and this, whilo wo confino ourselves 
strictly to this history, not needlessly meddling 
with discussions about, tho thing, its place and 
importance in the Christian scheme. We shall 
find ourselves first among tho forms of .Roman 
law. The ‘.sacramontum’ appears thero as the 
deposit or pledge, which in certain suits plaintiff 
and defendant wore alike hound to make, and 
whereby fchoy engaged themselves to one another; 
tho loser of tho suit forfeiting his pledge to sacred 
temple uses, from which fact tho name 4 sacra- 
mentnm,’ or thing consecrated, wavs iivst derived. 


* Thorn i« a good lioto on ‘pagan’ in Gibbon’n Decline 
and Dali, c. 21, nt tho oml; and in Grimm’s Deutsche l\IythoU 
p. 1108; nnd llio history of iho changes in tho word s U80 in 
traced in another interest in Mill's Logic, voh i'i. p. 271. 




The word, as next employed, plants us amidst the 
military affairs of Rome, designating the military 
oath by which the Roman soldiers mutually en¬ 
gaged themselves at the first enlisting never to 
desert their standards, or turn their backs upon 
the enemy, or abandon their InvpGrator —this em¬ 
ployment teaching us the sacredness which the 
Romans attached to their military engagements, 
and going far to account for their victories. The 
word was then transferred from this military oath 
to any solemn oath whatsoever. These three stages 
{ sacramentum ’ had already passed through, before 
the Church claimed it for her own, or indeed her¬ 
self existed at all. Her early writers, out of a sense 
of the sacredness and solemnity of the oath, trans¬ 
ferred this name to almost any net of special so¬ 
lemnity or sanctity, above all to such mysteries 
as intended more than met eye or ear. For them 
the Incarnation was a ‘sacrament,’ the lift mg up 
of the brazen serpent was a ‘ sacrament,’ the giv¬ 
ing of the manna, and many things more. It is 
well to be acquainted with this phase of the 
word’s history, depriving as it does of all con¬ 
vincing power those passages quoted by Romish 
controversialists from early church-writers in proof 
of their seven sacraments. It is quite true that 
these may have called marriage a ‘ sacrament,’ and 
Confirmation a ‘sacrament, 5 and we may reach the 
Roman seven without difficulty; but then they 
called many tilings more, which even the theolo¬ 
gians of Rome do not include in the ‘ sacraments 5 
properly so called,by the same mime; and this 
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evidence, proving too much, in fact proves nothing 
at till. Ono other singe in the word’s history re¬ 
mains; its limitation, namely, to the two ‘sacra¬ 
ments,’ properly so called, of the Christian Church. 
A roinininconco of the employment of * sacrament,’ 
an employment which still aurvivod, to signify the 
plighted troth of the lloman soldier to Ids captain 
and commander, was that which had most to do 
with Lho transfer of the word to Baptism; wherein 
we, with more than ono allusion to this oath of 
thoirs, pledge ourselves to tight manfully under 
Christ’s banner, and to continue his faithful soldiers 
and servants to our life’s end; while the mysterious 
character of the Holy Eucharist was mainly that 
which earned for it this name. 

Wo have already found history imbedded in the 
word * frank;’ hut I must bring forward the Franks 
again, to account for the fact with which we are 
all familiar, that in tho East not Frenchmen alone, 
but all Europeans, are so called. Why, it may be 
asked, should this bo? This wide use of ‘ Frank’ 
dates from tho Crusades; Michaud, the chief 
Ftouch historian of these, finding evidence here that 
his countrymen took a decided lend, as their gal¬ 
lantry woll fitted them to do, in these romantic 
enterprises of lho middle ages; impressed them¬ 
selves so strongly on tho imagination of tho East 
as the crusading nation of Europo, that their name 
was extended lo all tho warriors of Christendom. 
Ho is not hero snatching for them more than their 
just right. A very large proportion of the noblest 
Crusaders, as of others most inlluontial in bringing 
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t.hcso enterprises about, as Peter the Hermit, Pope 
Urban the Second, St. Bernard, wore I'Yeneh, and 
tints gave, inn way sufficiently etisy to explain, an 
appellation to alb* 

To the Crusades also, and to the interne hatred 
which they roused throughout Christendom against 
the Mahometan infidels, \vc owe ‘miscreant,’ ns 
designating one to whom the vilest principles ami 
pmclico arc ascribed. A ‘ miscreant/ at the first, 
meant simply a misbeliever. Tbe mime would lnivo 
been applied as freely, and with ns little sense of 
injustice, to the royal-hearted Saladin as to (lie 
vilest wretch that fought in his armies. By de¬ 
grees, however, those who employed it tinged it 
more and moro with their feeling and passion, 
more and more lost sight of its primary use, until 
they used it of any whom they regarded with 
feelings of abhorrence, resembling those which 
they entertained for an infidel; juntas ‘Samaritan’ 
was employed by the Jows simply as a term of re¬ 
proach, and with no thought whether he on whom 
it was fastened was in fact ono of that dotosted 
race or not; where indeed they wore tpiito sure 
that ho was not (John viii. 48). ‘Assassin ’ also, 
au Arabic word whose story you will find no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining, belongs to a romantic chapter 
in the history of the Crusades.f 

Various explanations of ‘cardinal’ have boon 
proposed, which should account for the appropria¬ 
tion of this name to tho parochial cl orgy of the 


* Sco l/iiltor, Holy H'ar, b. i. c. 13. 
t Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 04. 
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city of Romo with tho subordinate bishops of that 
diocese, This appropriation is an outgrowth, mul 
a standing testimony, of tlio measureless assump¬ 
tions of the .Roman See. One of tlio fuvourito 
comparisons by which that See was wont to set 
out its relation of superiority to all other Churches 
of Christendom was this; it was tlio hinge or 
6 cardo ’ on which all tlio rest of tho Church, ns 
tlio door, at once depended and turned. It fol¬ 
lowed presently upon this that the clergy of Rome 
were ‘ curdinales,’ as nearest to, and most closely 
connected with, him who was thus the hinge or 
( cardo’ of nil.'* 

f Legend 5 is a word with an instructive history. 
Wo all know wlmt a ‘ legend ’ means now. It is a 
talo which is not truo, which, however historic in. 
form, is not so in fact, claims no serious belief for 
itself. It was cpiito otherwise once. Hy tin's naino 
of ‘ legends ’ tin; annual commemorations of the 
faith and paticnco of Cod’s saints in persecution 
and death were originally called; they in this 
name proclaiming that they were worthy to bo 
read, and from this worthiness deriving thoir 
name. At. a later day, as corruptions spread 
through tho Church, these ‘legends’ grew, in 
Hooker’s words, ‘to bo nothing else but heaps of 


* Tints a li-tlor professing to bo of Pnpo Ainiclclnt) tlio First 
in tlu- fl i si century, but really belonging to liio ninth: Apouiolicu 
Scdou ctirt/o ct caput omnium Kcclcmmnm A Domino est conati- 
tula ; ct siciit airtliiic ostium regilur, sic linjus S. Sadia nnctori- 
talo onmes Kecb-sim regmitnr. And wo hiivo * enrdiunt ’ put in 
relation with lids ‘cardo’ in ft gomiino letter of Popo Leo tlio 
Ninth: Cloriei sumnifo Scdis Cardinalcs dicuutiir, curdini utiqno 
illi quo eietern moventur, vieitmm adlucrentcs. 


which bred them abhorring them.’ How steeped 
in falsehood, to what an extent, according to 
Luther’s indignant turn of the word, the * legends ’ 
(Legende) must have become ‘ lyings’ (Liigende), 
we can best guess, when we measure the moral 
forces which must have been at work, before that 
which was accepted at the first as ‘ worthy to be 
read,’ should have been felt by this very name to 
announce itself as most unworthy to he read, to 
be destitute of all true worth, to belong at best to 
the region of fable, if not to that of actual un¬ 
truth. 

An inquiry into the pedigree of ‘ dunce’ lays 
open to us an important page in the intellectual 
history of Europe. Certain theologians in the 
middle ages were termed Schoolmen; having been 
formed and trained in the cloister and cathedral 
schools which Charlemagne and his immediate 
successors had founded. These were men not to 
be lightly spoken of, as they often are by those 
who never read a line of their works, and liavo 
not a hundredth part of their wit; who moreover 
little guess how many of the most familiar words 
which they employ, or misemploy, have descended 
to them from these. ‘ fieal,’ ‘virtual,’ ‘entity,’ 
* nonentity,’ ‘equivocation,’ all these, with many 
more unknown to classical Latin, but now almost 
necessities to us, were first coined by the School¬ 
men; and, passing over from them into the 
speech of those more or less interested in their 
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speculations, have gradually filtered through tho 
snceeasivo strata of society, till now they have 
reached, some of them, to quite tho lowest. At 
tho revival of learning, however, their works fell 
out of favour: they wero not written in classical 
Latin: tho form in which their speculations wore 
thrown was often unattractive; it was mainly in 
their authority that tho Romish Church found 
support for its porilled dogmas. On all these ac¬ 
counts it was esteemed a mark of intellectual pro¬ 
gress to havo broken with them, and thrown* off 
(heir yoke. Some, howover, still clung to these 
Schoolmen, and to one in particular, Duns Scotus, 
the chief teacher of the Franciscan order; and 
many times an adherent of the old learning 
would seek to strengthen his position by an appeal 
to its famous doctor, familiarly called Buns; while 
those of tho new loarning would contemptuously 
rejoin, 1 Oh, you are a DunsmanJ or more briefly, 

‘ You are a /Juris,’—or, ‘This is a pieco of dun- 
sanj\' and inasmuch as the new learning was ever 
enlisting more and more of the genius and scholar¬ 
ship of tho age on its side, the title became more 
and more a term of scorn : * Remember ye not,’ 
says Tyndftl, ‘how within this thirty years and 
far less, tho old barking curs, Dunce's disciples, 
and like draff called Scotists, tho children of 
darkness, raged in every pulpit against Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew?’ Ami thus from that long 
oxtinct oonllict hetwoon the old and tho new 
learning, that strife between tho medieval and 
the modern theology, wo inhorit ‘dunce’ and 


‘dnnecvy.’ The lot of Duuswas certainly a hard one, 
who, whatever his merits ns a teacher of Christian 
truth, wns assuredly one of the keenest and most 
subtle-wilted of men. lie, the f subtle Doctor* 
by pre-eminence, for so his admirers called him, 
‘the wittiest of the school divines,* as Hooker 
does not scruple to style him, could scarcely have 
anticipated, and very little deserved, that his 
name should be turned into a by-word for in¬ 
vincible .stupidity. 

This is but one example of the singular fortune 
waiting upon words. We have another of a paral¬ 
lel injustice, in the use which ‘ mammetry,’ a 
contraction of ‘ Mahmnetry,’ obtained in our early 
English. Mahometanism being the most prominent 
form of false religion with which our ancestors 
came in contact, ‘ mammetry ’ was used, up to 
and beyond the .Reformation, to designate first 
any false religion, and then the worship of idols ; 
idolatry being proper to, and a leading feature of, 
most of the false religions of the world. Men 
did not pause to remember that Mahometanism is 
the great exception, being as it is a protest agaiust 
all idol-worship whatsoever; so that it was a 
signal injustice to call an idol 'a mammet* or a 
Mahomet, and idolatry ‘mammetry. 5 To pursue 
the fortunes of the word a little further, at the 
next step not religious images only, but dolls were 
called ‘ raairtmets; ’ and when in Romeo and 
Juliet old Capulet contemptuously styles his 
daughter ‘a whining mammet ,* the process is 
strange, yet its every step easy to be traced, 
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whereby tho liamo of the Arabian false prophet is 
fastened on the fair maiden of Veronn. 

A misnomer such as this may remind us of the 
immense importance of possessing such names for 
things ns shall not involvo or suggest an error. 
We have already seen this in the province of tho 
moral life; hut in other regions also it nearly 
concerns us. Resuming, as words do, tho past, 
moulding tho future, how important it is that sig¬ 
nificant facts or tendencies in tho world’s history 
should have their right names. It is a corrupting 
of tho very springs and sources of knowledge, when 
wo bind up not a truth, but an error, in tho very 
nomenclature which wc use. It is the putting of 
an obstacle which, however imperceptibly, is yet 
ever at work, hindering any right apprehension 
of tho thing which has been thus erroneously 
noted. 

Out of a sense of this, an eminent German 
scholar of the last century, writing On. the Influence 
of Opinions on IFirmfa, did not slop here, nor 
make .tins the entire title of his book, but added 
another and further clause —and on the Influence 
of Words on Opinions ;* the mailer which fulfils 
tho promise of this latter half of tho title of his 
work constituting by far its most interesting and 
original portion: for while the influence of opi¬ 
nions on words would bo called in question by 
none, Bounds like a truism, this, on the contrary, 


* Von (hr Emjluss i hr Meinnnycn hi ilia Spmche, lend dvr 
Spracho in die Mchnmgtn, von ,T, D. Michuolis. Uorliti, 1700. 
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of words on opinions, would doubtless present 
itself ns a novelty to many. And yet it is an 
influence which has been powerfully felt in every 
region of human knowledge, in science, in uvt, in 
morals, in theology. The reactive energy of words, 
not merely on the passions of men (for that of 
course), but on their calmly formed opinions, 
would furnish a very curious chapter in the history 
of human knowledge and human iguorance. 

Sometimes words with no fault of theirs, for 
they did not originally bind up auy error, will yet 
draw some error iu their train, of which error they 
will afterwards prove the most effectual bulwark 
and shield. Let me instance- the author just 
referred to supplies the example — the word 
* crystal.’ The strange notion concerning the 
origin of the thing, current among the natural 
philosophers of antiquity, and which only two 
centuries ago Sir Thomas Browne thought it 
worth while to place first and foremost among the 
4 Vulgar Errors' which he undertook to dissipate, 
was plainly traceable to a confusion occasioned 
by the name. Crystal, as they supposed, was ice 
or snow which had undergone such a process of 
induration, ns totally and for ever to have lost its 
fluidity;* and Pliny, backing up one error by 
another, affirmed that it was only found in 
regions of extreme cold. The fact is, that the 
Greek word for crystal originally signified ice; 


* Augustine: Quid est crystaUum? Nbc est glncie durata 
per multos annos ita uta solo vet igue facile dissolvi nou posait. 
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but was early transferred to tlmt which so nearly 
resembles icc ns does the diaphanous quart'/, which 
alone toe cull by this name; and then in a little while 
it was taken for granted that the two, having the 
same name, were in fact the same substance; and 
this mistake it took ages to correct. 

Natural history abounds with legends. In the 
word ‘ leopard’ one of these 1ms been permanently 
bound up; tho error, having first given birth to 
the name, being afterwards itself maintained 
and propagated by it.. The leopard, us is well 
known, was not for tho Grreok and Latin zoologists 
a species by itself, but a mongrel birth of the male 
panther or pard and the lioness ; and in ‘ leopard 
or ‘ lion-pnrd,’ this fabled double descent is ex¬ 
pressed.* ‘ Cockatrice’ embodies a somewhat 
similar fable. 

( Gothic’ is plainly a misnomer, and has often’ 
been a misloader as well, when applied to a style of 
architecture which belongs not to one, but to all 
the Germanic tribes; which, moreover, did not 
eomo into existence till many centuries after any 
people called Goths had ceased from the earth. 
Those, indeed, who first called this medieval archi¬ 
tecture ‘ Gothic,’ had no intention of ascribing to 
the Goths the first invention of it, however this 
language may seem now to bind up in itself an 
assertion of the kind. ‘ Gothic’ was at first a 
mere random name of contempt. The Goths, 

* TliiH wror Ihh(o< 1 info modom tiincH; lime Fuller (A Visgak 
Hight of Valentine, wl. i. p. 19ft); ‘ Leopards and mules arc pro¬ 
perly ao creatures.’ 

i 2 
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with the Vandals, being the standing representa¬ 
tives of the rude in manners and barbarous in 
taste, they who would throw scorn on this archi¬ 
tecture as compared with that classical Italian 
which alone seemed worthy of their admiration,* 
called it ‘Gothic,’ meaning rude and barbarous 
thereby. We, who recognize in this Gothic the 
most wondrous and consummate birth of genius 
in one region of human art, find it hard to believe 
that this was once a title of scorn, and sometimes 
erroneously assume some reference here to the 
people among whom first it arose. 

* Classical ’ and ( romantic,* names given to op¬ 
posing schools of literature and art, contain an 
absurd antithesis; and cither say nothing at all, 
or say something erroneous. ‘ Revival of learning’ 
is a phrase only partially true when applied to 
that mighty intellectual movement in Western 
Europe which marked the close of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth. A 
revival there might be, and indeed there was, of 
Greek learning at that time ; but there could not 
be properly affirmed a revival of Latin, inasmuch 
as it had never been dead; or, if it had, still had 
revived long before. ‘ Renaissance,’ applied in 
France to tbe new direction which art took about 


* The name, as thn designation of a style of arrbiteeluro, 
came to ns from Italy. Thus Fuller in his Worthies: ‘J.etthc 
Italians deride our English and condemn them for Golhish build¬ 
ings.* See too a very curious expression of men's sentiments 
about Gothic architecture as Fimply barbarous, in Phillips's Km 
World of Words, 1706, s. v. ‘Gotbiek.’ 
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the age of Francis the First, is another question- 
begging word. Very many would entirely deny 
that the bringing back of antique pagan forms 
into Christian art was a 4 renaissance ’ or new birth 
of it at all. 

But inaccuracy of naming may draw after it 
more serious mischief in regions move important. 
Nowhere is accuracy more vital than in words 
having to do with the groat facts and objects of our 
faith; for such words, ns Coleridge has observed, 
uve never inert, but constantly exercise an im¬ 
mense reactive influence on those who employ 
thorn, evon ns they spread around them an atmo¬ 
sphere, which those who often use, or hoar them 
used, unconsciously inhale. The so-called 4 Uni¬ 
tarians,’ claiming by this name of theirs to be 
asserters of the unity of the Godhead, claim that 
which belongs to us by far better right than to 
them ; which, indeed, belonging of fullest right to 
us, does not properly belong to them at all. I 
should, therefore, without any intention of offence, 
refuse the name to them; just as 1 should decline, 
by calling those of the Roman obedience 4 Catho¬ 
lics,’ to give up the whole question at issue between 
vjb and them. So, also, did X hold with them, I 
should never, however convenient it might some¬ 
times be, consent to call the great religious move¬ 
ment of Europe in the sixteenth century the 
4 Reformation.’ Such in our esteem it was, and 
in the deepest, truest souse of the word ; a reform¬ 
ing of things that wero amiss in the Church. But 
how any who estcom it a disastrous, and, on their 
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part who brought it about, a most guilty schism, 
can call it by this name, is surprising. 

Lot me urge on you here the importance of 
seeking in every case to acquaint yourselves with 
the circumstances under which any body of men 
who have played an important part in history, 
above all in the history of your own land, obtained 
the name by which they were afterwards willing 
to be known, or which was used for their designa¬ 
tion by others. This you may do as a matter of 
historical inquiry, and keeping entirely aloof in 
spirit from the scorn, the bitterness, the falsehood, 
the calumny, out of which very frequently these 
names were first imposed. Whatever of these 
may have been at work in them who coined or 
gave currency to the name, the name itself can 
never without serious loss be neglected by any who 
would truly understand the moral significance of 
the thing; always something, often much, may be 
learned from it. Learn, then, about each ono of 
these names which you meet in your studies, 
whether it was one which men gave to themselves; 
or one imposed on them by others, and which they 
never recognized ; or one which being first im¬ 
posed by others, was yet in course of time admitted 
and allowed by themselves. We have examples 
in ail these kinds. Thus the 'Gnostics’ called 
themselves such; the name was of their own 
devising, and declared that whereof they made 
their boast; it was the same with the * Cavaliers ’ 
of our Civil War. 1 Quaker/ ‘ Puritan/ * Itoitud- 
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head,’ were all, on the contrary, names devised by 
others, and never accepted by those to whom they 
were attached; while ‘Whig-’ and ‘Tory* wore 
nicknames originally of bitterest scorn and party 
hate, given by two political bodies in England to 
ono another,* the Whig being properly a sour 
Scottish Covenanter, the Tory an Irish bog-trotting 
freebooter ; while yet these nicknames in tract of 
timo so lost and let go what was offensive in 
them, that in tho end they were adopted by the 
very parties themselves. The German f Lutherans’ 
were originally so called by Ihciv antagonists.*|* 
In the same way f Mothodisls* was a name not 
first taken by the followers of Wesley, but fastened 
on them by others, while yet thoy have been sub¬ 
sequently willing to accept and to be known by 
it. ‘ Capuchin ’ wns a jesting name, given by the 
boys in the streets to that branch of the Francis¬ 
cans which afterwards accepted if as their proper 
designation. If was provoked by tho peaked and 
pointed hood (eapuelm) which they wore. 

A ‘ Premier’ or 4 Prime Minister,’ though un¬ 
known to tho law of England, is at present one of 
tho institutions of the country. The acknowledged 
leadership of ono inomber of the Government is 
a fact of only gradual growth in our constitutional 
history, but ono in which the.nation has entirely 
acquiesced,—nor is there anything invidious now 


* In TIorlli's Kxatucn,\*. 1321, is n v«ry lively, though not u 
very impartial, account of th« lino of tluwo jinnies. 

f Pr. Kelt, ouo of tho curliest who wrote ngniilsl tho Refor¬ 
mation, first called tho Reformed Lutheran!. 
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m the name, lint in what spirit the Pnrliamentavj 
Opposition, having coined the term, applied it firs' 
to Sir Robert Walpole, is plain from some words 
of his spoken in the House of Commons Feb. 1 1 
1742 : * Having invested mo with a kind of 
dignity, and styled me a Prime Minister , the.} 
[the Opposition] impute to me an unpardonable 
abuse of the chimerical authority which they oul.5 
created and conferred.’ 

Now of these titles some undoubted!}', lilc< 
*■ capuchin’ which 1 instanced just now, stand ii 
no living connexion with those that bear them 
aud such, though seldom without their instruction, 
yet plainly are not so instinctive as others, ii: 
which the iunermost heart of the thing named sc 
utters itself, that, having mastered the name, \vt 
have placed ourselves at the central point, from 
which best to master everything besides. It if 
thus with ‘Gnostic’ and ‘Gnosticism:’ in the 
prominence given to gnosis or knowledge, as op¬ 
posed to faith, lies the key to the whole system. 
The Greek Church lias loved ever to style itself, 
the Holy * Orthodox ’ Church, the Latin, the Holy 
c Catholic ’ Church. Follow up the thoughts whicli 
these words suggest. What a world of teaching 
they contain; above all when brought into direct 
comparison and opposition one with the other. 
How does all which is innermost in the Greek and 
Roman mind unconsciously reveal itself hero ; 
the Greek Church regarding as its chief blazon 
that its speculation is right, the Latin that its em¬ 
pire is universal. Nor indeed is it merely tho 
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Greek and Latin Churches which utter themselves 
here, but Greece and Home in their deepost dis¬ 
tinctions, as these existed from the beginning. 
The key to the whole history, Pagan as well as 
Christian, of caoh is in these words. We can 
understand how the one established a dominion in 
the region of the mind which shall never be over¬ 
thrown, tho other founded an empire in tho world 
whoso visible effects shall never bo dono away. 
This is an illustrious example; hut I am bold to 
affirm that, in their degree, all parties, religious 
and political, which have riseu up in England, 
are known by names that will repay study; by 
names, to understand which will bring us far to 
an understanding of their strength and their weak¬ 
ness, thoir truth and their error, tho idea and 
in ton bi on according to which they wrought. ‘Puri¬ 
tans,’ ‘Fifth-Monarchy Men,’‘Seekers,‘Levellers,’ 
‘ Independents,’ ‘ Friends,’ ( Rationalists,’ e Latitu- 
dmavians,’ ‘ Freethinkers,' these titles, with many 
more, have each its significance.; and would you 
understand wlmt any of these intended, you mudt 
first understand what thoy wore called. From 
this you must start; evon as you must bring back 
to this wluitevor further information you may 
acquire; putting your later gains, if possible, in 
subordination to tho name; at nil events in re¬ 
lation and connexion with it. 

You will often be able to glean knowlodgo from 
the names of tilings, if nob as important as all 
this, yet interesting in its way. Wlmt a record of 
inventions, how much of tho history of com- 
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merce, is preserved in mimes! Thus the‘magnet’ 
has its lifime from Magnesia; the * baldachin ’ from 
‘ Baldacco,’ the Italian name of Bagdad; from 
which city the costly silk which composed .this 
canopy originally came. The ‘bayonet’ tells us 
that it was first made at Bayonne—‘ worsted > that 
it was first spun at a village so called (in. the 
neighbourhood of Norwich)—‘ sarsnet ’ that it is 
a Saraceu manufacture—*cambric’ that it reached 
ns from Cambray—‘ crape ’ from Cyprus (the 
earlier form of the word is ‘cypres’)—‘copper’ 
also that it drew its name from this same island, 
so richly furnished with mines of this metal— 
4 diaper’ that it came from Ypres—‘damask’ 
from Damascus (the ‘ damson’ also is the‘dama¬ 
scene ’ or Damascus plum)—‘arras * from Arras— 
‘dimity* from Damietta—‘gauze* from Gaza— 
‘ cord wain ’ or ‘cordovan* from Cordova—‘cur¬ 
rants ’ from Corinth—‘delf ’ from Delft—‘ indigo’ 
(indicum) from India—‘gamboge’ from Cam¬ 
bodia— * agates ’ from a Sicilian liver, Achates— 
•^et ’ from a river Gages in Lycia, where this black 
stone is found.* ■ ‘ Rhubarb * is a corruption of 
Rim barharnm, the root from the savage banks of 
the Ilhu or Volga—‘jalap’ is from Xalapa, a 
town in Mexico—‘jane’ from Genoa—‘parch¬ 
ment’ from Pergamum. The ‘bezant,’ so often 
named in our early literature, is money of Byzan¬ 
tium ; the ‘ guiuea 1 was originally coined (in 1GG3) 


* In JTollancVs Pliny, the Greek form ‘gngntes’ is *till re¬ 
tained, though be calls it more commonly ‘jeat’ or ‘goal.’ 
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of gold brought from the African coast so culled. 
The pound or penny ‘sterling* was a certain 
weight of bullion according to tho standard of the 
Esterlings, or Eastern merchants from the Haase 
towns on the Bailie. The fashion of tho ‘ cravat ’ 
was borrowed from the Croats, or Crabats, ns this 
wild soldiery of tho Thirty Years’ War used to bo 
called. The ‘ biggon,’ a plaitt cap often mentioned 
by our early writers, was first worn by the Beguines, 
communities of pietist women in the Middle Ages. 
England now sends her calicoes and muslins to 
India and tho East; yet these words give standing 
witness that wo oneo imported thorn from thence; 
for ‘calico’ is from Calicut, and * muslin ’ from 
jMoussitl, a oily in Asiatic Turkey. ‘ Ermine 1 in 
the Rpoil of the Armenian rat; the ‘spaniel* is 
from Spain, or perhaps from Hispaniola; ‘Sherry,’ 
or ‘ Sherris,* ns Shakespeare wrote it, is sent us 
from Xercft; and ‘port’ from Oporto. Tho ‘phea¬ 
sant’ reached us from the banks of the Phnsis; 
the £ bantam ’ from a Dutch settlement in Java 
of the same name ; tho ‘ cherry ’ was brought by 
Lucnllusfrom Cerasus, a city in Pontus; tho‘peach’ 
declares itself a Persian fruit; tho ‘ quince ’ has un¬ 
dergone so many changes in its progress through 
Italian and French to us, that it hardly retains 
any trace of Cydon (malum Cydoniuni), a town 
of Crete, from which, however, it is called. 

Occasionally a name will embody and give per¬ 
manence to an error; as when in‘America’the 
discovery of tho New World, which belonged to 
Columbus, is ascribed to another emiueut dis- 



coverer; but one who bad no title to this honour, 
aud was entirely guiltless of any attempt to 
usurp it for himself.* Our ‘ turkeys ’ aro not from 
Turkey, as their name seems to say, and as was 
assumed by those who imposed that name, but 
from that New World where alone they are native. 
This error the French in another shape repeat, 
ealliug it c diode,’ originally ‘poulet cVInde ,’ or 
Indian fowl. There lies in ‘gypsy’ or Egyp¬ 
tian the assumption that Egypt was the original 
home of this strango people; as was widely 
believed when they made their first appearance in 
Europe early in the fifteenth century. That this, 
however, was a mistake, their language leaves no 
doubt; proclaiming ns it does that they are wan¬ 
derers from a more distant East, an outcast tribe 
from Jfiudostau. ‘ Bohemians,’ as they are called 
by the French, testifies to an error of a like 
character, to the fact that at their first apparition 
they were supposed by the common people in 
Fruuee to be the expelled Hussites of Bohemia. 

Where words have not embodied an error, it 
will yet sometimes happen that the sound or 
spelling of a word will to vs suggest a wrong 
explanation, against which in these studies it will 
need to be on our guard. There has been a stage 
in most boys’ geographical knowledge, when they 
have taken for granted that Jutland was so called, 
not because it was the land of the Jutes, but on 

* Humboldt has abundantly shown this (Cosmos, vol. ii. note 
457). He ascribes its general reception to its introduction into 
a popular work on geography, published in 1507. 
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account of its jidtiwj out into the sea in so re¬ 
markable a manner. As the oak, in Greek $pv y, 
plays no inconsiderable part in tho religious disci¬ 
pline of the Druids, it is not wonderful if most 
students at one time of their lives Imvo put the 
two in etymological connexion. The G reeks, who 
iu so incomprehensible a manner assumed tlmt 
words in all languages were to be explained by the 
Greek, did so of course. .So, too, there have not 
been wanting thoso who have traced in the name 
f .Tove * a heathen reminiscence of the awful name 
of Jehovah ; while yet, however spooious this may 
seem, on closor scrutiny the words dcclaro tlmt 
they have no connexion with one another. 

Sometimes a falsely-assumed derivation has re¬ 
acted upon and modified the spelling. Tims the 
name of the Celtic tribe whom we call the*Piets,’ 
would not have come down to us exact!}' in this 
form, but for the notion which early got abroad, 
tlmt they were so called from their custom of 
Blaming or painting their bodies, that in fact 
4 Piet’ meant 4 the painted.’ This in itself is most 
unlikely. We can quite conceive the Homans 
giving this name to tho first barbarous people 
they encountered, who were in tho habit of thus 
painting themselves. For such a custom, forcing 
itself on the eye, and impressing itself on the 
imagination, is exactly tho motive which gives 
birth to a name. Put after they had been long 
familiar with the tribes in southern Britain, among 
whom this painting or tattooing was equally in 
use, it is inconceivable tlmt they should have 
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applied it to a northern tribe, with which they first 
came in contact at a far later day. The name is 
more probably the original Celtic one, ‘ peichta,’ or 
4 The fighters,’ slightly modified to give it a Latin 
shape and sound iu the mouths of the Homans. 
It may have been the same with ‘ hurricane.’ In 
the tearing up and hurnjiny away of the canes in 
the sugar plantations by this West Indian tornado, 
many have seen an explanation of the name ; just 
in the same way as the Latin ‘ calamitas ’ has beeu 
derived from r calamus,’ the stalk of the corn. In 
both cases the etymology is faulty; ‘hurricane,’ 
probably a Carib word at the first, is only a trans¬ 
planting into our tongue of the Spanish * hurrucan 5 
or the French * ouragan.’ 

It is a signal evidence of the conservative 
powers of language, that we may continually trace 
in speech the record of customs and states of 
society which have now passed so entirely away as 
to survive in these words alone. For example, a 
< stipulation ’ or agreement is so called, as mauy 
affirm, from ‘stipula,’ a straw; and tells of a 
Roman custom, that when two persons would 
make a mutual engagement with one another,* 
they would break a straw between them. We all 
know what fact of English history is laid lip in 
‘ curfew * or ‘ couvre-feu.’ The ‘limner,’ or ‘ luiui- 
nenr’ (limhnatore), throws us back on a time 
when the illumination of manuscripts was the 


* See on this disputed point, and oil the rotation between t-bo 
Latin ‘atipulatio* and the old German custom not altogether 
dissimilar, J. Grimm, Deuitehe liechlsalterlMinicr , pp. 121, sqq. 
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leading occupation of tho painter; so that from 
this work ho derived his name. ‘Thrall* and 
‘ thraldom * descend to us from a period when ifc 
was the custom to thrill or drill the ear of a slave 
in token of servitude ; a custom in use* among’ the 
Jews (Deut. xv. 17), and retained by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, who were wont thus to pierce 
at the church door the cars of their bond-servants. 
By * lumber,’ we are, or might be, taught that 
Lombards were the first pawnbrokers, even as they 
were the first hankers, in England; a‘lumbor’- 
room being a ‘lombard ’-room, or a room where 
tho pawnbroker stored his pledges.* Nor need I 
do more than remind you that in our common 
phrase of ‘ signing our name,’ we preservo a record 
of a timo when such first ruduneuts of education 
us the power of writing, were the portion of so 
few, that it was not as now an exception, but the 
custom, of most persons to make their mark or 
‘sign;* great barons and kings themselves not 
being ashamed to set this sigti or cross to the 
weightiest documents. To ‘ subscribe * the name 
would more accurately express what now wc do. 
As often as wo term arithmetic the science of 
‘ calculation,’ wo allude to that rudimental period 
of tho science of numbers, when pebbles (calculi) 
wore used, as nosv among savages they oflon are, 
to facilitate tho practice of counting; tho Greeks 
did tho same in a word of theirs (yf/yfaXein); ns in 
another ( 7 r£/u 7 rd£eiv) record of a period was kept 
when the five fingers were so employed. ‘Expend,’ 


* Sco my Select Glossary a. v. Lumber. 
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‘ expense,’ tell us that money was once weighed 
out (Gen. xxxiii. 1G), not counted out {is now. In 
‘library* wc preserve the fact that books were 
written on the burk (liber) of trees; in ‘volume’ 
that they were rolls; in ‘ book* itself that they 
were beechen tablets; as in ‘paper,’ that the 
Egyptian papyrus, ‘ the paper reeds by the brooks,’ 
furnished at one time the chief material for 
writing. 

Names thus so often surviving things, we have 
no right to turn an etymology into an argu¬ 
ment. There was a notable attempt to do this in 
the controversy so earnestly carried on between the 
Greek and Latin Churches about the bread, whe¬ 
ther it should be leavened or unleavened, that was 
used at the Table of tho Lord. Those of the 
Eastern Church constantly urged that the Greek 
word for bread (and in Greek was the authoritative 
record of the first institution of the Holy Com¬ 
munion) implied, according to its root, that which 
was raised or lifted up; not, therefore, to use a 
modern term, sad or set, that is, unleavened bread, 
but such rather as had undergone the process of 
fermentation. But even if the etymology on which 
they relied (iipTos from atpco to raise) bad been 
as certain as it is questionable, they could draw no 
argument of the slightest worth from so remote an 
etymology, and one which had so long fallen out of 
the consciousness of those who employed the word. 

Theories too, which long since were utterly re¬ 
nounced, have yet left their traces behind them. 
Thus ‘ good humour,’ < bad humour,’ ‘ humours,’ 
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and, strangest contradiction of all, ‘ dry humour,’ 
rest altogether oil a now exploded, but a very obi 
and widely extended, theory of medicine; ac¬ 
cording to which there were four principal mois¬ 
tures or ‘ humours ’ in the natural body, on the 
duo proportion and combination of which the dispo¬ 
sition alike of body and of mind depended.* Our 
present use of ‘temper’ has its origin in the same 
theory; (lie due admixture, or right ‘tempering,’ 
of these humours gave what was called the happy 
temper, or mixture, which, thus existingiuwardly, 
manifested itself also outwardly; while ‘dis¬ 
temper,’ which wo still employ in the sense of 
sickness, was that evil frame either of a man’s 
body or of his mind (for it was used of both) 
which had its rise in an unsuitable mingling of 
these humours. In these instances, as in many 
more, the great streams of thought and feeling 
have changed their course, flowing now in quite 
other channels from those which once they filled, 
hut have left these words us lasling memorials of 
the channels in which once they ran. 

Other singular examples we have of the way in 
which {he record of old errors, themselves dis¬ 
missed long ago, may yet survive in language,— 
being hound up in words, which grew into use 
when tlioso errors found credit, and which main¬ 
tain t heir currency still. The mythology which 
our ancestors brought with them from their tfer- 


* Ssh> ViH) U. Ucn .5o»son’a l-'nry Mu. i kiU of (us 
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man or Scandinavian homes is as much extinct 
for us as are the Lares, Larva*, and Lemures of 
heathen Koine; yet the deposit it has permanently 
left in that well-stored antiquarian museum, the 
English lauguage, is not inconsiderable. ‘Lubber,’ 
‘dwarf,’ ‘oaf,’ ‘droll,’ ‘wight,’ ‘urchin,’ ‘hag,’ 
‘ night-mare,’ ‘ gramary,’ ‘ Old Nick,’ ‘ ehangcliug’ 
(wechselkind), ‘ wicked,’ suggest themselves, as all 
bequeathed to us by that old Gothic demonology. 
No one now puts any faith in astrology, counts that 
the planet under which a man is horn will affect, 
his temperameut, make him for life of a disposi¬ 
tion grave or gay, lively or severe. Yet our 
language affirms as much ; for we speak of men as 
‘jovial,’or •saturnine,’ or ‘ mercurial ’—‘jovial,’ 
as being born under the planet Jupiter or Jove, 
which was the joyfnllest star, and of happiest 
augury of all: * a gloomy severe person is said 
to be ‘ saturnine,’ born, that is, under the planet 
Saturn, who makes those that own his influence, 
being born when he was in the ascendant, grave 
and stern as himself: another we call ‘ mercurial,’ 
or light-hearted, as those born under tlm planet 
Mercury were accounted to be. The same faith 
in the influence of the stars survives in ‘disas¬ 
trous,’ ‘ill-starred,’ ‘ascendancy,’ ‘lord of the 
ascendant,’ and, indeed, in ‘influence’ itself. 
Again, what curious legends belong to the ‘sar¬ 
donic,’ or ‘ Sardinian ’ j laugh ; u laugh caused, as 

** 'Jovial’ in Shakespeare's timo (suo CyniMinc, Acts, Sc. I) 
hail not forgotten its connexion with Jove. 

t Soc an excellent history of this word in Rost and Palm’s 
Greek Lexica", 8. v. aapla-io 1 ;. 
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was supposed, by a plant, in Sardinia, of which 
they who ate, died laughing: to the ‘ amethyst,’ 
esteemed, as the word implies, a preventive or 
antidote of drunkenness; nud to other words not 
a few of which are employed by us still. 

A question presents itself here, one which is not 
merely speculative ; for it has before now become 
a veritable case of conscience with some whether 
they ought to use words which originally rested 
on, and so seem still to affirm, some superstition or 
untruth. This question has practically settled 
itself; the words will keep their ground: but 
further, they have a right to do this; for no word 
need he considered so to root itself in its etymo¬ 
logy, and to draw its sap and strength from thence, 
that it cannot detach itself from this, and acquire 
the rights of ail independent existence. And thus 
our weekly newspapers commit no absurdity in 
calling themselves ‘ journals;’ we involve our¬ 
selves in no real contradiction, speaking of a 
‘quarantine’ of five, ten, or any number of days 
more or fewer than forly ; the wax of our * candles’ 
(‘ candela,’ from ‘ candeu ’) is not necessarily while ; 
our ‘ rubrics’ are such still, though seldom printed 
in red ink. X remember once asking a class of 
school-children, whether an announcement which 
during one very hard winter appeared in the 
papers, of a ‘ white Wuc/rbird ’ having been shot, 
was correctly worded, or self-contradictory and 
absurd. The less thoughtful members of the class 
instantly pronounced against it; while after a 
little considerat ion, two or three made answer that 
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it was perfectly correct, that, while no ilouht tlie 
bird had originally obtained this numo from its 
blackness, y<;l f black-bird ’ was now the mime of 
a species, mid one so cleaving to it, ns not to bo 
forfeited, even when the blackness had quite dis¬ 
appeared. We do not question the right of the 
* Nc.in Forest’ to retain this title, though it lias 
now stood for nigh eight hundred years; nor of 
‘ Naples’ to be Naiv City (Neapolis) still, after an 
existence three or four limes as long. 

It must, then, he esteemed a piece of ethical 
prudery, and an ignorance of the laws which 
languages obey, when the early Quakers refused 
to employ the names commonly given to (ho days 
of the week, and substituted for these, ‘ first day,’ 
f second day,' and so on. This they did, ns is well 
known, on the ground that it became imt Christian 
men to give the sanction to idolatry which was 
involved in the ordinary style—as though evory 
time they spoke of Wednesday they would he 
rendering some homage to Woden, of Thursday to 
Thor, of Friday to Freyn, and thus with the rest.* 
Now it is quite intelligible that the early C'ltris- 

*>' It is curious to find fuller prophesying, a my few years 
before. that ut somo future day mieh :i protest hh theim might 
actually be mined ( Church Ifi.itori/, h. ii. n n( 0): • Thuswo see 
the whole week hi'scalten-d with Saxon idols, whose pngaii gods 
wero the godfathers of the days, and nave them their names. 
This some zealot limy behold as the object of a necessary refor¬ 
mation, desiring to have iho days of the week new dipt, ami 
allied after other names. Though, iiulred, thia supposed scandal 
will not offend tho wise, ns beneath their notice; and cannot 
offend the ignorant, as above thotr knowledge.' 
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tians, living in the midst of a still rampant hea¬ 
thenism, should liave objected, ns we know they 
did, to ‘dies Solis,' or .Sunday, to express the first 
day of the week, their Lonfs-Day. Ilut when 
the Quakers raised lheir protest, tlio case was 
altogether different. The false gods whose names 
were hound up in these words had ceased to be wor¬ 
shipped iu Kngland for about a thousand years; 
the words were wholly disengaged from their ety¬ 
mologies, which not one in a hundred was so much 
as aware of. Moreover, had these precisians in 
speech been consistent, they would not have 
stopped where (hoy did. Kvery new acquaintance 
with tlio etymology or primary use of words would 
have entangled them iu now embarrassment, would 
have required them still further to purge their vo¬ 
cabulary. ‘To charm,’ ‘to bewitch, ‘to fascinate,’ 
‘ to enchant, 1 would have been no longer lawful 
words for those who had outlived the belief in 
magic, and in the power of (he evil eye; nor 
‘ lunacynor ‘lunatic, 1 for such as did not con¬ 
sider that the moult had anything to do with 
mental unsoundness; nor ‘panic* fear, for those 
who believed that the great god Tan wok indeed 
dead; nor ‘auguries, 1 nor ‘auspices,’ for those to 
whom divination was nothing; while to speak of 
‘initiating’ a person into the ‘mysteries 1 of an 
art, would have been utterly heathenish language. 
Nay, they must, have found fault with the language 
of Holy .Scripture itself; for a word of hon¬ 
ourable use in the New Testament, expressing the 
function of an interpreter (it re-appears in our 
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‘hermeneutics’), is directly derived from and em¬ 
bodies the mime ot Hermes, u heathen deity, end 
one who (lid not, like Woden, 'Hior, and Freyu, 
pertain to a loug extinct mythology, but to one 
existing at that, very moment in its strength. And 
how was it, we may ask, that. St. Haul did not pro¬ 
test against a Christian woman retaining the name 
of Phoebe (Horn. xvi. 1), a goddess of the same 
mythology ? 

After all which Inis thus been adduced, you will 
scarcely deny that we have a right to speak ot a 
history in words. Now suppose that the pieces of 
money which in the intercourse aud traffic of daily 
life are passing through our hands, had each one 
something of its own which made it more or less 
worthy of note; if on one was stamped some 
striking maxim, on another some important fact, 
on a third a memorable date; if others were 
works of finest art, graven with rare and beautiful 
devices, or bearing the bead of some ancient, sage 
or heroic king; while others, again, were the 
sole surviving monuments of mighty nations that 
once tilled the world with their fame; what a care¬ 
less indifference to our own improvement—to all 
which men hitherto lmd felt or wrought- -would it 
argue in us, if we were content that these should 
come and go, should stay by us or pass from us, 
without our vouchsafing to them so much as one 
serious regard. Such a currency there is, a cur¬ 
rency intellectual and spiritual of no meaner 
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worth, and one with which we have to transact so 
much of the higher business of our lives. Let us 
see that wo come not in this matter under the 
condemnation of any such incurious duluess as 
that which 1 have imagined. 


with the ci remits hit ices attending their rise. 
Hardly less interesting limit Micko lira new uses of 
old words. The different portions of my subject 
so run into one another, that tins mailer f imve, 
though unwillingly, already anticipated in part; 
yet it is one which abundantly deserves a lecture 
to itself. Indeed I am persuaded that a volume 
might he written, such as would luivo few to rival 
it in interest, which should do no more than indi¬ 
cate, and, whore advisable, quote the first writer 
or the first document wherein a new word, or an 
old word employed in a now sense—being words 
that have afterwards played an important part in 
the world’s history—lias appeared. An English 
poet, too early lost, has very grandly described the 
emotion of— 

‘ some wntdipr nt tlm skies, 

When ft now ptnnel. swims into lii« k»m.' 

The feeling wherewith wo watch Uto rise above 











hook, or Jrom me tips ot mat num. with respect 
to another we can only say, About this time and 
near about this spot it first came into being, for 
we first meet it in such an author and under such 
and such conditions. So much of ancient lilera- 
I ore has perished, so mere a fragment of it has come 
down to us, that while the earliest appearance 
thereof a word is still most instructive to note, it 
can with no confidence bo affirmed to mark the 
time of' ils first existence. And even in the modern 
world we must in most instances be contented (o fix 
a period, perhaps also a locality, within the limits 
of which the term must have been born, either in 
legitimate scientific travail, or the child of some 
dash of genius, or the produce of some (jiiiwrulio 
nquiff/cif, the necessary result of exciting predis¬ 
posing causes; at the same, time necking by further 
research ever to narrow this period more and more. 

To speak first of words religions and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,—very noteworthy, and in some port epoch- 





uurc vi unuiN winujj juui long urun ihnuiii^ m uiu 
Church. Very instructive, too, is it to note the 
earliest apparition of names historical mul geo¬ 
graphical, above all such as have since been often 
on the lips of men; as the first mention which wo 
have of ‘ India, ;’ 10 of ‘ Europe *, ni of ‘ Macedonia *,’ 12 
of c Germans’ and * Germany ;’ 13 of ‘ Aleuuumi ;’ u 

1 Acts xi. 26. 

Tcrtn Ilian, Ado. IVota:. e. 3. 

8 Ipnatiua, Ad S/iu/r. e. 8. 

* Origcn, Opp. v. 3. p. 30. («]. do In Ituo). 

8 Tevtulliim, Adv. Marc. *1. 1 ; Adv, Pra.v. 15. 20. 

8 Justin Alm-tyr, A pal. 1. 06. 

7 ‘ Nmii 1 (nomift) first appear^ in Jnrontn (Ad b'ustoclt. Ep. 22); 
monk (vnonnehu&) a lilt to rarliur: lint i tins, n Latin versifier, 

who still clung to tho old Paganism, gives tlui derivation; 

Ipsi so vionnchos Gniio cognmnino dicunf, 

Quod soli nulla rivmo tosto volimt. 

8 HUdobort, "Bishop of Tom-?, Serm. 03. IIo died in 1131. 

0 J homos Aquinas is tho first to urn* * limbus' in this souse. 

,n d?Hcliy]us, S, ( ppl. 282. " Horodotns, iv. 30. 

12 Herodotus, v. 17. 

15 Probably first in tho Commentaries of C'reSRY. 

" Spartinn, Caracul la, e. 0. 
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of‘Franks;’ 1 of ‘Prussians’ 3 of‘ Normans; ’Mho 
earliest notice by any Greek author of Pome; 1 
tho first use of ‘Italy’ ns embracing- the entire 
Hesperian peninsula, 5 of ‘ Asia Minor’ to desig¬ 
nate the Asia on this side Taurus. G Interest inn is 
it to note who it was tlmt first gave to tire newly 
discovered continent in tho West the name of 
‘America,’ and when; 7 and to us Englishmen far 
more interesting the time when this island ex¬ 
changed its earlier name of Britain for ‘Anglia’ 
or ‘ England or, again, when it resumed ‘ Great 
Britain * us its official designation. So also, to 
confirm our assertion by examples from another 
quarter, it cannot be unprofitable to mark the 
exact moment at which ‘tyrant’ and ‘tyranny,’ 
forming so distinct an epoch ns it does in the po¬ 
litical history of Greece, first appeared; 8 when, 

1 Yopisfnis, Aitrcl. e. 7 » about. a.i>. ‘210. 

2 ‘I’nizzi* ami ‘Prussia* first appear in tho Lifr tf SI. AthtMnrl, 
written by his follow-labourer Cumin)tins, between 01)7-1000. 

3 In the (Von/rup/nT nf /iiiunnin. 

4 I’rulmhly itt IlellniiioiiH, a cu temporary of Herodotus. 

1 In llm Lime of Augustus Ciestir. 

a Orosius, 1. 2: in the fifth mutiny of our ora. 

1 See j). 123. 

8 In (ho writings of Archilochus, about TOO nc. A ’ iyrnnt’ 
was imt for Orrokaa lmd king, who abused a rightful position to 
purposes of lust or cruelly or other wrong. It was of tho essence 
of such that lio had attainod supreme dominion through n viula- 
tion of the laws and liberties of tho state; having done which, 
wlmlover tin*tmnloralion ofliisuftor-ruh-, he would not esmputlui 
name. Thus the mild and bounl.ums L’imMr.itus ww ‘ tyrant’ of 
Athens, whilo a Christian the .Second of Denmark, ‘the Nero of 
tho North,* won hi not in Creek eyes have been one. It wns to 
their honour that limy did not allow tho course of tho word to ha 
arrested or turned aside by occasional or partial exceptions in 
tho manner of tho exercise of this ill-gotten dominion; hut iu tho 
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and from whom, the fabric of the external uni¬ 
verse fir?I received the title of ‘cosmos.’ or beau¬ 
tiful order: * with much more of the same kind. 

Take, fur instance. ‘ Christian.' 1 Wo have here 
the Ilolv Spirit Ilimself counting a name and the 
coming up of a name so important as to cause that 
it should find special record in the Hook of life: 
‘The disciples were called Christians first in An¬ 
tioch ’(Acts xi. 2(>). That it is a notice curious mid 
interesting, all would acknowledge, as everything 
must be which relates to the infancy of the Church. 
Some, perhaps, would see in it nothing more; and 
yet, if we question this notice a little closer, how 
much it contains, and is waiting to yield up to us. 
What light it throws on the whole story of the 
apostolic Church to know where and when this 
name of ‘Christians’ was first, imposed on the 
faithful; for imposed by adversaries it certainly 
was,not devised by themselves, however afterwards 
they may have learned to glory in it as the name of 
highest dignity and honour. They did not cnll 
themselves, but as is expressly recorded, they 
1 were culled ’ Christians first at Antioch; in agree¬ 
ment with which statement, the name occurs no 
where in Scripture, except on the lips of those alien 

hateful secondary sense winch * tyrant' with them acquired, atu\ 
which wo have iidopted, tho moral conviction, justified by nit ex¬ 
perience, tpnkn out, that tho ill-gotteit would be ill-k<>pt; that 
the ‘tyrant’ in the earlier senso of the word, dogged by sus¬ 
picion, (car, aval an evil conscience, must, by mi almost inevitable 
law, become a ‘tyrant’ in our later senso of the word. 

41 The wont is ascribed to Pythagoras,brim n.c. 670. 











they first obtained this name—at the city, that is, 
which was tho head-quarters of the Church’s mis¬ 
sions to the heathen, in the same sense as Jerusa¬ 
lem had been the head-quarters of those to the 
seed of Abraham. It was there, and among the 
faithful there, that a conviction of the world-wide 
destination of tho Gospel arose; there it was first 
plainly seen as intended for all kindreds of the 
earth. Hitherto the faithful in Christ had been 
called by their adversaries, and indeed often were 
still called, ‘Galileans,’ or ‘ -V azure nos/-—both 
names which indicated the Jewish cradle in which 
the Church had been nursed, and that the world 
saw in the new society no more than a Jewish 
sect. But it. was plain that the Church had now, 

* Compare Tacitus (Au/utf. xv. 2 1 ) : Qiios vuhpus . . . (.'hris* 
tionos iijt|u*iliilml. Il is envious too I lint, nlllum^li a Orei'k word 
and coined in a (ireek city, tin. tm-iniimtimi is Latin. XptuTtavis 
is formed ou lUe model of Konmnns, Atbumis, I’oinin innus, and 
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even in the world's eyes, chipped its Jewish shell 
The name ‘ Christians , : * or those of Christ, whil 
it told that Christ an<l the confession of Him wai 
felt even by the heathen to he the sum and ccnt:r< 
of this new faith, showed also that they compre¬ 
hended now, not all winch the Church would be 
but what it claimed to he,—no mere variation o 
Judaism, but a Society with a mission and desti¬ 
nation. of its own. Nor will the thoughtful readei 
fail to observe that the coming lip of this name is 
by closest juxtaposition connected in the sficref 
narrative, and still more closely in the Greek lhai 
ju the Kugli.sh, with the arrival at Antioch am 
the preaching* there of that Apostle, who was 
God’s appointed instrument for bringing tin 
Church into the recognition of its destination foi 
nil men. As so often happens with the rise of new 
names, tiro rise of this one masked a new epocl 
in the Church’s Life, aud that it was entering upor 
a new stage of its development. It is a sinal 
matter, yet not without its own interest, that th( 
invention of this name is laid by St. Luke,—foi 
so, I think, we may confidently say,—to the 
creditof the Autiochenes. Now the idle, frivolous, 
and witty inhabitants of Antioch were famous it: 
all antiquity for the invention of nicknames; ii 
was a manufacture for which their city was famous 
And thus it was exactly the place, where before¬ 
hand \vc might have expected that such a title 
being a nickname or little better in their mouths 
who devised it, should first come into being. 

Our other example shall be c Anglia/ or ‘ Kng- 





yet the accuracy of tho old annalist, so far at 
least as his date is concerned, receives confirmation 
from tho circumstance that ‘ Anglia/ nowhere to 
be traced in documents anterior to this period, 
does immediately after begin to appear. 

What lessons for the student of English history 
are here, in the knowledge of this one fuel, if he 
will but seek to look at it all round, and consider 
it in a thoughtful spirit. I have said that the 
appearance of a new name marks often a new 
epoch in history; certainly it was so in the in¬ 
stance before us. In the first place, ns it is the 
just law of names, that a people should givo a 
name to the land which they possess, not receive 
ono from it, as the Franks make Gaul to be 
France, do not suffer themselves to become Gauls, 
so, as regards our own laud, it is plain from the 
coming up of this name that there must have 
been now a sense in men’s minds that its trans¬ 
formation from a land of Britons to a land of 
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Angles was at length completely aeeornpii.sbed, 
and might therefore justly claim to find its recog¬ 
nition in a word. That the Normans never made 
a ' Norman-land ’ out of England, as they lmd out 
of Neustria, and as the Angles had made an 
‘ Angle-land' out. of Britain,—that they never so 
supplanted the population, or dissolved the social 
framework, of the Angles, as these had done of 
the Britons,—is evident from the fact that there 
went along with (heir conquest of the land no 
such substitution of a new name for the old , no 
such obliteration of the old by the new, as on that 
prior occupation of the soil had found place. 

And then further, how significant a fact, that 
the invading German tribes, which had hitherto 
been content to call themselves according to the 
different provinces or districts which they occu¬ 
pied, should have now felt that they needed, and 
out of that need should have given birth to, a 
name common to and including the whole land. 
Was there not here a sign that the sense of unity, 
of all making up one corporate body, one nation, 
was emerging out of the confusion of the preceding 
period of the Heptarchy ? We know from other 
sources that Egbert was the first who united the 
different kingdoms of the Heptarchy under his 
single sceptre; the first in whom the nation was 
knit together iuto one. How instructive to find 
a name which should he the symbol of unity, 
coming to the birth at this very moment. In 
respect too of the relations between themselves of 
the two most important tribes which bad settled 




the new appellation was derived. Doubtless, a 
moral or political predominance of this tribe, 
probably a political founded on a moral, asserted 
itself in this fact. We arc the less inclined to 
attribute it to accident from the circumstance that 
in the phrase ‘Anglo-Saxons’ (Angli-Saxones), 
which is no modern invention of convenience, as 
is sometimes erroueousl}' asserted, but is of earlier 
use even than Anglia, the Angles have again the 
precedence, and the Saxons only follow. 

These examples show that new words will often 
repay any attention which we may bestow upon 
them, and upon the conditions under which they 
were horn. I proceed to consider the causes of 
their birth, the periods when a language is most 
fruitful in them, the quarters from which they 
usually proceed, with some other interesting phe¬ 
nomena about them. 

And first of the causes which give them birth. 
The cause which moro than any other makes new 
words necessary, and evokes the words which shall 
supply this necessity, is this—namely, that in the 
appointments of highest Wisdom there are epochs 
in the world's history, in which, more than at other 
times, new moral and spiritual forces are at work, 
stirring to their central depths Hie hearts of men. 
When it is thus with a people, they make claims 
on their language, never mado on it before. It is 
L 
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required to utter truths, to express ideas, which 
were remote from it hitherto; for which therefore 
the adequate expression will naturally not bo forth¬ 
coming at once, these now thoughts and feelings 
being larger and deeper than any with which 
hitherto the speakers of that tongue had beer 
familiar. It fares with a language then, as ii 
would faro with a river bed, suddenly required tc 
deliver a far larger volume of waters than hnc 
hitherto been its wont. It would in such a cast 
he nothing strange, if the waters surmounted thcii 
hanks, broke forth on the right hand nud on (In 
left, forced new channels with something of vio. 
lei ice for themselves. This indeed they must do 
Now it was exactly thus that it fared—for then 
could be no more illustrious examples—with th< 
languages of Greece and Nome, when it was dc- 
manded of them that they should be vehicles o 
the truths of revelation. 

These languages, as they already existed, migh 
have sufficed, and did suffice, for heathenism 
sensuous, and finite; but, they did not suffice fo 
the spiritual and infinite, for the truths at once s< 
mighty and so new which claimed to find utter 
aoce in the language of men. And thus it con 
tiuually befel, that the new thought must wenv< 
a new garment for itself, those which it fount 
ready made being narrower than that it eoul< 
wrap itself in them ; the new wine must find nei 
vessels for itself, that both might be preserved 
the old being neither strong enough nor expausiv 
enough to hold it. Thus, not to speak of met* 



technical matters which would claim au utterance, 
how could the Greek language possess n. word for 
‘idolatry,’ so long ns the sense of the awful con¬ 
trast between fhe worship of the living God and 
of dead things lmd not risen lip in their minds 
that spoke it ? But when Greek began to he the 
native language of men, to whom this distinction 
and contrast was the most earnest and deepest 
conviction of their lives, words such as ‘ idolatry,’ 
‘ idolater,’ of necessity appeared. Tho heathen 
did not claim for their deities to bo ‘searchers 
of hearts,* did not disclaim for them tho being 
‘ accepters of persons;’ such attributes of power 
aud righteousness entered not into their minds as 
pertaining to the objocts of their worship. The 
Greek language, therefore, so long as they only 
employed it, had not the words corresponding. It, 
indeed, could not have had them, as the Jewish 
Hellenistic Greek could not be without them. 
Where, in like manner, except in thehosom of tho 
same Jewish Greek could the word e theocracy ’ 
have been born ? * 

These difficulties, which would ho felt tho most 
strongly when the thought and feeling that lmd 
been at home in the Hebrew, the original language 
of inspiration, needed to bo transferred into Greek, 
reappeared, though not in quite so aggravated u 
form, when that which had gradually woven for 
itself in the Greek an adequate array, again 


# AYo preside ftt its birth in a pfitsogc of Josephus, Con. 
Apiun, ii. 1C, 




not needing to be abolished and another built in \ 
its room, but only t o be consecrated anew. With 
the Latin it was otherwise. The language seeiacd : 

4 ° f 

to be without a word, which in one shape or 
another Christians needed to have continually on 
their lips: indeed Cicero, than whom none could 
know better the resources of his own tongue, re¬ 
markably enough bad noted that it possessed no 
single word corresponding to the Greek ‘saviour.’* 

‘ Salvator ’ would have beeu the natural word; 
but literary Latin, though it had ‘salus’ and 
‘salvus,’ had neither tins, nor the verb ‘ salvare 
some, indeed, have thought that ‘salvare’ had 
always existed in the common speech. ‘ Servator’ 
was instinctively felt to be insufficient, evert as 
6 Preserver’ would for us fall very short of utter- 


* Hoc quantum est? ita magnum ut Latino uno 

verbo exprimi non possit. 







‘ Salvatorobserving well, and With a true insight 
into the law of the birth of words, that however 
‘Salvator’ might not have been good Tallin beforo 
the Saviour came, Ho by his coming made it such ; 
for, as shadows wait upon substances, so words 
follow upon things.* 

Hut it is not only when new truth, coming 
directly from God, has thus to (it itself to the 
lips of men, that such enlargements of speech 
become necessary : but in each further unfolding 

* Scrm. 209. 6: Chrislus Jesus, id est Christas Salvator: Imo 
est enim Latin6 Jesus. Nee quimtnt grninumtici qiium cit 
Lutimiin, sed Christiitni, quilm vorum. .Sulim enim Latiimm 
nomen est; salvaro ot salvator non f tier tint luce Latum, mito- 
qnam voniivt Salvator: qunndo ml Latinos vouit, el luec Latinn 
fecit. Cf. Dc 7Wh. 13. It): Quod vcrhiim [salvator] Latina lin¬ 
gua nntea non lmbebal, sed haboro potcrat.; sicul poliiil qaamlo 
vobiit. Other words which wo owo to Christian Latin, not to 
speak of such purely technical ns ‘ inenrimtio,’ arc ‘deltas’ 
{Augustine, Civ. iki, 7. 1), * rosipiscenlui, 1 ‘ pussio,’ ‘oompubsio,’ 
* luugmiiinitiiB,’ 1 tribulatio,’ ‘ Koliloqinmn,’ * enrimlis. 1 









have never passed beyond their own peculiar 
sphere, having remained technical, scientific, or 
purely theological to the last; but many, too, have 
passed over from the laboratory, the school, and 
the pulpit, into daily life, and have, with the ideas 
which they incorporate, become the common heri¬ 
tage of all. For however hard and repulsive a 
front an}' study or science may seem to present to 
the great body of those who are as laymen to it, 
there is yet inevitably such a detrition os this 
going forward in the case of each, and it would not 
1)0 a littlo interesting for one who was furnished 
with the knowledge sufficient, to trace it in all. 

Where the movement is a popular one, stirring 
the heart and mind of a people to its very depths, 
there these new words will be for the most part 
born out of their bosom, a free spontaneous birth, 
seldom or never capable of beiug referred to one 
man more than .another, because they belong to 
all. Where, on the contrary, the movement is 
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might}' vantage ground from which to advance to 
new conquests in those realms of mind or of 
nature, not. as yet subdued to the intellect of man. 

‘Cosmopolite’ has often now a shallow or oven 
a mischievous use, and ho who culls himself such 
may mean nothing more than that ho is not a 
patriot, that his native country does not possess 
his love. Yet ho could not have been a common 
man who, before the preaching of the Gospel, 
composed this word. ?s T or was lie; for Diogenes the 
Cynic, whose sayings are among tho most notable 
iu antiquity, was its author. .Being demanded of 
what city or country lie was, Diogenes answered 
that he was a ‘cosmopolite;’ in this word, which 






however commonplace to us, was most novel and 
startling to those whom he addressed. I am far 
from saying that contempt for his citizenship in 
its narrower sense may not have mingled with this 
his challenge tor himself of a citizenship wide as 
the world; but there was not tho less a very re¬ 
markable reaching out- here after truths which 
were not fully borne into the world until the Son 
of God came. 

As occupying something of a middle place be¬ 
tween those more deliberate word-makers, and the 
people whose words rather grow than are made, 
we must not omit him who is ama/rer by tho, very 
right of his name—I. mean, tho poet. That crea¬ 
tive energy with which ho is endowed, ‘the high¬ 
flying liberty of conceit proper to the poet/ will 
in all probability manifest itself in this region as 
in others. Kxteuding the domain of thought and 
feeling, he will scarcely fail to extend that also of 
language, which does not willingly lag behind. 
And the loftior his mou'ds, the more of this maker 
he will be. The passion of such times, the all¬ 
fusing imagination, will at once suggest and justify 
audacities in speech, upon which in calmer moods 
lie would not venture, or, if ho ventured, would 
♦fail to carry others with him: for only the fluent 
metal runs easily into novel shapes and moulds. 
It is not merely that the old and the familiar will 
often become new in his hands ; that he will give 
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the stamp of allowance, as to him it will bo freo 
to do, to words, should lie count them worthy, 
which hitherto have lived only on the lips of the 
multitude, or been confined to some single dialect 
and province; but he will enrich his native tonguo 
with words unknown and non-existent before— 
nou-existent, that is, save in their elements; for 
in the historic period of a language it is not per¬ 
mitted to any man to bring new roots into it, but 
only to work on already given materials; to ovolvo 
what is latent therein, to combine what is apart, 
to recall what lias fallen out of sight. 

But to return to ‘the more deliberate coining of 
words. New necessities have within the Inst few 
years called out several of these deliberate crea¬ 
tions in our own language. The discovery of such 
large abundance of gold in so many quartern of 
the world has led some nations so much to dread 
an enormous fall in its value, that they have 
ceased to make it the standard of value—Holland, 
for instance, has so done—and it has been found 
convenient to invent a word, ‘to demonetize,’ to 
express this process of turning a precious metal 
from being the legal standard into a mere articlo 
of commerce. So, too, diplomacy lias added moro 
than one new word to our vocabulary during the 
Iasi twenty years. I suppose nobody over heard 
of ‘extradition ’ till then ; nor of ‘neutralization’ 
till in the peace which followed the Crimean War, 
the ‘neutralization 5 of the Black Sen was one of 
the stipulations. Our manifold contact- with the 
East, with the necessity which has thence arisen of 
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representing Oriental words by aid of altogether 
a different alphabet, and the discussion how this 
best may bo done, has brought with if the need 
of possessing a word to describe the process, aud 
‘transliteration ’ is the result. 

But it is not meroly new things which will require 
new names. Tt will often be discovered that old 
things have not. got one. The maimer in which 
men most often become aware of such deficiencies, 
is through the comparison of their own language 
with another, and, in some provinces at least, a 
richer. Such comparison is forced upon them, ao 
that they cannot, put it by, as sdou as it luis become 
necessary for them to express in their own tongue 
that which 1 ms already found utterance in another, 
and has thus shown that it is uttcrahle in human 
speech. Without such a comparison the absence 
of the needful terms would probably seldom dawn 
even on the most thoughtful; for language is to so 
great an extent the condition aud limit of thought, 
men arc so little accustomed, indeed so little able, 
to meditate on things, except through the inter¬ 
vention, and by the machinery, of words, that 
nothing short of this would bring them to a sense 
of the actual existence of any such wants. It is, 
I may observe, one of the advantages of ac¬ 
quaintance with auothev language besides our own, 
and of tho institution which will follow, if wc 
have learned that other to any purpose, of these 
comparisons, that we thus become aware that 
names are not, and least of all the names which 
any single language possesses, co-extcusive with 











things (and by ‘ things ’ I mean subjects m well os 
objects of thought, whatever one can think about), 
that a multitude of things exist which, though 
capable of being resumed and connoted in a word, 
are yet without obe, unnamed and unregistered; 
so that, vast as is the world of names, the world 
of realities is even vaster still. Such discoveries 
the Romans made, when they attempted to trans¬ 
plant the moral philosophy of Greece to an Italian 
soil. They found that many of its terms had no 
equivalents in their own tongue; which equivalents 
therefore they proceeded with more or less success 
to devise for themselves, appealing for’ this to 
the latent capabilities of their own tongue. I 1 'or 
example, the Greek schools had a word, and one 
playing no unimportant part in somo of their 
philosophical systems, to express ‘apathy,’ or the 
absence of all passion and pain. As it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to possess a corresponding word, 
Cicero invented ‘ indolentia,’ as that 4 if I may so 
speak’ with which he paves the way to his lirst 
introduction of it, manifestly declares.* 

Sometimes, indeed, such a skilful mint-master 
of words, such a subtle watcher and weigher of 
their forcef as was Cicero, will note, oven apart 
from this comparison with other languages, an 
omission in bis own, which thereupon he will 
endeavour to supply. Thus the Latin had two 


* Fin. 2. 4 ; and for ‘ qnnlitas’ too Acad. 1. 0. 
t Ilto vcibonmi vigilnnlitaiinus iippoiwov no mciisor, ns 
Augustine happily lornib him. 
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adjectives which, though sometimes confusedly 
used, possessed each its peculiar meaning, ‘in- 
vidus,’ one who is envious, 4 iiwidioftua,’ one who 
excites envy in others;* at the same time there 
was only one substantive, ( invidift,’ the correlative 
of them both ; with the disadvantage, therefore, of 
being employed now in an active, now in a passive 
sense, now for tho envy which men feel, and now 
for the envy which they excite. The word he saw 
was made to do double duty, aud that undov a 
seeming unify there lurked a real dualism, from 
which manifold confusions might follow. He 
therefore devised ‘invidentiu,’ to express the aelive 
envy, or the envying, no doubt desiring that ‘ in¬ 
vidia ’ should be restrained to tho passive, the 
being envied. ‘ Invidentiu ’ to all appearance 
supplied a veal want; yot he did not succeed in 
giving it currency; does not seem himself to have 
much cared to employ it again.| 

Wo see by this example that not every word, 
which even a master of language proposes, finds 
acceptance, } Provided some live, he must be 
contented that others should fall to the ground 
and die. Nor is this the only unsuccessful candi¬ 
date for admission into the language which Cicero 
proposed. His < indolentia , 1 which l mentioned 

* Thus tho monkish lino: 

Invkliomt .•? ogo, non in vidua os so htboi‘ 0 . 

f 7)isc. 3. 0; <1. 8; cf. Dodorloin, Si/non. veil. iii. p. 08. 

| Quintilian's ftdvico, based on this fact, is good (l. 0, 12): 
JElinmsi potost nihil pneenrv, qui ntitm* iis vorbis qufo siunmi 
auetoros (mdjdonml, tmtltmn (nmoii refoit non solftm quid 
diver ini, sod eticun quid persmscrint. 
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just now, hardly passed beyond himself; * Itis 
‘ vitiosihisjf * indigeutift,* and * miilierositas/t not 
at all, * Beatitas’ too and ‘ beatitude),* $ both of 
his coining, yet, as he owns himself, with some¬ 
thing straugo and uncouth about them, found but 
the faiutest echo in the classical literature of 
Home: ‘bcatitudo,’ indeed, obtained a home, as 
it deserved to do, in the Christian Church, but 
‘beatitas* made no way whatsoever. Coteridgo’s 
‘ escmplastie,’ which pleased himself so much, has 
obtained no favour with others; while the words 
of Jeremy Taylor, of such Latinists as Sir Thomas 
Browne and Ileury More, words born only to die, 
are multitudinous ns the leaves of autumn. Stilt 
even the word which fails is often uu honourable 
testimony to the scholarship, the accuracy of 
thought, the imagination of its proposer; and 
Ben Jenson is overhaul on ‘ neologists,’ if I may 
bring this t.cnn back to its earlier meaning, when 
he says: ‘A man coins not a new word without 
some peril, and less fruit; for if it happen to be 
received, the praises is but moderate; if refused, 
the scorn is assured.’ 

I spoke just now of comprehensive words, which 
should singly say what hitherto \t had taken 
many words to say, in which a higher term has 
been reached than before had been found. The 

* Tims Seneca a little later lias forgotten, or is tmawnro, (lint 
Cicero made any such suggestion. Taking no nolieo of il, ho 
proposes ‘ impatientia' as nn adequate rendering of airdtOcta, 
which indeed had the inconvenience, as lie himself allows, that it 
was already used inoxnctly tlio opposite sense (A)>. 0). 

t 5W. 4. 1C. I 'i'ltso. 4. 11, § Nat. Dcor. 1.31. 
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value of these is immense. By the cutting shor 
of lengthy explanations and tedious circuits o 
language, they facilitate mental processes, whicl 
would often be nearly or quite impossible witliou 
them ; and those who have invented or put tliea 
into circulation, are benefactors of a high order t< 
knowledge, hi the ordinary traffic of life, uules 
our dealings were on the smallest scale, we shouh 
willingly have about us our money in the sliap 
rather of silver than of copper ; and if our traus 
actions were at ail extensive, rather in gold thai 
in silver; while, if we were setting forth upon , 
long and costly journey, we should be best pleasei 
to turn even our gold coiu itself into bills of ex 
change or circular notes; in fact, into the highes 
denomination of money which it was capable c 
assuming. How many words with which we ar 
now perfectly familiar are for us what bills of ex 
change or circular notes are for the traveller an 
the merchant. As in one of these last, iunu 
mornble pence, a multitude of shillings, not a fe 1 
pounds are gathered up and represented, s 
have we in some single word the quiutessenc 
and final result of an infinite number of an 
terior mental processes, ascending one abov 
the other, until all have been at length sumrae 
up for us in that single word. This is like t 
nothing so much as to some mighty river, whic 
docs not bring its flood of waters to the sea, ti 
many rills have been swallowed up in brook: 
and brooks in streams, and streams in tributar 
rivers, each of these affluents having lost il 



otherwise have scarcely said. Tims ‘ isothermal ’ 
is quite a modem invention; but how much is 
summed up by the word ; what a long story is 
saved, as often ns wo speak of 4 isothermal’ lines. 
Take even a word so familiar as ‘ circle.’ How 
much must have gone before, ere the word, with 
its corresponding idea, could have existed ; and 
then imagine how it would fare with us, if, as often 
ns in some long and difficult mathematical pro¬ 
blem we needed to refer to this figure, we wore 
obliged to introduce its entire definition, no single 
word representing it ; and not this only, but the 
definition of each term employed in the defini¬ 
tion ;—how well nigh impossible it would prove to 
carry the whole process in the mind, or to take 
oversight of all its steps, imagine a .few more 
words struck out of the vocabulary of the mathe¬ 
matician, and if all mental activity in his proper 
domain was not altogether arrested, yet would it 
bo as effectually restrained and hampered as com¬ 
mercial intercourse would be, if in all its trans¬ 
actions iron or copper were the sole medium of 
exchange. Wherever any science is progressive, 
there will be progress in its nomenclature us well. 
Words will keep pace with tilings, and with moro 
or less felicity resuming in themselves the labours 
of the past, will at once assist and abridge the 
labours of the future; like tools which, themselves 
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the result of the finest mechanical skill, <lo at the 
same time render other and further triumphs o 
art possible, such as would have been quite un¬ 
attainable without them. 

It is not merely the widening of men’s intel¬ 
lectual horizon, which, bringing new thoughts 
within the range of their vision, compels the 
origination of corresponding words; but as ofter 
as regions of this outward world hitherto closet 
are laid open, the novel objects of interest whicl 
these contain will demand to find their names 
and not. merely to be catalogued in the nomencla¬ 
ture of science, but, so far as they present, them¬ 
selves to the popular eye, will require to b( 
popularly named. When a new thing, a plaut, 01 
fruit, or animal, or whatever else it may he, ii 
imported from, some foreign land, or so comes 
within the sphere of knowledge that it needs to b( 
thus named, there are various ways in which this 
may be done. The first and commonest way is tc 
import the name and the thing together, incor¬ 
porating the former, unchanged, or with slight 
modification, into the lauguage. Thus we die 
with the potatoe, which is only another form oi 
‘ batata,’ in which shape the original Indian wort 
appears in our earlier voyagers. But. this is not 
the only way of naming; and the example oc 
which I have just lighted affords good illustratior 
of various other methods which may be adopted. 
Thus a name belonging to something else, which 
the new object nearly resembles, may be trans¬ 
ferred to it, and the confusion arising from culling 



with me r rencii, who eimuu a-M.ppiu, uuu appiu u« 
tho earth * (potnme de tcrro): even as in many of 
the provincial dialects of Germany it bears the 
name of ‘ Erdappol ’ or earth-apple at this day. 

It will sometimes happen that a language, 
having thus to provide a new name for a new 
thing, will for a time seem not to have made up 
its mind by winch of these methods it shall do it. 
Two names will exist side by side, and only after 
a time will one gain the upper hand of the other. 
Thus when the pineapple was introduced into 
England it brought with it, probably from the 
East, the name ‘ananas’or ‘anana,’ under which 
last form it is celebrated by Thomson in his 
Seasons. This name has been nearly or quite put 
out of use by 4 pineapple,’ manifestly derived from 
the likeness of the now fruit to the cone of tho 
pine. It is uot a very happy formation ; for it is 
not likeness but identity which the word implies ; 
and it gives some excuse to an error, which up to 
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a very late day ran through alt Gernmn-Eug 
and French-English dictionaries (I know 
whether it in even now removed); in all of ft 
‘pineapple’ is rendered as though it signified 
thcannna, but this cono of the pine ; and not i 
long ago, the foremost newspaper in France m 
some uncomplimentary ohservat ions on the vora 
of the English, who could wind up a Lord May 
dinner with fir-cones for dessert. 

Sometimes the name adopted will bo one dr 
from an intermediate language, through which 
knowledge first reached us of the object reqni 
to bo named. ‘Alligator’ is an example of t 
an example, too, of the manner in which, at s 
periods in the life of a language, everything ti 
to good, so that mistakes and errors, misshap 
and seeming to mar a word at its first for 
tion, yet do not hinder it from forming a sen 
able portion of the after tongue. When 
alligator, that ugly crocodile of the New W< 
was first seen by the .Spanish discoverers, 
called it, with a true insight into its species 
lagarto,’ or the lizard, as being the largest of 
lizard species to which it belonged, or in 
sometimes ‘ el lagarto de las Indias,' the In 
lizard. In Sir Walter Knleigh’s Discover 
(riuVoiKf, the word still retains its .Spanish f 
Sailing up the Orinoco, * We saw in it,’ he 
{ divers sorts of strange fishes of marvellous 
ness, but for lagavios it exceeded; for there 
thousands of these ugly serpents, and the pi 
call it, for the abundance of them, the riv< 
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lagartos , in their language.’ Wo can explain tho 
shape which with us it gradually assumed, by sup¬ 
posing - that English sailors who brought it home, 
and bad continually heard, but may have never 
scon it written, blended, as in similar instances 
has often happened, the Spanish article ‘el’ with 
the name. In Hen Jon son’s ‘alligavta,’ wo sec 
the word in the process of transformation.* 

Loss honourable causes tlmu some which I have 
mentioned, give birth to new words; which will 
sometimes reflect hack a very fearful light on tho 
moral condition of that epoch in which first they 
saw the light. Of the Roman emperor, Tiberius, 
one of those * inventors of evil tilings,’ of whom 
St. Paul speaks (Rom. i. 30 ), Tacitus informs us 
that he caused words, unknown before, to emerge 
in the Latin tongue, for the setting out of wicked- 

* ‘ Alcoran ’ supplies another mctmplo of this em-ious annexa¬ 
tion of the article. F.xumples of a like absorption or incorpora¬ 
tion of it mo numerous in French. ‘ Limp,’ ivy, was written |>y 
itonsnrd, 1 riiionv,’ which is correct, being the Latin ‘ hrd.m.’ 

* Lingot’ isonr 1 ingot,’ but with fusion of tho nvticlo. in nb\ 
French it was ' I’oncleninin,’ or, iojom - on domain : ■ lnlomlornnin,’ 
as now written, is a barbarous oxcess of expression. ‘I,a 
FouiHo,’ a linmo givon to tho southern extremity of Italy, and 
iu which we recognize * Apulia,’ is another variety of emir, but 
moving in tho samo sphere (G<5niii, lltcrfoiions VhilolorjiijUrs , 
vol. i. pp. 102-10,'i). Au Irish scholar bus obeorvod dint in 
modern Irish 4 an 1 (« 4 tho’ ) is frequently thus absorbed in (ho 
names of places, as in 4 Nenngb,’ 4 Mind ■’ while sometimes nn 
orror exactly tho revorso of this is committed, and a loiter, sup¬ 
posed (o bo tho nrlielo, lmt in fact n part of the word, dropt; 
thus 4 Onglmvrt),’ instead of ‘Noughavnl,’ or Now Habitation. 
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nesses, happily also previously unknown, which lie 
had invented. 

The atrocious attempt of Louis the Fourteenth 
to convert to Romanism tho Protestants in his 
dominions quartering dragoons upon them, 
with license to misuse to the uttermost those who 
refused to apostatize, this ‘booled mission’ (mis¬ 
sion bottce), as it was facetiously called at the 
time, has bequeathed ‘ dragotmadc ’ to the French 
language. ‘ Refugee ’ had at the same time its rise, 
and owed it to the same event. They were called 
*refugies’ or ‘refugees’ who took refuge in some 
land loss inhospitable than their own, so to escape 
the tender mercies of these missionaries. ‘ Con¬ 
vert issour ’ belongs to the same period. The factor 
was so named who undertook to convert* the Pro¬ 
testants on a large scale, and at, so much a head. 

Our use of ‘roue’ throws light upon a curious 
and shameful page of history. The ‘ roud,’ a man 
now of profligate character and conduct, was 
properly and primarily one broken on the wheel. 
Its present and secondary meaning it derived from 
that Duke of Orleans who was Regent of France 
after the death of Louis the Fourteenth. It was 
Ilia miserable pride to gather round him com¬ 
panions if possible worse, and wickeder than him¬ 
self. These he called boastfully his ‘roues;’ every 
one of them abundantly deserving to be broken 
on tho wheel,—which was tho punishment then 
reserved in France for the worst malefactors.* 

* Tlie ' routs ’ themsotves declared llmt tho word expressed 
rather thoir readiness to gh'o any proof of their a flection, evon 













the man and the ago rise up before us, glorying 
in their shame, and not curing to pay to virtue 
even that hypocritical homage which vice finds 
it sometimes convenient to render. 

The French Revolution has made, ns was to be 
expected, characteristic contributions to the French 
language. It gives us some insight into its ugliest 
side to know that, among other words, it produced 
the following; ‘sansculotte,’ ‘ incivistnc,’ ‘ terro- 
risme,* ‘ uoyadc,’ ‘guillotine,’ * lanterncr.’ Still 
later, the French conquests in North Africa, and 
the pitiless severities with which every attompl at 
resistance on the part of the free tribes of the in¬ 
terior has been put down and punished, have left 
their mark upon the language. { Razzia’ has been 
added to it, and expresses the swift and sudden 
sweeping away of a tribe, its herds, its crops, and 
all that belongs to it. 

But it would ill become us to look only abroad 
for examples, when perhaps an equal abundance 
might be found much nearer home. Words of 
our own keep record of passages in our history in 
which wo have little reason to glory. Thus ‘mob’ 
and ‘sham’ bad their birth in that most disgrace¬ 
ful period of English history, tho interval between 
the Restoration and Revolution. ‘ I may note,’ 
says one writing toward tho end of the reign of 
Charles the Second, ‘ that the nibble first changed 

to tho being broken upon tho whool, to their proloetor nrnl 
friend. 
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their title, and were called the “ mob” in the r>» 
semblies of this [The Green Ribbon] Club. I 
was their beast of burden, and called first 4 ‘ ni"bi: 
vulgus,” but fell naturally into the contraction i 
one syllable, and ever since is become pmpv 
English.’ * Yet much later a writer in The Sp<< 
tator speaks of 4 mob * as still only struggling int 
existence. 4 1 dare not answer,’ he says, 4 thn 
mob, rap. pos, incog., and the like will not in tin; 
be looked at as part of our tongue.’ In regard « 
‘mob,’ the ‘mobile’ multitude swayed bitlier an 
thither by each gust of passion or caprice, thi? 
which The Spectator hardly expected, while h 
confessed it possible, 1ms actually taken plact 
4 It is one of the many words formally slang, whici 
are now used by our best writers, and received 
like pardoned outlaws, into the body of respectabl 
cit i/.ens.’ Again, though the murdering of 
helpless lodgers, afterwards to sell their bodies f<> 
dissection, can only be regarded as the moustrvu 
wickedness of one or two, yet the verb 4 to burke 
drawn from the name of a wretch who long pur 
sued this hideous traffic, will bo evidence to al 
after times, unless indeed its origin should b 
forgotten, to how strange a, crime this age of ; 
boasted civilization could give birth. 

Wo must not count as new words properly & 
called, although they may delay us for a minute 
those comic words, most often comic combination 
formed at will, in which, as plays and displays t 


* North, Eva men, j>. 671 ; for the origin of 1 shnin * see p. 23 
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power, writers ancient ami modem lmve delighted. 
These for the most part arc meant to do service 
for the moment, aud then to pass away. The 
inventors of them themselves hud no intention of 
fastening them permanently on the language. 
'I'lius, among other words Aristophanes coined 
psWoviKuuo, to loiter like Nicias, with allusion to 
the delays with which this prudent commander 
sought to put off the disastrous Sicilian expedi¬ 
tion, with not a few other familiar to every scholar. 
The humour will sometimes consist in their enor¬ 
mous leugth,* sometimes in their mingled observ¬ 
ance and transgression of the laws of the language, 
as in the ‘ oeulissimus 5 of Plautus, a comic super¬ 
lative of oculus; * occisissimus ’ of oecisus; <do- 
miui.ssimus , of dominus; ns iu the ‘ dosones,’ 
4 da bones,’ which iu Greek and in medieval Latin 
were names given to those who were ever promis¬ 
ing, ever saying f I will give,’ but never following 
up promise with performance. Plautus, with his 
exuberant wil, and exulting in Ins mastery of tho 
Latin language, is rich in these, 4 fuslitiulinus,’ 

4 ferriereprinus ’ aud tho like ; will put together 
four or five lines consisting wholly of comic com¬ 
binations thrown off for the occasion.f Of the 
same character is Butler’s ‘ eynnretomuehjV or 
battle of a dog and bear. Mor do I suppose 
that Fuller, when he used 4 to avuneulize,’ to fol¬ 
low iu the steps of one’s uncle, or Cowpor, when 

* As in the ^•junToA.f/toir^jjo-firTpcu-oj of Kupulis; the o-jr<yyta- 
yopuio\(K>Oo\axa^!Tu\n of Aristophanes. 

t l^rsa, jv. 0, 20-23. 
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lie suggested ‘oxtmforaneous ’ for out of doors, at 
»11 proposed tliem as' lasting additions to the 
language. 

Such arc some of the sources of increase in the 
wealth of a language; some of the quarters from 
Which its vocabulary is augmented. There have 
•been, from time to time, those who have so little 
understood what a language is, and what are the 
laws which it obeys, that they have sought by de¬ 
crees of theirs to arrest its growth, pronouncing it 
to have attained‘to the limits of its growth, so 
that it should not henceforward presume to deve¬ 
lop itself further. lint a language has a life, 
just ns really as a man or as a tree. As a man, it 
must grow to its full stature; even as it is also 
submitted to his conditions of decay : as a forest 
tree, it will defy any feeblo bands which should 
attempt to control its expansion, so long as the 
principle of growth is in it; as a tree too it will 
continually, while it easts off somo leaves, be put¬ 
ting forth others. And Unis all theso attempts 
have utterly failed, even when made under con¬ 
ditions the most favourable for success. The 
French Academy, containing all or nearly all the 
most distinguished literary men of France, once 
sought to exercise such a domination over their 
own language, and, if any could have succeeded, 
they might have hoped to do so. But the language 
recked of their decrees as little as the advancing 
ocean did of those of Canute. Could they hope 
to keep out of men’s speech, or even out of their 










books, however they kept out ot their own Dic¬ 
tionary, such words ns ‘blague,’ ‘ blagucur,’ ‘ bln- 
guer’ because, being born of the people, they had 
something of the people’s mark upon them ? After 
fruitless resistance for a time, they have in cases 
innumerable been compelled to give way—though 
in favour of the words just cited they have not 
done so—yet and in each successive edition of their 
Dictionary to throw open its floors to words which 
had established themselves in the language, and 
would hold their ground there, altogether in¬ 
different whether they received the Academy’s 
seal of allowance or not. 

Littre has shown a far justcr appreciation of 
the actual facts of language. If ever there was a 
word born in the streets, and bearing about it the 
tokens of its birthplace, it is £ gamin ;’ moreover 
it cannot be traced farther back than the year 
18.35; then first it appeared in a book, though it 
may have lived some whiio before on the lips of 
thepeopte; but already it has found a place in 
the pages of his Dictionary. So has ‘ flaneur,’ so 
no doubt will ‘rococo,’ and many more, having 
the same marks on them as theso have. And 
rightly ; for however fashions may descend from 
the upper classes to the lower, words, such words 
I mean as constitute the most real additions to the 
stock of a language, ascend from the lower to tho 
higher, and however the fastidious may opposo or 
ignore them for awhile, will mako a plneo for them¬ 
selves there, from which they will not be driven 
out by the efforts of all the scholars and acade¬ 
micians in the world. 










Those who make attempts ot ties kmd strangely 
forget the means by which that vocabulary of the 
language with which they are so entirely satisfied 
that they resent every endeavour to enlarge it, 
had itself been gotten together,—namely by that 
very process which they are now seeking by an arbi¬ 
trary decree to arrest. We so take for granted that 
words with which wo have been always familiar, 
whose right to form a part of the language no one 
dreams now of challenging or disputing, have 
always formed part of it, that we should, I believe, 
be oftentimes surprised to discover of bow very 
late introduction some of these actually are; what 
an amount of remonstrance and resistance they 
sometimes encountered at the first. To take two 
or three Latin examples;—Cicero, in employing 
‘favor/ a word in a little while after used by 
everybody, does it with an apology, seems to feel 
that he is introducing a questionable novelty: 
4 urban us/ too, in our sense of urbane, had in his 
time only just, come up: 1 obsequium 5 he believes 
Terence to have been the first to employ .* 4 Soli- 
loquiiun * seems to us so natural, indeed so neces¬ 
sary, a word, this ‘soliloquy/ or talking of a man 
with himself alone, something which would sc 
inevitably seek out its adequate expression, thal 
it is with surprise we leai u that no one spoke o 
‘soliloquy’ before Augustine; tire word having 
- been invented, as be distinctly informs us, b 
himself. \ 

* On tho now Tvi/rils in classical Latin see Quintilian, /><3i 
\iii. 3, 30-37. t Selil. 2. 7. 


meet with; and the interest is much enhanced if 
it thus come forth on some memorable occasion, 
or from some memorable man. JJoth these inter¬ 
ests meet in the word ‘essay.’ If it wore demanded 
what is the most remarkable volume of essays 
which tlie world has seen, lew, having mifiicient 
oversight of the field of literature to be capable of 
replying, would fail to answer, Lord Jlacon’.s. Hut 
they were also the first which bore that name; fur wo 
gather from the following passage in the (intended) 
dedication of the volume to Prince Ilemy, that 
4 essay ’ was itself a recent word in the lan¬ 
guage, and in the use to which lie put it, perfectly 
novel: he Bays— c To write just treatises requiretli 
leisure in the writer, and leisure in the reader; 

• . . which is the cause which hath made mo 
choose to write certain brief notes set down rather 
significantly than curiously, which I have called 
Essays. The word is late, but the thing is 
ancient.’ From this dedication we gather that, 
little as ‘ essays ’ now can bo considered a word of 
modesty, deprecating too large expectations on tho 
part, ot the reader, it had, as ‘sketches’ perhaps 
would have now, as ‘commentary’ lad in tho 
Latin, that intention in its earliest use. In this 
deprecation of higher pretensions it resembled 
the ‘philosopher’ of Pythagoras. Others had 
styled themselves, or had been willing to be styled, 





mime exactly cm uie same giuuuun ua uiusc \viu> 
iii later times have claimed it for their own. Thus, 
the author of a newsletter from Londonf among 
other things mentions: * There is a netv sect ; 
sprung up amoug them [the Vresb}'ter inns and ? 
Independents], and these are the Rationulisls, ; 
aud what their reason dictates them in Church or 
Slate stands for good, until they lie convinced with 1 
better; 5 with more to the same effect. ‘ Christo- 
logy’ a reviewer has lately characterized as a , 
monstrous importation from Germany. I am quite 
of his mind that English theology does not need, 
and can do excellently well without it; yet this 
novelty it is not; for in the Preface to the works 
of that illustrious Anninian divine of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Thomas Jackson, written by Ben- 
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puniu Oiey, his friend and pupil, tlio following 
passage occurs: f Tho reader will find in this 
author an eminent excellence in that part of divi¬ 
nity which I make bold to call Chrixlolof/y, in 
displaying the great mystery of godliness, God 
the Son manifested in human flesh.’ * 

In their power of taking up foreign words into 
healthy circulation and making them truly their 
own, languages differ much from one another, and 
the same language from itself at different periods 
of its life. There are languages of which the 
appetite and digestive power, fho assimilative 
energy, is at some periods almost unlimited. 
Nothing is too hard for them; they will shape 
and mould to their own uses and habits almost 
any material offered to them. Tins, however, is 
in their youth; usage advances, this assimilative 
power diminishes. Words are still adopted; for 
this process of adoption can never wholly cease: 
but a chemical amalgamation of the new with (ho 
old does not any longer find place; or only in 
some instances, and very partially even in them. 
They He upon the surface of the language; their 
sharp corners are not worn or rounded off; they 
remain foreign still in their aspect and outline, 
and, having missed their opportunity of becoming 
otherwise, will remain so to the end. Those who 
adopt, ns with an inward misgiving about their 
own gift and power of stamping them afresh, make 


* Preface to Dr. Jackson's Works, vol. i. p. xxvii. A work of 
Fleming's, published in 1700, bears tko title, Christology. 
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into England, though not hiding its descent from 
‘ episcopus,’ is thoroughly English; while ‘episco¬ 
pal,’which has supplanted ‘bishoply,’ is only a 
Latin word in an English dress. ‘ Alms,’ too, is 
genuine English, and English which has descended 
to us from far ; the very shape in which we have 
the word, one syllable for ‘ eleemosyna’ of six, 
sufficiently testifying this; ‘letters,’ as Home 
Tooko observes, ‘like soldiers, being apt to desert 
and drop oflf in a long march.’ The long and 
awkward ‘eleemosynary’ is of far more recent date. 
Or sometimes this comparison is still more striking, 
when it is not merely words of the same family, 
but the very same word which has been twice 
adopted, at au earlier period and a later--the 
earlier form will he truly English, as ‘palsy;’ the 
latter will he only a Greek or Latin word spelt 
with English letters, as ‘ paralysis.’ * Dropsy,’ 
‘ quinsy,’ ‘ megrim,’ ‘surgeon,’ * tansy,’ ‘dittany,’ 
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* daffodil,’ and many more words that one might 
name, have nothing of strangers or foreigners 
about them, have made themselves quite at home 
in English. So entirely is their physiognomy 
native, that it would be difficult even to suspoct 
them to be of Greek descent, as they all are. Nor 
has ‘kickshaws’ anything about it now which 
would compel us at once to recognize in it. the 
French ‘ quelques cl loses ’ *—‘French kickshaw? 
as with allusion to the quavter from which it 
came, and while tho memory of that, was yet fresh 
in men’s minds, it was often called by our early 
writers. 

A notablo fact about new words, and a very 
signal testimony of their birth from tho bosom of 
the people, is the difficulty which is so often found 
in tracing their pedigree. When tho cau&cti vocunt, 
are sought, which they justly arc, and out of much 
more than mere curiosity, for the causey rentm arc 
very often contained in them, these continually 
elude research; and this, not merely where atten¬ 
tion has only been called to tho words, and interest 
about their etymology excited, long after they had 
been in popular use—for that words of n remote 
antiquity should often puzzle and perplex ns, 
should give scope to idle guesses, or altogether 
defy conjecture, this is nothing strange—but oven 
when it has been sought to investigate their origin 


* ‘Those conks linvo persuaded us their coarso faro is the best, 
and jill other but what they dross to bo more qudqttcs choses, 
made dishes of no nourishing’ (Whitlock, Zooiumin, p. 147). 











almost ns soon as they have conic into existence. 
Their rise is mysterious; like so many acts of 
becoming, it. is veiled in deepest obscurity. They 
appear, they are in everybody’s mouth; but yet, 
when it is inquired from whence they arc, nobody 
can tell. They are but of yesterday, and yot with 
inconceivable vapidity they have already forgotten 
the circumstances of their origin. 

This rapidity with which words lot go the secret 
of their origin is nowhere more striking than in 
the names of political or religious parties, and 
above all in the names of slight, of contempt, of 
scorn. Thus Baxter tells us in his most instruc¬ 
tive Narrative of his Life and Times, that there 
already existed two explanations of ‘ Houndlicacl, 1 *• 
a word not nearly so old as himself. How much 
has been written about the origin of the German 
< Kety.cv,’ or heretic, which yet is still ill debate; 
hardly less n^ppt the French ‘ cagot,’ which how¬ 
ever is pretty certainly ‘ ectnis GotUieus,’ this vir¬ 
tually excommunicated race being a real or sup¬ 
posed remnant of the refugee Gothic population 
of Spain among the Pyrenees. Is ‘ Lollard,’ or 
4 holler 1 as wc have it in Chaucer, from Molten’ 
to chaunt? that is, does it mean the chaunting or 
canting people? or had the Lollards their title 
from a principal person among them of this name, 


* * The original of which name is not certainty known. Snmo 
pay it was Localise the]?milnits then commonly worn short Imir, 
and tho king's party long hair : some say, it was Luca use the 
Queen at Strafford's trial asked who that rouml-hcadcd man was, 
meaning Mr. Pym, because ho epnko so strongly.' p. 34. 


I'rotestants, u*jis aircnuy a matter or ciount ana 
discussion in the lifetime of those who first boro 
• it.* Wore the ‘ Waldenscs ’ so called from ono 
Wald 11 s, to whom these ‘ Poor Mon of Lyons,’ as 
they were at first called, owed their origin ? or is 
* Waldo uses ’ for Vail crises, the men of the Alpine 
valleys, the Dalesmen ?—a question, tlio certain 
determination of which would go far to settle the 
most difficult and disputed points ill the history of 
these witnesses for scriptural truth. 

One might anticipate thata name like ‘Canada,’ 
given, and within fresh historic times, to a vast 
territory, would be accounted for; but it is not; 
so too that the Anglo-Americans would lie able to 
explain how they got their word ‘caucus,’ which 
plays so prominent a part in their elections, but 
they cannot.| ‘ Cannibal ’ ns a designation of 

man-eating savages, came first into use with the 
great discoveries in the western world of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; no certain ex¬ 
planation of it has yet been offered.J L'lio Romans, 

* Malm ( Kti/mol. Unicrsveh. p. 9*2) eimiuomtes fifteen ox pi a- 
nations which linvo boon offered of the word. 

t It. is most probably « enmiplioii of ‘ emilltorK,’ being derived 
from an Association of l hr-so nL Host on, who worn especially 
active in preparing resistance to Kngltmd in tho period imme¬ 
diately .preceding tlio War of Jmlopondeuce. The thing corre¬ 
sponds now very m arly to tlio Latin * Hodaliriinn.’ 

1 Humboldt 1ms certainly made it probable that * cimibid’ (it 
N 





one might think, would be able to 
satisfactory account of the reason which m „°“ 
' em to call a subject region a ' province •’ th f 

OrZ tUmte ! y abl ° t0 gi ™ Im,fa down reason 
Oi once more, why wore their ‘catacombs' so caller] 

Stiango again that tho Olmroh should have W 
ho secret of ‘ Whit-Sunday' and whenct i o 
tamed its name; or, with all f-W i 1 ° L 

110 derivation of ‘fief’ and‘feudal,’ Why th 
■Roman military standard on which OnZj 
jnscribed the symbols of the Christian fiiith shoah 
Imveheeii called ‘Labarum’ no one a, 

And yet tho enquiry l, e „ to e(l rlv A Z 
the Greek i m y ' A fatJiei ’ o’ 

Constantine, can 1’ no" a contom P 01 '«'y « 
‘ labarum ’ is equivalent 

was so called becnn<ie in a, «. • , . ftlt t ,at 11 

was the end nZ; ' 1>nt VIotorio «s standard 

as ti e end of labour and toil (finis luborum) 1* 

secret of V' 0 W °‘' d m ° re> whioh hns ‘no* lost the 
seciet of its origin, in proof how easily it might 

would be Zun ing T S ° d ° nC ’ hmv “"toft 
Burton tell aXHt T r ° 00V “ if ' 

medium of eZantt 

‘ merkani.’ The word k r AfllC£ b .m^ called 
e American/ the cloth being" in 


ruption ;a! ”'alf ^ ^ is 11 Lnti " 

tho Cnriba ^ ^ Col ""' h ™ 

us in French, ‘ , ipj *$tifc tio J^T ^ 1 nntlll ’ 0 Poptugorum gon 
* Mutii, Etym, Untersuch, n 65 
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America and sold under this name. But suppose 
a change should take place in the country where 
this cloth was made, and it came little by little to 
be forgotten that it over had been imported from 
America, who would then divine the secret of liio 
word Y Or, again, if the tradition of the etymology 
of ‘ paraffin’ were once lost, it would he, I think, 
lost for ever. It is little likely that any more 
ingenuity would divine the fact that a certain oil 
was so named because ‘ pavum aftmis,’ having little 
affinity which chemistry could detect, with any 
other substance. 

Those which I cited arc but a handful of exam¬ 
ples of the way in which words forget the circum¬ 
stances of their birth. Now if wo could believe in 
any merely arbitnmj words, standing in connexion 
with nothing but the mere lawless caprice of some 
inventor, the impossibility of tracing their deriva¬ 
tions would be nothing strange. Indeed it would 
be lost labour to seek for the parentage of all 
words, when many probably had none. But there 
is no such thing; there is no won) which is not, 
as the Spanish gentlcmau loves to call himself, 
an ‘ hidalgo,’ or son of something; if indeed this 
rendering of ‘hidalgo’ may stand. AH arc the 
embodiment, more or less successful, of a sensa¬ 
tion, a thought, or a fact; or if of more fortuitous 
birth, still they attach themselves somewhere to 
the already subsisting world of words and things, 
anti have their point of contact with it and 
departure from it, not always discoverable, us we 



SCO, but yet always existing.* And thus, when a 
word entirely refuses to give up the secret of its 
origin, it can be regarded in no other light hut 
as a riddle which no one has succeeded in solving 
a lock ol which no man has found the key—but 
still a riddle which has a solution, a lock for 
which there* is a key, though now, it may be, 
irrecoverably lost. And this difficulty, this impos¬ 
sibility oftentimes, of tracing the genealogy even 
of words of a very recent formation, is, as I ob¬ 
served, an evidence of the birth of the most vital 
of these out of the heart ami from the lips of the 
people. Had the)' first appeared in books, some¬ 
thing in the context would most probably explain 
thorn. Had they issued from the schools of the 
learned, these would not have failed to leave a 
recognizable slump and mark upon them. 

There is, indeed, another way in which obscurity 
may lest on a wow word, or a word employed in 
a new sense; so that, while it offers no difficulty 
at alt in its etymology, it may for all this offer 
difficulties in the explanation of that etymology 
almost or quite impossible to surmount. It may 
toll the story of its birth, of the word or words 
which compose it, may bear these on its front, so 
that none can mistake them, and yet the purpose 
and intention of the word may he hopelcsslv hidden 
fi oni onr eyes. The secret, having been once lost, is 


* Amip will jvmorol^r litre the obi Greek dispute, whether 
W0? . ,|s wr0 0( ' J “ or It is needless to say that tho last 
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not again to be recovered. Thus no one lms called, 
or could call, in question the derivation of ‘ apocry¬ 
phal,’ that it means hidden away. Wlion, however, 
we begin to enquire why certain books which the 
Church either set below the canonical Scriptures, 
or rejected altogether, were called ‘apocryphal,’ 
then a long and doubtful discussion commences. 
Was it because their origin was hidden to the 
early Fathers of the Church, and thus reasonable 
suspicions of their authenticity entertained?* or 
because they were mysteriously kept out of sight 
and hidden by the heretical sects which boasted 
themselves in their exclusive possession? or was 
it that they were books not laid up in the Church 
chest, but hidden away in obscure corners ? or 
were they books worthier to be. hidden than to be 
brought forward and read to the faithful?—for all 
these explanations have been offered, and none 
with such superiority of proof on its side as to 
have put the others out of all right to be heard, 
lu the same way there is no question that ‘ tragedy’ 
is the song of the goat; but why this, whether 
because a goat was the prize for the best per¬ 
formers of that song in which the germs of Greek 
tragedy lay; or because the first actors were 
dressed like satyrs in goatskins, is a question which 
will now remain unsettled to the end. < Leonine’ 
verses have plain!)' to do with ‘leo’ in some shape 


* Augustino (})n Cif. I)/i, IT,. ‘23): Apocrypha mineupuntm* ro 
quotl (.0101111 occulta oiigo non clnniit Putribus. Ci‘. Con. Futon. 
11 . 2 . 



or other; but arc they so called from one Leo o; 
Until ms, wlio lii'st composed hexameters with tbi. 
internal rhyme? or because, as the lion is kiuj 
of boasts, so this, in the monkish estimation, wa 
the king of metres? No one can certainly sny 
‘ Sycophant * ami ‘superstition ’ are words, one it 
Lreek and one in Latin, of the same character 
No one doubts of what elements they arc mad. 
up, and yet their secret bus effectually been lost. 

but wo must conclude. 1 may seem in thi 
present lecture a little to have outrun your neerb 
and to have sometimes moved in a sphere too re 
mote from that in which your future work will lie 
And yet it is in truth very difficult to affirm c 
any words, that they do not touch ns, do not i : 
some way bear upon our studies, on that which w 
shall hereafter have to teach, or shall desire t 
leurn; that there arc any conquests which Inn 
giutge makes that concern only a few, and ma; 
bo regarded indifferently by all others. Lor it i 
here as with many inventions in the arts mi' 
luxuries of life; which, being at the first the ex 
elusive privilege and possession of the wealthy an 
refined, gradually descend into lower strata c 
society, nnlil at length what were once the elo 
gancies and luxuries of n few, have become tb 
decencies, well-nigh (ho necessities, of all. No 
otherwise there are words, once only on the lip 
of philosophers or theologians, of tho deepe 

lorn good ivcapinilutioii of nil winch has been written o 
* say oral if. io,’ see J*oll, A 'Of mat, fonch. 2nd od., vol. ii. \\ 02!. 
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thinkers of their time, or of those interested in 
their speculations, which stop by step have come 
down, not debasing themselves in this act of be¬ 
coming popular, but training and elevating an 
over-increasing nymbov to enter into their mean¬ 
ing, till at length they have become truly a part 
of the nation’s common stock, ‘household words,’ 
used easily and intelligently by all. 

X cannot better conclude this lecture than by 
quoting a passage, one among many, which ex¬ 
presses with a rare eloquence all X have been 
labouring to utter; for this truth, which many 
have noticed, hardly any has set forth with 
tlio same fulness of illustration, or the same 
sense of its importance, as the author of The 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. ‘Lan¬ 
guage,’ he observes, ‘is often called an instru¬ 
ment. of thought, but it is also the nutriment 
of thought; or rather, it is the atmosphere 
in which thought lives; a medium essential to 
the activity of our speculative powers, although 
invisible and imperceptible in its operation; and 
an element modifying, by its qualities and changes, 
the growth and complexion of the faculties which 
it feeds. Iu this way the influence of preceding 
discoveries upon subsequent ones, of the past upon 
the present, is most penetrating and universal, 
although most subtle and difficult to trace, 'l'lto 
most familiar words and phrases are connected 
by imperceptible tics with the reasonings and dis¬ 
coveries of former men and distant times. Their 
knowledge is au inseparable part of ours; tlio 
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present generation inherits and uses the scienti 
wealth of all the past. And this is the fort™ 
not only of the great and rich in the intellect 
work , of those who have the key to the anciei 
stoiehoiises, and who have accumulated treasur, 
of tlimr own, but the humblest inquirer, while 1 
puts his reasonings into words, benefits by tl 
"hours °, f the g'-«test, When he count 

which bea ^tl* ^ ^ h ° haS in llis Iwnt!s °ok 
ih eh bear the image and superscription ofancien 

» and Z “ 

I me of this possession acquisitions are in hi 
power, solid knowledge within his reach, wind 
one could ever have attained to if it wWe no 
that the gold of truth once dug out of the mini 
on dilates more and more widely among mankind. 
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1/HCTURF. VI. 

OX Till; DISTINCTION OF WORDS. 

S YNONYMS ami their distinction, with the 
advantages to he derived from their .study, 
is the subject to which I .shall next invite your 
attention. But what, you may ash, is meant, 
when, comparing certain words with one another, 
wc affirm of them that they are synonyms? We 
mean that, with great and essential resemblances 
of meaning, they have at Lite same time small, 
subordinate, and partial differences—these differ¬ 
ences being such as either originally, and on the 
ground of their etymology, inhered in them; or 
differences which tliey Imve by usage acquired ; or 
such ns, though nearly latent now, they are ca¬ 
pable of receiving at the hands of wise and dis¬ 
creet masters of the tongue. Synonyms are words 
of like significance in the main, but with a certain 
unlikeness as well; with very much in common, 
but ‘also with something private and particular, 
which they do not share with one another.* 

* Tho word ‘synonym’ only found its way into tho Knglish 
language about the middle of tho KCvonteonth century. Its in¬ 
coming is marked l>v tbo Greek or Latin torininntion which for 
a while it. boro; Jeremy Tnylor writing ‘ aynonymon,' Thicket 
’ aynonyinuni,’ and .Milton (in tho plural) 'aynonyma.’ 
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So soon ns the term is defined thus it w m i. 
at once perceived by any acquainted tift t 
derivation, tliat, strictly speakino- if 0 . tli 

and is given to.words which fulfil’ those condiZ 
m respect of one another with n certain in, 
and impropriety; since in strictness'of sp ech'th 

t\at°th« Ut alt0ge , tl “ i1 ' tlle sarae e3£ tent of meaning 
tieal .and “ e ln , tllelr signification perfectly iden 
T com oidetit, The terms, however L „' 
ordinarily so used; they evidently Z’ZZ 

elimination; since, where there was no™ ' 
tiuotion, it would be lost labour and the exerci e 

f a perverse ingenuity to attempt to draw one out 

. rile,e »“> ‘“deed, those who affirm that word, 
m one language are never exactly synonymous M 

- r tLgi^r 

And In ’ U " dCTS this eo, apleto identity 

designate objects in 'theiZ't SaVe , tbose "' ,lich 
capable of a more o ,Z Z™ t ^tefy in. 

exceStn Z disposed to consider the 
, v i , e , J tls assertion exceedingly rare. For 
What ’ ate aU < *■ » word, but the Soott of t 
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certain district, larger or smaller, from tho vast 
outfield of thought, or fact, and in this a bringing 
of it into human cultivation, a redeeming of it 
for human uses? But liow extremely unlikely 
it is that nations, drawing altogether inde¬ 
pendently of one another these lines of enclosure, 
should draw them in any cases exactly in the same 
direction, neither narrower nor wider; how in¬ 
evitable, oil the contrary, that very often the lines 
should not coincide -and this, even supposing 
no moral forces at work to disturb the falling of 
the lines. How immense and instructive a field 
of comparison between languages does this fact 
lay open to us; while it is suflicicnt to drive a 
translator with a high ideal of the task which he 
has undertaken well-nigh to despair. 

Synonyms then, as the term is generally under¬ 
stood, and as 1 shall use it here, are words with 
si ight differences already recognized between them, 
or with the capabilities of such. They are not on 
the one side words absolutely identical; hut neither 
on the other side only remotely related to one 
another; for the differences between these last 
will he self-evident, will so lie on the surface and 
proclaim themselves to all, that it. would be as 
superfluous an office as holding a candle to tho 
sun to attempt to make this clearer Ilian it already 
is. K may be desirable to fix* the difference be¬ 
tween scarlet and crimson; but between scarlet 
and green it would be absurd. They must be 
words which are more or less liable to confusion, 
but which yet ought not to be confounded ; as one 












has sfiicl, ‘ quic conjungi, non eonfundi, dobent; 
in which there originally inhered a difference, c 
between which, though once absolutely idontiea 
such has gradually grown up, and so establish^ 
itself in the use of the best writers, and in tV 
instinct of the best speakers of the tongue, tin 
it claims to bo openly acknowledged by all. 

, lint beve an interesting question presents it sc 
to us: How do languages come to possess syi 
ouyms of this latlov class, which are diffurunct 
not by etymology nov by other deep-lying cans 
but only by usage ? Now if languages bad bci 
made by agreement, of course no such synonya 
as these could exist; for when onco a word lu 
been found which was the adequate repicsciUatv 
of a feeling or an object, no second oho wou 
have been sought. Hut languages are the rose 
of processes very different from, and far less form 
and regular than, this. Various tribes, each wi 
its owu dialect, kindred indeed, but ill mat 
respects distinct, coalesce into one people, m 
cast their contributions of language into a comnn 
slock. Thus the French possesses many synonyi 
from the langue d'Oc and languc cVOiL cm 
having contributed its word for one and the war 
thing, as ‘litre’ and ‘foyer,’ both fur heart 
Sometimes two have the same word, but in fori 
sufficiently different to cause that both reinai 
but as different words ; thus in Latin, ‘ serpo ’ n: 
‘repo’ are merely two slightly different formatio 
of the aaino word ; ‘ puteo ’ and ‘ fccteo ’ are t 
same: just as in German, ‘ Odem ’ aud ‘Alhei 
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wore only dialectic differences at the find. Or 
again, a conquering people have fixed themselves 
in the midst of a conquered; they impose their 
dominion, but do not succeed in imposing their 
language; nay, being lew in number, they find 
themselves at last compelled to adopt the language 
of the conquered ; or after a while that which may 
be called a transaction, a compromise between the 
two languages, finds place. One is- adopted, hut 
ou the condition that it admits as naturalized deni¬ 
zens a vast number of the words of the other. 

These are causes of the existence of synonyms, 
which reach far back into the history of a nation 
and a language ; but other causes at a later period 
are also at work. When a written literature 
springs up, authors familiar with various foreign 
tongues, import from one and aunt her words which 


are not absolutely required, which are often- 
tlines lather luxuries than necessities. Sometimes, 
having a. very good word of their own, they must 
needs go and look for a finer one, as they esteem 
if, fiom abroad ; as, for instance, the Latin having 
Us own expressive ‘succinum' (from Queens’), 
for nmher, some must import from (.lie Greek the 
ambiguous ‘electmm.’ Of these thus proposed 
as candidates for admission, some fail to obtain 


the rights of citizenship, and after longer nr shorter 
probation are rejected; it. may he, never advance 
beyond their first proposer. Knough, however, 
receive the stamp of popular allowance to create 
embarrassment for a while, until, that is, (heir 
relations with the already existing words are 
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adjusted. As a single illustration of the van 
quarters from which the English has thus b 
augmented and enriched, T would instance 
words ‘trick,’ ‘device,’ ‘ finesse,* ‘ art i nee,’ t 
‘.stratagem,’ and enumerate the various soui 
from which we have drawn them. Here ‘tii 
is Saxon, ‘ devisa’ is Italian, * finesse* is Free 
*artificium * is Latin, and ‘stratagems’ Greek, 
l$y and by, however, as a language becoi 
itself an object of closer attention, at the sr 
time that society, advancing from a simpler t 
more complex stale, 1ms more things to design; 
more thoughts to utter, and more distinction: 
draw, it is foit a waste of resources to employ 
or more words for the signifying of one and 
same object. Men feel, and rightly, that wit 
boundless world lying around them and demand 
to be named, and which they only make tl 
own in the measure and to the extent that t 
do name it, with infinite shades and varieties 
thought and feeding subsisting iu their own mis 
and churning to find utterance in words, it 
mere and wanton extravagance to expend twe 
more signs on that which could adequately be 
Forth by one—an extravagance ill one part of tl 
expenditure, which will be almost sure to issue 
aud to be punished by, a corresponding scantv 
and stmitness in another. Some thought or fi 
ing will wholly want its adequate sign, been 
another has two. Hereupon that which has b 
well called the process of ‘desynonymizing* bet 
—that is, of gradually discriminating in uso 













.1. 11129 UWJf UUUjr lljif'ingj uvu nv~ 

cording to any prearranged purposo or plan. The 
working genius of tho language accomplishes its 
own objects, causes these synonymous words in¬ 
sensibly to fall off from one another, and to acquire 
separate and pcnuVmr meanings. The most that 
any single writer can do, save indeed in the ter¬ 
minology of science, is to assist an already existing 
inclination, to bring to tho consciousness of all 
that which already has been implicitly felt by 
many, and thus to hasten the process of this dis- 
engagement, or, as it has been excellently ex¬ 
pressed, ‘ to regulate and ordinate the evident nisus 
and tendency of the popular usage into n severe 
definition; 1 and establish on a firm basis the dis¬ 
tinction, so that it shall not bo lost sight of or 
brought into question again. This, for instance, 
Wordsworth did in respect of the words ‘ imagina¬ 
tion’ and ‘fancy.’ lieforo ho wrote, it was, 1 
suppose, obscurely felt by most that in ‘imagina¬ 
tion 1 there was more of the earnest, in ‘ fancy ’ of 
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the piny, of the spirit, that the first was a lnft.ii 
facility and gift than the second. The tendon 
of the language was in tin's (lived ion. None won 
for some years hack have employed ‘fancy* ; 
Milton employs it (Paradise Lost, v. 102-105 
ascribing to it operations which we have learnt 
to reserve for ‘imagination’ alone, and it idee 
subordinating 1 imaginations ’ to it, as a part . 
the material with which it deals. Yet for all tli 
the words wero continually, and not. without los 
confounded. Wordsworth first, in the Preface I 
his .Lyrical Ballads, rendered it impossible f< 
any, who had read and mastered what he had wrii 
ten on the two words, to remain unconscious ur 
longer of the essential difference between them. 1 

* Tims Do Qninroy, Letters to a Yountj Man v/mse }•'(/?'roll, 
/itjs hern nr 1)1 1 cit'd ; * All languages tend lo clem- iheunsclves 
synonyms, as intellectual' cidl.uru advances ; I ho supeithiot 
words being taken up and appropriated by now shades mid con 
liinniions of thought evolved in the pit (press of society. Ai 
long brforo this appropriation is fixed and put rifled, as it \ra 
into tho acknowledged vocabulary of the language, an iiis/-uait 
dinamcn (lo borrow a f.ucrotinn word) prepares tho way for 
Tims, for instance, hofore Mr. Wordsworili had unveiled t 
gn at philosophic distinction HtTworit ihe powers of fancy fli 
itrtaffi,ia/ivn, tho two wools lindbegun to diverge from vnelioth< 
the first being used lo express a faculty somewhat, capricious m 
exempted from law, tlio other to express u faculty more soi 
determined. Whoa, (lierofor*, it was at. length porceiveil, tli 
under nu apparent unity of meaning there lurktsl a vent dmdlsi 
and for philosophic purposes it was necessary that this distin 
lion shotdcl have its appropriate expression, ibis necessity was m 
half way by the dinamcn which had already affected tho pupub 
usage ot tho words.’ Comparo what Coleridge had before sai 
Hiotfr. Lit. vol. i. p. 00. ft is to him wo owo the word ‘to d 
flynonymizo,’—againut which, indeed, purists will object that it 
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Aimiltitiulc of words in English arc still wait¬ 
ing for such a discrimination. Thus how real an 
ethical gain would it he, how much clearness would 
it bring into men’s thoughts and feelings, if the 
distinction which exists in Latin between ‘vindieta’ 
and ‘ nlt-io,’ that the first, is a moral act, the just 
punishment of the sinner l))' his God, of the cri¬ 
minal by the judge, the other an act in which the 
self-gratification of ono who counts himself injured 
or offended is sought, could in iiko manner he fully 
established (it does vaguely exist), between our 
* veiigean ce’ and ‘revenge;’ so that only * ven¬ 
geance ’ (with the verb ‘ avenge ’) should I>e as¬ 
cribed to (rod, and to men acting as the executors 
of his righteous doom; while all in which their 
evil and sinful passions are the impulsive motive 
should be exclusively termed ‘revenge.’ As it now 
is, the moral disapprobation which cleaves, and 
cleaves jus!ly, to ‘revenge,’ is oftentimes trans¬ 
ferred almost unconsciously to ‘vengeance;’ while 
yet without vengeance it is impossible to conceive 
in an evil world any assertion of righteous¬ 
ness, any moral government whatsoever. These 


of liynhid formation, llio prefix Latin, (ho Imdy of th<> word 
Oivek—nii'l his ouiH-ouUiloitions direct nml indirect in thi* pro- 
video tiro perhaps l)Oih morn mid inor" iiti],oi'l>tnt (him (hon> of 
any Knglish writer; ns, for instance, tli<* disantnii'driiwiit of 
‘ fniruioit-m' and * ontlmsinsm,’ which wo mainly owe to him (Lit. 
Rem. vol. ii. p.S(i-'i); of ‘ koonuosn’ mill ‘subtlety ’ ( TnKh~'Loll;, 
j). 1-10), ‘ i-oi try’ ami ‘ pursy’ {I,if. iff>u. vol. i. }>. 210); ‘ana¬ 
logy ’ mid ‘ metaphor ’ [AMs if R'jlC'tion, p 198. l.H'i.j); and 
that on which ho himself laid so groat a stress, ‘reason’ ami 
' understanding.’ 


O 


distinctions winch still wait to bo made we nw 
fitly regard an so much reversionary wealth i 
our mother tongue. 

The causes mentioned above, that Knglis 
Anglo-Saxon in the main, yet draws so large 
portion of its wealth from the Latin, and b, 
further received, welcomed, and found place f 
many later additions, those have together effect* 
that we possess in Knglish a great many cl up] 
cates, not to speak of triplicates, or of such 
quintuplicute as that which I adduced just no 1 
where the Saxon, French, Italian, Latin, ai 
Greek had each yielded us a word. Let n 
mention a few duplicate substantives, Angi 
Saxon and Latin: thus we have ‘ shepherd’ai 
‘ pastor ‘ feeding ’ and ‘ sentiment ‘ hand hoc' 
and ‘ manual‘ship’ and f nnvo;* ‘anger’ a? 
‘ire;’ ‘grief’ and ‘dolour;’ ‘kingdom’ at 
‘ realm ; ’ ‘ love * and ‘ charity ; ’ ‘ feather ’ ai 
‘ plume ‘ forerunner * and ‘ precursor ‘foi 
•sight 1 and ‘ providence ‘ freedom * and ‘liberty 
‘ murder ’ and ‘homicide;’ ‘ moons’ and ‘ limes 
•--t his last word is not met in (lie singular. >Som 
times, in theology and science especially, we ha 
gone, b dh to the Latin ami to the Greek, ai 
drawn the same word from them both: tli 
‘deist’ and ‘ theist; ’ ‘numeration* and ‘arit 
metic ;’ ‘Revolution* and ‘ Apocalypse ;* ‘ tei 
poval ’ and ‘chronic‘compassion ’ and ‘sympallv 
‘supposition ’ and ‘hypothesis ‘ transparent 1 ai 
‘ diaphanous ; ’ * digit ’ and ‘ daclyle.* But to i 
turn to the Anglo-Saxon and Latin, the mn 
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factors of our tongue. Besides duplicate substan¬ 
tives, we have duplicato verbs, such as ‘ to heal ’ 
and ‘ to cure‘to whiten 5 and ‘ to blanch ; ’ ‘ to 
soften * and ‘to mollify;’ ‘to cloke’ and ‘ to pal¬ 
liate;’ with many more. Duplicate adjectives 
also arc numerous, as ‘ shady’ and ‘umbrageous;’ 
‘unreadable’ and ‘illegible;’ ‘unfriendly’ and 
‘inimical:’ ‘ almighty ’ and ‘ omnipotent.’ Occa¬ 
sionally where only one substantive, an Anglo- 
Saxon, exists, yet the adjectives are duplicate, and 
the Knglish, not adopting the Latin substantive, 
has admitted the adjective; thus ‘burden’ has 
not merely * burdensome ’ but also ‘ onerous,’ 
while yet ‘onus’ has found no place with ns; 
‘priest’ has ‘priestly’ and * sacerdotal; ’ ‘king’ 
has ‘ kingly,’ ‘ regal,’ which is purely Latin, and 
‘ royal,’ which is Latin distilled through the 
Norman. ‘ Bodily ’ and ‘corporal,’ ‘ boyish ’ and 
‘puerile,’ ‘fiery’ ami ‘igneous,’ ‘worldly’ and 
‘mundane,’ ‘blood)'* and ‘sanguine,’ ‘watery’ 
and ‘aqueous,* ‘ fearful’ and ‘ timid,’ ‘ manly’ ami 
‘ virile,’ ‘ womanly ’ and ‘ feminine,’ ‘ sunny ’ and 
‘solar,’ ‘starry’ and ‘stellar,’ ‘ yearly’ and ‘ an¬ 
nual,’ ‘wooden’ ami ‘ligneous,’ ‘weighty* and 
‘ ponderous,* may all be placed in the same list. 
Nor are these more than a handful of words out. 
of the number which might he adduced; you would 
find both pleasure and profit in adding to these 
lists, and ns far ns you are able, making them 
gradually complete. 

If we look closely at words which have suc¬ 
ceeded ill thus maintaining side by aide their 

o 2 










same Greek word ; but in modem use ‘ charity’ 
has cumo predominantly to signify one particular 
manifestation of luvo, tin; supply of tho bodily 
needs of others, ‘ love’ cuutiuuitig to express tho 
affection of tlio soul. 4 Ship’ remains in its literal 
meaning, while ‘nave’ lifts become u .symbolic 
term used in sacred architecture alone. ‘Kin"- 
doin’ is concrete, us the kingdom of Great Britain, 
‘reign’ is abstract, the reign of Queen Victoria. 

‘ Illegible ’ is applied to the handwriting, ‘ unread¬ 
able’ to the subject-mutter written ; a man writes 
an ‘ illegible’ bund ; he has published an ‘unread¬ 
able’book. ‘Foresight’ is ascribed to men, bat 
‘providenco’ for the most part designates the far- 
looking wisdom of God, by which flu governs and 
graciously cares for his people. It becomes boys 
to be ‘boyish,’ but not men to be ‘ puerile.’ ‘To 
blanch’ is to withdraw colouring matter: we 
‘ blanch ’ almonds or linen ; or the check by the 





withdrawing of the blood is ‘ blanched ’ with fear ; 
but we * whiten ’ a wall, not by withdrawing some 
other colour, but by the superinducing of white; 
thus ‘ whited sepulchres.’ When we ‘ palliate 1 our 
faults we do not seek f to eloke’ them altogether, 
but only to extenuate the guilt of them in pari. 

It might be urged that there was a certain 
preparedness in these words to separate off in 
their meaning from one another, inasmuch as they 
originally belonged to different stocks; and this 
may very well have assisted ; but we find the same 
process at work where original difference of stock 
can have supplied no such assistance. ‘ Astro¬ 
nomy’and * astrology * ore both drawn from tho 
Greek, nor is there any reason beforehand why 
the second should not be in as honourable use as 
the first; for it is the reason, as ‘ astronomy ’ the 
la2u, of the stars.* Jlut seeing there is a true and 
a false science of the stars, both needing words to 
utter them, it has como to pass that in our later 
use, ‘ astrology ’ designates always that pretended 
science of imposture, which affecting to submit 


* Ho entirely was any determining renson wanting, tlmt for 
some while it whs a question which word should obtain tho honour¬ 
able employment, and it semm-d ns if ‘astrology’ and ' nstro- 
logor’ would bavo dono so, as this extract, from Jlishop Hooper 
makes abundantly plain (Party Writings, Parker Sncioly tul„ 
p. 331): 'Tim r t.iln.logcr is be that kiioweth tlm course and 
motions of the heavens and tcuchoth tbu same; which is n virtuo 
if it pass not his bounds, and become of an astrologer an astro - 
nomtr, who lakcth upon him to give judgment and censure of 
these motions and courses of tho heavens, what they prognos¬ 
ticate and destiny unto the creature.' 










all ho[)<’> in the other that of all faUh> was im¬ 
plied In The Pilgrim's Progress, a book with 
which every English school master will he familiar, 
‘Mistress Diffidence' is ‘Giant Despair's' wife,and 
not a whit behind him in deadly enmity to the 
pilgrims; even as Jeremy Taylor speaks of the 
impenitent sinner’s * diffidence in the hour of 
death,’ meaning, as the context plainly shows, 
his despair. But to what end two words for one 
and the same thing? And thus ‘diffidence’ did 
not retain that energy of meauiug which it had at 
the first, but little by little assumed a more miti¬ 
gated sense, (Hobbes speaks of ‘men's diffidence,' 
or distrust ‘of one another,') till it has come now 
to signify a becoming distrust of ourselves, a 
hum bio estimate of our own powers, with only a 
slight intimation, as in the later vise of the Latin 
* vgrecundia,’ that perhaps this distrust is carried 
too far. 
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Again, * interference ’ and 4 interposition ’ arc 
both from the Latin; and here too there is no 
anterior necessity that they should possess {.hose 
different shades of meaning which yet tlioy have 
obtained among ns;-the Latin verbs which form 
their latter halves being about as strong one as 
the other. And yet, in our practical use, ‘ inter¬ 
ference ’ is something offensive; it is the pushing 
in of himself between two parties on the part of a 
third, who was not asked, and is not thanked for 
his pains, and who, a.s the feeling of the word 
ini]dies, had no business there; while ( interpo¬ 
sition ’ is employed to express the friendly peace¬ 
making mediation of one whom the act well 
became, and who, even if ho was not specially 
invited thereunto, is still thanked for what he has 
done. How real an increase is it in the wealth 
diul efficiency of a language thus to huvo discri¬ 
minated such words as these; and to be able to 
express acts outwardly the same by different words, 
according as we would praise them or blame.* 

. * futifM* of {.into distinctions mi» tlms created, m ul 

if lliih is tho tendency of language, y,-l tiny im» also sometimes, 
thongh far Ii*ns often. obliterated. Tims the Hut' (list'metion bc- 
tWwn ' ' V ° a ’ ftlu * ‘ y Ci >' ‘ nay ’ mul ‘ no.’ once existing in English, 
has <|UM» disappeared. * Yea * and ' Nay,’ in WicliV s titm” „nd 
a [v.m.1 ileal later, were the answers to qin*|ioi»j» fr.mtal in th 0 
nllirmatiw. . ‘ Will lie emu*. ? ‘ To this it would have |, ( . C n rt - 
plu-d, ‘ Yen ' or • Say,' ns the case might ho. Hut • Will |, t . no t. 
eomcr —to this the answer would have been, 1 Yes’ or ‘No* 
•Sir Thomas More finds limit with Tyndnlr, that in his transln- 
tton of tho MiMe lie hud not obsomd this distinction, which was 
evidently U.eref.ne j?oiii g out oven then, that, is in tho reign of 
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OK THE distinction OP Words. 


X-Kc 

'lake now some words not thus desvnomw 

f linctlon ^one 5 however, which it 
«wy to overlook, which, s „ l 0 ’ ug M * J tb 

»zznZ :i ZiZi™ • slm ", om ' ,o ° k * • 

# S »n,l ‘insolent;’ Z 

them r liWo mowSy’^^lk 

soon as we have traced the lines of demnw- 

between them, whether we tl01 ' 

liunsolf demnude oil this• or who 1, 

■ • lie, a man, was claiming for man’s work 
the homage which belonged only to Go II I 

woZ ‘nrr ua ’; ,,otofa i ' ,ings to >■“«« 

ao< l u,rcd "V titlo to them ( Pw 

Ze of the olfr!l g , mm Wh ° a,re1 ^ W» U» 
authority of the 

SSlf 9 'Lolent’ iS ‘ Praumpti01 ‘ ’ to 
mote than unusual; to -h^V iHe^ 
l —^ ^' be offensive seuse^vhich ‘insolent ’ 
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lias acquired rests upon the feeling that there is a 
.certain well-understood ride of society, a recog¬ 
nized standard of moral behaviour, to which each 
of its members should conform. The ‘insolent* 
inau is 011c who violates this rule, whohreaks through 
this order, acting in an unaccustomed manner. 
The same sense of the orderly being also the moral, 
is implied in ‘ irregular a man of ‘ irregular,’ is 
for us a man of immoral, life; and yet more 
strongly in the Latin language, which has but one 
word (moves) for customs and morals. 

Or consider the following words: c to hate,’ ‘to 
loathe,’ * to detest,’ and ‘ to abhor.’ Each of them 
vests ou an image entirely distinct from the others *. 
two, the first and second, being Anglo-Saxon, and 
the others Latin. ‘To hate’ is properly to bo 
inflamed with passionate dislike, the word being 
connected with ‘heat,’ ‘hut;’just as we speak, 
using the same figure, of persons being ‘incensed’ 
with anger, or of their auger ‘kindling;’ ‘ ira ’ 
and ‘ uro’ being perhaps in like manner related; 
and ‘excandesceutia’ at any rate resting on this 
same image. ‘To loathe’ is properly to feel 
nausea, the turning of the stomach at that which 
excites first natural, and then by a transfer, moral 
disgust. ‘To detest’ is to bear witness against, 
not to be able to keep silence in regard of some¬ 
thing, to feel ourselves obliged to lift up our 
voice and testimony against it. ‘ To abhor ’ is to 
shrink shuddering back, as one would from an 
object of fear, a hissing serpent rising in one’s 
path. Thus our blessed Lord ‘ hated ’ to see his 


house consuming mm, nc urove loan m anger 
the profaners from it (John ii. 15); Ho ‘loathed 1 
the lukewarmness of the Haodieeaux, whoa He 
threatened to spue them out of his mouth (Rev, 
iii. 1(5); He ‘detested’ the hypocrisy of the Phari¬ 
sees and Heribes, when I Co proclaimed I heir sin 
and uttered those eight woes against them (Mutt 
xxiii.); He ‘ abhorred ’ the evil suggestions o 
.Satan, when He bade the Tempter to get heliim 
Him, seeking to put a distance between Ilimsel 
and him (Matt, iv. 10). 

Sometimes words have no right at all to b 
considered synonyms, and yet are constantly use< 
one for the other; having in fact more need ihai 
synonyms themselves to be discriminated. Thin 
what confusion is often made between ‘ genuine 
and ‘authentic;* wlmt inaccuracy exists in thei 
use. And yet the distinction is a very plain ou< 
A‘genuine’ work is one written by the authc 
whose name it bears; an ‘authentic’ work is on 
which relates truthfully the matlors of which 
treats, Tor example, the apocryphal Gospel ( 
St. Thomas is neither ‘ genuine ’ nor ‘ authentic 
It is not ‘genuine, 1 for St. Thomas did not wrii 
it; it is not ‘authentic,’ for its contents are main 
fables and lies, Tho history of tho Alexandra 
War, which goes under Ca'sar’s name, is n 
‘ genuine,’ for he did not write it; it; is ‘auliientii 
being in the main a truthful record of the even 
which it professes to relato. Thiers’ History 
the French Empire, on the contrary, is ‘genuin 
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for lie is certainly the author, but very far from 
„ * emt hen liewhile Thucydides’ History of Ike 
'/Peloponnesian Ur ir is ‘authentic’ and ‘ genuine’ 

1_>oth. 

You will observe that in most of the words just 
sxclclueed, I have sought to refer tlieiv usage to 
Mi eir etymologies, to follow the guidance of these, 
tri icl by the same aid to trace the lines of (lemar- 
oiitJon which divide them. .For I cannot but 
t li ink it au omission in a very instructive volume 
upon synonyms edited by the late Archbishop 
"WI lately, and a partial diminution of its useful- 
11 oss, that in the valuation of words rnferenen is 
so seldom made to these, the writer relying almost 
entirely on present usage, mul the tact and in- 
Bt>5nct of a cultivated mind for the appreciation of 
tli tun aright. The accomplished author (or aulhoi- 
oss) of this book indeed justifies this omission on 
tli e ground that a hook of synonyms lias to do with 
fclic present relative value of words, not with their 
i*oots and derivations; and further, that a reference 
to these brings in often what is only a disturbing 
force in the process, tending to confuse rather 
tli an to clear.* .But while if is quite true that 

* Among words whoso etymology might mislead ns to tlieiv 
meaning, tile writer adduces ‘allegiance,’ which by 
HHi'ge signifies ‘tin' fidelity of I he subject to Jits prince,’ wJirto 
etymology would vather suggest ‘conformity to law.’ But. 
«urely to derive it from ‘ nd legem,’ is an error; it in rather from 
riiligo, as ‘ liege * iron) ‘ iigo ; ’ nud tlius is perfectly true to its 
Ot.ymolngy, Mgimying tlio obligation wherewith onu is hound to 
liis superior. Algernon Sidney (Di&coitrsc■ concerning Government, 
*?. Hi. § 36) fulls into tho saiuo mistuko; who, replying to some 



words may often ride very slackly at. anchor on 
their etymologies, may be borne hither and thither 
by the .shifting titles and currents of usage, yet 
are they for the most part still liolden by them. 
Very few have broken away and drifted from their 
moorings altogether. A ‘ novelist/ or writer of 
new Piles in the present day is very different from 
a ‘novelist’ or upholder of new theories in politics 
aud religion, of two hundred years ago; yet the 
idea of newness is common to them both. A 
* naturalist’ was then a denier of revealed truth, 
of any but 'natural religion; he is now an in¬ 
vest igntor, lie is often a devout one, of nature and 
of her laws; yet the word has remained true to 
its etymology all the while. A ‘ moth odist’was 
onec n follower of a certain ‘ method ’ of philo¬ 
sophical induction, now of a ‘method* in the 
fulfilment of religions duties; but in either ease 
‘ method,’ or orderly progression, in the soul of 
the word. Take other words which liuvo changed 
or modified their meaning—* plantations,’ for 
instance, which were once colonies of men, (and 
indeed we still ‘plant’ a colony,) but are now 
nurseries of young trees, and yam will find the 

who maintained that submission was due to kings, oven though 
these should violate tho fundamental laws of tho Unto, ob¬ 
serves that tho very word ‘allegiance,’ of whieh they made 
so much, refuted them; for this whs plainly ‘such aw obedience 
p.s the luw requires.' Ho would luivo done better to nppc.il to 
the word * loyalty," which expresses properly that Ihlolity whieh 
one owes according to btu\ and dors not necessarily include that 
attachment, to the* royal person, whieh happily wo in Knglancl 
have been ublo farther to throw into the word. 
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same to hold good. ‘ Ecstasy ’ was madness, it is 
inten.se delight; but in neither case has it departed 
from its fundamental meaning, since it is the 
nature alike of this and that fo set mot out of 
and beside themselves. 

And even when the. fact is not so obvious as m 
these cases, the etymology of a word exercises an 
unconscious influence upon its uses, oftentimes 
makes itself felt when least expected, so that, a 
word, after seeming quite to have forgotten, will 
after longest wanderings, return to it again. And 
one of the arts of a great poet or prose writer, 
who wishes to add emphasis to his style, to bring 
out all tho latent forces of his native tongue, will 
very often consist in reconnecting a word by his 
use of it with its original derivation, in not suffer¬ 
ing it to forget itself and its origin, though it 
would. How often and with what signal effect 
Milton does this; while yet how often the fact 
that he is doing it passes even by scholars unob¬ 
served.* And even if all this were not so, yet. the 

* 1 will give in ft note ft Vow U lost rations of this inn manner 
of denting with words. And lot, me observe that any one who 
desiris, ns ho rends .Milton, renlly to under-itnnd linn, will do 
well to he over on tho watch for such recalling upon his port, of 
words to their primitive sense; and as often ns ho detects, to 
make accurate note of it for his own use, mid, so fur as lie is n 
Midier, for the u«u of others. Take a few examples out. of many; 
‘ambition’ (/'. /,. i. 202 ; <V. A. 2171; ' astonished’ (/*. /,. i. 2(50); 
‘pomp’ {/\ L. viii. C»U; ‘ chaos’ ( V. vi. fi.i); ‘seditious’ { 7\ L. 
vi. 162); ‘diamond’ (1\ I,, vi. 3G4); ‘ exlcnnato’(/’. L. x. (HO); 
' implicit ’ vii. 323) ; ‘ indorse' {V. It. iii. 020); ‘empiric* 

(J\ L. v. 440); ‘ H-cnhir’ (H. A. 1707); ' sagacious * (P. L. x. 
•281); ‘ Irmimct’ (i*. L. vi. 280). 



pasr. History ui a wuut, which niM-uiy must nee< 
start from its clcrivntion, how soon soever thr 
may be left behind, is surely a necessary’ elemer 
in its present valuation. What Barrow says 
quite true, that ‘knowing the primitive ineanin 
of words can seldom or never detr.naine the: 
meaning anywhere, they often in common us 
declining from it;’ but though it cannot determiru 
it can as little be left safely out of sight, when tb 
determination is being made. A man may l 
wholly different nmv from what once he was, y< 
not the less to know his antecedents is ncedfu 
before we can ever perfectly understand his preset 
self; aud the same holds good with a word. 

There is often a moral value in the possessio 
of synonyms, enabling us, as they do, to say e? 
aetly what we intend, without exaggerating c 
the putting of more into our words than wo fee 
in our hearts, allowing us, as one has said, to h 
at once courteous and precise. Such moral ac 
vantage there is, for example, in the choice wide 
we have between the words ‘ to felicitate ’ and ‘ t 
congratulate,’ for the expressing of our sent; 
incuts and wishes in regard of the good fortnn 
that happens to others. ‘ To felicitate ’ anothc 
is to wish him happiness, without affirming thr 
his happiness is also ours. Thus, out of the 
general goodwill with which we ought to regar 
all, we might * felicitate’ one almost a stranger t 
us; nay, more, I can honestly ‘felicitate’ one o 
his appointment to a post, or attainment of a 
honour, even though I may not consider him tli 



fittest to have obtained it, though I should have 
been glad if another had done so ; 1 can desire 
and hope, that is, that it limy bring all joy and 
happiness to him. But I could not, without a 
violation of truth, ‘congratulate’ him, or that 
stranger whose prosperity awoke no lively delight, 
in my heart; for when i ‘congratulate’ a person 
(con gratulor), I declare that I am sharer in his 
joy, that wlmfc has rejoiced him has rejoiced also 
me. We have all, I dare say, fell, even without 
having analysed the distinction between the 
words, that ‘ congratulate * is a far heartier word 
than ‘ felicitate,’ and one with which it much 
belter becomes us to welcome the good fortune 
of a friend; and the analysis, as you perceive, 
perfectly justifies the feeling. ‘ Felicitations’ are 
little better than compliments; ‘congratulations’ 
are the expression of a genuine sympathy and 

j°y- 

Let me illust rate the importance of synonymous 
distinctions by another example, by the words, 
‘ to invent 1 and ‘ to discover ; ’ or ‘ invention ’ and 
‘discovery.* How slight may seem to ns the 
distinction between them, even if we see any at 
all. Yet try them a little closer, try them, which 
is the true proof, by aid of examples, and you 
will perceive that by no means can they bo in¬ 
differently used; that, on the contrary, a great 
principle lies at the root of their distinction. 
Thus we speak of the ‘ invention ’ of printing, of 
the ‘discovery’ of America. Shift, these words, 
and speak, for instance, of the ‘ invention * of 
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America; you feel at once how unsuitable the 
language is. And why? Because Columbus did 
not make that to be, which before- him had not 
been. America was there, before he revealed it 
to European eyes: but that which before teas, 
lie akomd to be; lie withdrew the veil which 
hitherto had concealed it; lie * discovered ’ if. .So 
too wo speak of Newton ‘ discovering’ the law of 
gravitation; he drew aside the veil whereby men’s 
eyes were hindered from perceiving it, but the 
law bad existed from the beginning of the world, 
and would have existed whether he or any other 
man hsul traced it or no ; ueitlier was it iu any 
way affected by the discovery of it which he had 
made. But Gutenberg, or whoever else it may 
have been to whom the honour belongs, * invented’ 
printing; lie mode something to bo, which hither¬ 
to was not. In like manner Harvey ‘discovered’ 
the circulation of the blood ; blit Watt ‘ invented' 
the steam-engine; and we speak, with a true 
distinction, of the ‘inventions’ of Art, the ‘dis¬ 
coveries ’ of Science. In the very highest matter. 1 
of all, it is deeply important that we be aware oi 
and observe the distinction. In religion then 
have been many ‘ discoveries,’ but (in true religior 
I menu) no ‘ inventions.’ Many discoveries—bill 
God in each case the discoverer; He draws aw a) 
tiie veils, one veil after another, that have bidder 
Him from men; the discovery or revolution v 
from Himself, for no man by searching has founc 
out God ; and therefore, wherever anything offer 
itself as an ‘invention’ in matters of religion, i 
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proclaims itself a lie,—all tfelf-deviscd worships, 
all religions which man projects from his own 
heart. Just that is known of God which Ho is 
pleased to make known, and no more; and men’s 
recognizing or refusing to recognize in no way 
affects it. The)' may deny or may acknowledge 
Him, but He continues the same. 

As involving in like manner a distinction 
which cannot safely be lost sight of, how import¬ 
ant the difference, of which tho existence is 
asserted by our possession of the two words, ‘ to 
appro!lend * and ‘ to comprehend,’ with their sub¬ 
stantives, ‘apprehension’ and ‘comprehension.* 
For indeed wo ‘apprehend’ many truths, which 
we do not ‘ comprehend.’ The great mysteries of 
our faith—tho doctrine for instance of the Holy 
Trinity, we lay hold upon it ( ad prehendo), we 
hang on it, our souls live by it; but we do not 
‘ comprehend ’ it, that is, we do not take it all in ; 
for it is a necessary attribute of God that lie is 
incomprehensible ; if He were not so, either He 
would not be God, or the being that compre¬ 
hended Him would be God also. Hut it also 
belongs to the idea of God that lie may bo 
‘ apprehended,’ though not ‘ comprehended,’ by 
His reasonable creatures; He has made them to 
know Him, though not to know Him all, to ‘ap¬ 
prehend,’ though not to ‘ comprehend ’ Him. \Vg 
may transfer with profit the samo distinction to 
matters not quite so solemn. I read Goldsmith’s 
Traveller , or one of Gay’s Fables, and I feel that I 
‘ comprehend ’ it;—-I do not believe, that is, that 
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there was any thing in the poet’s mind or inten¬ 
tion, which I have not in the reading reproduced 
in my own. But I read Hamlet , or King Lear : 
here I ‘apprehend ’ much; I have wondrous 
glimpses of the poet’s intention and aim; but I 
do not for an instant suppose that I have * com¬ 
prehended,’ taken in, that is, all that was iu Ins 
mind in the writing; or that his purpose does not 
stretch in manifold directions far beyond the 
range of my vision ; and f am sure there are few 
who would not shrink from affirming, at least if 
they at all realized the force of the words they 
were using, that they ‘comprehended’Shakespeare; 
however much they may ‘apprehend’ in him. 

How often ‘ opposite ’ and ‘ contrary ’ are usee 
as if there was no difference between them, aw 
yet there is a most essential one, one whirl 
perhaps we may best express by saving tha 
4 opposites’ complete, while ‘contraries’ ex chid 
one another. Thus the most ‘opposite’ moral o 
mental characteristics may meet in one and th 
same person, while to say that the most ‘contrary 
did so, would he manifestly absurd; for example 
a soldier may be at once prudent and bold, fo 
these are opposites ; he could not be at once prnden 
and rash, for these arc contraries. We may lov 
and fear at the same time and the same person 
we pray in the Litany that we may love and fe? 
God, the two being opposites, and thus the corr 
plcmonts of one another; but to pray that w 
might love and hate would be as illogical as 
would be impious, for these are contraries, nr 





black, hot and cold, in the same subject at. flu* 
same time. Or to take another illustration, sweet 
and sour are ‘ opposites,’ sweet and bitter are 
‘ contraries.’ * It will bo seen then that there is 
always a certain relation between ‘ opposites; ’ 
they unfold themselves though in different direc¬ 
tions from the same root, ns the positivo and 
negative forces of electricity, and in their very 
opposition uphold and sustain one another; while 
‘contraries’ encounter one another from quarters 
quite diverse, and one only subsists in the exact 
degree that it puts out of working the other. 
Surely this distinction cannot bo an unimportant 
ono either in the region of ethics or elsewhere. 

It will happen continually that rightly to dis¬ 
tinguish between two words will throw a flood of 
light upon some controversy in which they plav 
a principal part, nay, may virtually put an end 
to that controversy altogether. Thus when 
Hobbes, with a true instinct, would have laid 
deep the foundations of atheism and despotism 
together, resolving all right into might, and not. 
merely robbing men, if he could, of the power, 
but denying to them the duty, of obeying God 
rather than man, his sophisms could stand only 
so long as it was not perceived that ‘ compulsion ’ 
and ‘ obligation,’ with which he juggled, conveyed 
t,wo ideas perfectly distinct, indued disparate, in 
kind. Those sophisms of his collapsed at once, so 

* 8e<- Ouloiklgp, Church and Slide, p. 18. 
r 2 








boou as it was perceived that wluit pertaiued 
ono had beeu transferred to the other by a me 
confusion of terms and cunning sleight of bar 
the former being a physical, the latter a mor 
necessity. 

There is indeed no such fruitful source of co 
fusion and mischief as this—two words are tacii 
assumed as equivalent, and therefore exchangeab 
and then that which may be assumed, and \vi 
truth, of one, is assumed also of tho other, 
which it is not true. Thus, for instaucc, it oft 
is with 4 instruction ’ and 4 education.’ Cannot 
4 instruct’ a child, it is asked, cannot we tea 
it geography, or arithmetic, or grammar, qu 
independently of the Catechism, or even of t 
Scriptures ? No doubt you may ; but can y 
4 educate,’ ■without bringing moral and spiriti 
forces to bear upon the mind and affections of t 
child ? And you must not be permitted to trails 
the admissions which we freely make iu regard 
4 instruction,’ as though they also held good 
respect of 4 education.’ For what is 4 education 
Is it ft furnishing of a man from without w 
knowledge and facts and information ? or is i{ 
drawing forth from within and a training of t 
spirit, of the true humanity which is latent 
him V Is the process of education the tilling 
the child’s mind, as a cistern is filled with w r at 
brought in buckets from soino other source ? orf 
opening up for that child of fountains which i 
already there ? Now if wc give any heed to t 
word 4 education,’ and to the voice which spei 
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EDUCATION. 1 NSTItUCTION. 

in the word, we shall not long he in douht. 
Education must educe, being from ‘educate,’ 
which is but another form of ‘ oducero ; ’ and that 
is to draw out, and not to put in. * To draw out ’ 
what is in the child, the immortal spirit which is 
there, this is the end of education ; and so much 
the word declares. The putting in is indeed 
most needful, that is, the child must he instructed 
as well as educated, and ‘ instruction ’ means 
furnishing ; but not instructed instead of educated, 
lie must first have powers awakened in him, 
measures of spiritual value given him; and then 
he will know how to deal with the facts of this 
outward world; then instruction in these will 
profit him ; hut not. without the higher training, 
still less us a substitute for it. 

It has occasionally happened that the question 
which out of two apparent synonyms should be 
adopted in some important state-document has 
been debated with no little earnestness and 
vigour ; as at the great English devolution of 
1688, when the two Houses of Parliament were 
at issue whether it should he declared of James 
the Second that ho had { abdicated,’ or ‘ deserted,’ 
the throne. This might seem at first sight a 
mere strife about words, and yet, in reality, serious 
constitutional questions were involved in the 
debate. The Commons insisted on the word 
‘ abdicated,’not as wishing to imply that in any 
act, of the late king there had boon an official 
renunciation of the crown, which would have 
been manifestly untrue; but because f abdicated ’ 
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to their minds aluue expressed the fact th 
James had so borne himself as virtually to la 
entirely renounced, disowned, and reliiujuid, 
the crown, to have irrecoverably forfeited a' 
separated himself from if, uud from any right 
it for ever; while f deserted ’ would have poem 
to leave room ami an opening for a return, v*h; 
they were determined to declare for ever t 
eluded ; as, were it said of a husband that 
had i deserted * his wife, or of a soldier that be h 
‘deserted* his colours, this language would im{ 
not only that ho might, but that ho was hound 
return. Lord Somers’ speech oil the occasion i 
masterly specimen of synonymous discriminate 
and an example of the uses in highest matter* 
state to which it may be turned. As little wa* 
a mere strife about words when at the res to rati 
of our interrupted relations with Persia, I> 
Palmerston insisted that the SShah should addn 
the Queen of England not as ‘ Maleketh ; but 
‘ Padiscbab,’ refusing to receive letters win 
wanted this superscription. 

Let me press upon you in conclusion some f< 
of the many advantages to be derived from t 
habit of distinguishing synonyms. These a 
vantages we might presume to be many, er 
though we could not ourselves perceive tint 
for how often do the great masters of style 
every tongue, perhaps none so often as Cicero, t 
greatest of all,* pause to discriminate bet we 

* Thus he distinguish!.* between ‘voluntas* ami ‘cupid^a 
‘ cautio* »iul ‘ muUie ’ \Tmc. 4. 6); ‘ gaud inn*/ ‘Jumna/ * 
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the words they are using; how much care and 
labour, how innch subtlety of thought, they have 
counted well bestowed ou the operation ; how 
much importance do they avowedly attach to it; 
not to say that their works, even where they do 
not intend it, will be a continual lesson in this 
respect: a groat writer merely in the accuracy 
with which he employs words will always bo exer¬ 
cising us in synonymous distinction. But the 
advantages of attending to synonyms need not bo 
taken on trust; they arc evident. How large a 
part of true wisdom it is to bo able to distinguish 
between things that differ, things seemingly, but 


luptns’ ( Tusc. 1. 0 ; Fin. 2. I); ‘prudentia ’ nnd ' snpientiu 1 ( OJf - 

1. 43); ‘cantus’ and ‘nmor 1 (Be Part. Or. 25); ‘obrins’ nnd 
1 obriusus,’ ‘ irnctuiilua’ and ‘iratus,’ 'nnxiotns ’ and ‘angor* 
(Tuxc, 4. 12); 'vitium/ ‘ morbus,' 'fpgrotntio' (Tusc. 4. 13); 

‘ labor’ nnd ‘dolor’ (Tusc. 2. 16); 'furor’ ami ‘inarmin' ('Ihisc. 
3.5); ‘inalitiu’ ami 'vitiositas* ( Tusc. 4. 15). Quintilian 

also often bestows attention on synonyms, observing well (vi. 3. 
17); Tluribus nominibnu in cftdein ro vitlgo uLiimir; qum 
tninim si diduciis, simm qnandam propriam vim ostendenf.: ’ ho 
adduces ‘salsmu,’ ‘ urbtunmi,’‘ fuccttnn,’ C. 3. Among Cliureh 
writers Augustiue is a frequent nnd successful discriminator ot’ 
words. Thus ho separates off from ono another ‘Hagiliuin’ and 
‘fncinus’ (Be Bod. Christ. 3. lo); ‘n>mulfttio’ and ' invidia' 
(Expl. ad Gal. v. 20); ‘ arrlia* nnd ' pignns’ (Serin. 23. 8, 0); 

‘ studiosns ’ nnd ‘curiosus’ (Be Util. Oral. 0); * snpicnliii’ and 
‘seientin;’ (Be Bio. Quecst. 2. qu. 2); 'sonectn' nnd ‘senium’ 
(Fnarr. in Ps. 70. 18): ‘schisnia’ and ‘ lueresia’ (Con. Crtso. 

2. 7); with many more. Among tho merits of Grimm’s Gor¬ 
man Dietiounry is tho caro which Ito bestows on tho discrimina¬ 
tion of synonyms, as between 'Degun' nnd ‘Schwerl;’ ‘ l-Vltlc ’ 
'Acker’ and 'Ilcido;' 'Anr’ and ‘Adler;’ ‘ Antlitz' and 
‘ Angcsieht; ’ ‘ Kclch ’ ‘ Uechor’ and * Girts,’ ‘ Fruu ’ nnd ' Woib; 
‘iluttcr’ ‘ Sclmmlz’ nnd ' Anlco.’ 
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not really, alike, this is remarkably attested by 
our words ‘discernment’ and ‘discretion which 
are now used as equivalent, the first to ‘ insight,’ 
the second to ‘ prudence; ’ while yet in their 
earlier usage, and according to their etymology, 
being both from ‘ diseerno,’ they signify the 
power of so seeing things that in the seeing we 
distinguish and separate them one from another.* 
Such were originally ‘discernment’ and ‘dis¬ 
cretion,’ and such in great measure they are still. 
And in words is a material ever at hand on which 
to train the spirit to a skilfulness in this; on 
which to exercise its sagacity through the habit 
of distinguishing there where it would be so easy 
to confound. Nor is this habit of discrimination 
only valuable as a part of our intellectual train¬ 
ing; but what a positive increase is it of mental 
wealth when we have learned to discern between 
things, which really differ, but have been hitherto 
confused in our minds; and have made these 
distinctions permanently our own in the only way 
by which they can be made secure, that is, by as¬ 
signing to each its appropriate word and peculiar 
sign. 

In the effort to trace lines of demarcation you 
may little b) T little be drawn into tho heart ol 
subjects the most instructive ; for only as you have 
thoroughly mastered a subject, and nil which is 
most characteristic about it, can you hopo to trace 


* 1 L esprit, eonsisto A eonnailra la ressemblancc das chose? 
divoraes, ot la difftronco des chosos somblitbles’ (Montesquieu). 
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these lines with accuracy and success. A Hoiiirm 
inight bear four names: ‘ pramomen/ ‘ noinen/ 

* cognomen,’ ‘agnomen;’ almost always bore 
three. You will know something of Roman 
l ife when you can tell the exact story of each 
of these, and the precise difference between them. 
3-re will not be altogether ignorant of the Middle 
.Ages, aud of the clamps which in them bound 
society together, who lias learned thoroughly to 
distinguish between a ‘fief’ and a ‘benefice.’ He 
will have obtained a firm grasp on some central 
facts of theology who can exactly draw out the 
distinction between 4 reconciliation,’ ‘propitiation,’ 

* atonement/ as used in the New Testament; in 
Olmrch History, who can trace the difference 
lie tween a ‘ schism’ and a 4 heresy.’ One who has 
learned to discriminate between ‘detraction ’ and 

* slander,’ as Harrow has done before him, or 
Isetwcen ‘emulation’ and ‘euvv/ irt. winch South 
l»ns excellently shown him the way,* or between 

* avarice’ and ‘covetousness/ will uot have made 
au unprofitable excursion into the region of ethics. 

How important a help, moreover, will it prove 
to the writing of a good English if instead 

of choosing almost at hap-hazard from a group of 
words which seem to 11 s one about us fit for our 
j>nrposc as an other, we at once know which, and 
which only, we ought in the case before us to 
employ, which will he the exact vesture of our 
thoughts. It is the first characteristic of u well- 


* Ho-mans, 1737, vol. v. p. 103. 


thoughts: they will not lie too big hero, hangup 
like a giant’s robe on tho limbs of a dwarf; nor 
too small there, as a boy’s garments into which 
the man has painfully and ridiculously thrust him¬ 
self. You do not feel in one place that the write) 
means more than he has succeeded in saying; ir 
another that ho has said more than he means; o; 
in a third something beside what his inteutior 
was; and all this, from a lack of dexterity it 
employing the instrument of language, of pve 
cision in knowing wlial words would ho th< 
exactcsl correspondents and fittest exponents o 
lu's thoughts.* 5 

What unemployed wealth in almost over 
language exisfs, certainly not least in our owi 
How much of what might bo as its current coil 
is shut up in the treasure-house of a few classic) 
authors, or is never to bo met with at all but i 
the pages of our dictionaries—-wo meanwhile i 
the midst of all this riches adjudging ourselves t 
a voluntary poverty, and often with work tb 
most delicate and difficult to accomplish, for sure! 
the clothing of thought in its most approprial 

# ‘ La propriili dcs lennes out locumct^rodifllinclif ties gnuv 
(k*iivtu«H; o’ostpar lit quo lour stylo cst toiyours au niveau 1 
lew st\jbt; e’val A colto qunlili tjw'on vwnnuvtt lo vnvv iftltf 
Memo, cl non tl I'urt fulilo <lu dogmaor pur un vain coloris 1 
idics communes’ (D’Alembert}, 
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garment of words is tins, needlessly depriving 
ourselves of a large portion of the helps ut our 
command; like some workman who, being pro¬ 
vided for an operation that will task all his 
skill will) a dozen different tools, each adapted for 
its own special work, should in his iudolence and 
self-conceit persist in using only one; doing 
coarsely what might have been done finely ; or 
leaving altogether undone wlml, with these as¬ 
sistances, was quite within his reach. And thus 
it comes to puss that in the common intercourse 
of life, often too in books, a certain number 
of words arc worked almost to death, employed in 
season and out of season—avast multitude mean¬ 
while being rarely, if at all, called to render the 
service which they could render better than any 
other; so rarely, that little by littlo they slip out 
of sight and are forgotten. And then, perhaps, at 
some later day, when their want is fell, the ignor¬ 
ance in which we have allowed ourselves of the 
resources offered by the language to satisfy the 
demands of thought, sends us abroad in search of 
outlandish substitutes for words which wo already 
possess at home. 

And Jet us not suppose the power of exactly 
saying what wo mean, and neither more nor less 
than wo mean, to he merely an elegant mental 
accomplish incut. It is indeed this, and perhaps 
there is no power so surely indicative of a high 
and accurate training of the intellectual faculties. 
But it is also much more than this: it has a 
moral value as well. It is nearly allied to 



morality, inasmuch as it is nearly connected with 
truth fulness. Every man who lias himself in any 
degree eared for the truth, and occupied himself 
in seeking it, is more or less aware how much of 
the falsehood in the world passes current under 
the. concealment of words, how many strifes and 
controversies, 

' Which feed tlio simple, nnd offend Hie wise,* 

find all or nearly all their fuel and their nourish¬ 
ment, in words carelessly or dishonestly employed. 
Aud when a man has had any actual experience 
of this, and at- all perceived how far this mischief 
reaches, he is sometimes almost tempted to say 
with Shakespeare’s clown, ‘ Words are grown so 
false, I am loath to prove reason with them.* Ho 
cannot, however, forego their employment; not to 
say that he will presently perceive that tins false¬ 
ness of theirs whereof he accuses them, this cheat¬ 
ing power of words, is not of their proper use, hut 
only of their abuse; he will see that, however the) 
may have been enlisted in the service of lies, the) 
are yet of themselves most true; and that when 
the bane is, there the antidote should be sough 
as well. If Goethe’s Faust denounces words nn( 
the falsehood of words, it is by the aid of words tha 
he does so. Ask then words what they mean 
that you may deliver yourselves, t hat you may belj 
to deliver others, from the tyranny of words, ao< 
from (he strife of ‘ word-warriors.’ Hearn to dis¬ 
tinguish between them, for you have the authorit 
of Hooker, that ‘ the mixture of those tilings b 
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fipeeeh, which by natmcare divided, is the mother 
of all error.’ And although I cannot promise you 
that the study of synonyms, or the acquaintance 
with derivatives, or any other knowledge but the 
very highest knowledge of all, will deliver you 
from the temptation to misuse this or any other 
^rift of God—a temptation which always lies so 
near us—yet I am sure that these studies rightly 
pursued will do much in leading us to stand in 
iiAve of this gift of words, and to tremble at tho 
thought of turning it to any other than those 
worthy ends ior which God has endowed us with 
ix. faculty so divine, 



LECTURE Vir. 


Tim j?3IIOOI»MASTKtt*8 USK OF WOIUK. 

S OME yeans ago, namely, at the Great Exhibit™ 
of 1851, there might bo rocu a colloctioi 
probably by far the completes!, which has ov< 
been got together, of wlmt were called themnleru 
hrtps of education. There was then gntherc 
ill a single room all the outward machinery i 
moral and intellectual training; all by whk 
order might be best maintained, the labour of tl 
teacher and the taught economised, with a thoi 
sand ingenious devices suggested by the best e: 
poricncc of many minds, and of these durir 
many years. Nor were these material helps 
education merely mechanical. There were 
that collection vivid representations of places ar 
objects; models which often preserved the 
actual forms and proportions, not to speak ofma' 
and of books. No one who is aware how mm 
in schools, and indeed everywhere else, depen 
on what apparently is slight and external, won 
undervalue the helps and hints which such a colic 
tion would furnish to many. And yet it won 
be well for us to remember that even if we we 
to obtain all this apparatus in its complete 
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form, aud possessed the most perfect skill in its 
application, so that it should never encumber but 
always assist us, we should yet have obtained very 
little compared to that which as a help to educa¬ 
tion is already ours. When we stand face to face 
with a child, that word which the child possesses 
in common with ourselves is a far more potent 
implement aud aid of education than all these ex¬ 
ternal helps, even though they should he accumu¬ 
lated and multiplied a thousandfold. A reassuring 
thought for those who may not have many of 
these within their reach, a warning thought tor 
those who might be tempted to put their trust in 
them. On the occasion of that Exhibition to 
which I have referred, it was well said, 4 On the 
structure of language arc impressed the most dis¬ 
tinct and durable records of the habitual opera¬ 
tions of the human powers. In the full possession 
of language each man has a vast, almost an inex¬ 
haustible, treasure of examples of the most subtle 
and varied processes of human thought. Much 
apparatus, many material helps, some, of them 
costly, may be employed to assist education; but 
there is no apparatus which is so necessary, or 
which can do ao much as that which is the most 
common and the cheapest—which is always at. 
hand, aud ready for every need. Every language 
contains in it the result of a greater number of 
educational processes and educational experiments, 
than we could by any amount of labour and in¬ 
genuity accumulate in any educational exhibition 
expressly contrived for such a purpose.’ 




tins you may no sure, tnnt m t-no enu inoy win 
prove as barren of profit to yourselves as you 
are content to leave them barren of profit to others. 
In one noblo lino Chaucer has elmraotomed the 
true scholar 5 — 

‘ And ghully would ho learn, nml gladly loach.* 

Hesolvc that in the spirit of this lino you will work 
and live. 

But take here a word or two of warning beforo 
we advance any fmthor. You cannot, of course, ex¬ 
pect to make for yourselves any original investiga¬ 
tions in language; but you can follow safe guides, 
such as shall lead you by right paths, evon as you 
may follow such as can only load you astray. Do 
not fail to keep in mind that perhaps in no region 
of human knowledgo are there’such a multitude of 
unsafe leaders as in this; for indeed etymology, 
or the science of the origin of words, is ono which 
many, professing for it an earnest devotion, have 
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guagcs, ancient and modom, to which ho has any 
access, till he lights on some word, it matters li'ttlo 
to him in which of these, moro or less resembling 
that which he wishes to derive? and this found, 
to consider his problem solved, and that in this 
phantom hunt he 1ms successfully ran down bis 
prey. Even Dr. Johnson, with his robust, strong, 
English common-sense, too often offends in this 
way. In many respects his Dictionary will pro¬ 
bably never be surpassed. We shall never have 
more concise, more accurate, more vigorous expla¬ 
nations of the present meanings of words than he 
has furnished. But even those who recoginV.o the 
most fully this merit in his Dictionary, must allow 
that he was ill equipped by any previous studies 
for tracing the past history of words; that in this 
he errs often aud signally ; and whore the smallest 
possibleamoimt of knowledge would have preserved 
him from error; as for instance whan lie derives the 
name of the peacock from the peak, or tuft of 
Q 








pointed feathers, on its head 1 while other deriva¬ 
tions proposed by him and others arc so far more 
absurd than this, that when Swift, in ridicule of 
the wholo band of philologers, suggests that 
‘ ostlel• ’ is only a contraction of out-stealer, and 
‘breeches’ of bear-riches, it can scarcely be said 
that these etymologies aro moro ridiculous Umn 
many which have in sober earnest, and by men of 
no inconsiderable reputation, been proposed. 

Oftentimes in this scheme of random etymology, 
a word in ono language is derived from one in 
another, in hold defmneo of the fact that no 
points of historic contact or connexion, mediate 
or immediate, have over existed between the two; 
the etymologist not caring to ask himself whether 
it was thus so much as posaiblo that tiro word 
should lmvo passed from tire ono language to the 
other ; whether in fact tho resemblance is nol 
merely superficial and illusory, one which so soor 
as they are stripped of their accidents, disappear 
altogether. Tako'a few specimens of this mnmic’ 
of dealing with words ; and first from tho eavlie 
etymologists. They are often hopelessly astray 
blind lenders of tho blind.* Thus, what pvofi 

* Manage is ono of Iboso 1 blind lenders of ihe blind,’ of whom 
have spoken ahovo. With all thoir real erudition, Ms two foil 
volumes, oho oh French, tho other on Italian etymologies, Imv 
dono nothing but harm to tlio cause which tlioy professed t 
further. G6itin {ltcabtions Phibloyiqires, p. 12-1 h) pnsseB 
Beve.ro ImC just, judgment upon him. I extract from this 
sentence or two Alinngo, eommo tons sos <W\*nnciors et In ph 
part do sea Rueeesscura, scinblc n’nvoir 6td dirigigun par uu soi 
principo en fait d’itymologio. . . . Lo void dans boh uxprosaion 






can there come of deducing, as does Varro, ‘ pavo * 
from * pavor,’ because of the fear which the harsh 
shriek of the peacock awakens; or with Pliny, 

‘ panthera* from nravOqpiov, because the properties 
of ail beasts meet in the panther; or what can 
they help who tell us that * formica,’ the aut, is 
‘ fereus micas,’ tlie grain-bearer ? Medieval Sug¬ 
gestions abound, ns vain, and if possible, vainer 
still. ‘ Apis,’ a bee, is cut tov? or without feet, bees 
being born without feet, the etymology and the na¬ 
tural history keeping excellent compau}' together. 
Or what shall we say of deriving ‘mors’ from 
‘animus,’ because death is hitter ; or from ‘ jNIurs,’ 
because death is frequent in war*, or *a mors a 
votiti pomi,’ because that forbidden bite brought 
death into the world; or with a modern investi¬ 
gator of language, and one of high reputation in 
his time, deducing ‘ girl ’ from ‘ garrula/ because 
girls are commonly talkative? 

All experience, indeed, proves how perilous it 
is to etymologize at random, and on the strength 
of mere surface similarities of sound. Let me 


pins notte. Tout mot virnt <lu mot qtii lui ressemblc lo miens. 
Cola pos4, Mfaiage, nvec son Arndilion polyglolto, s'nbut sur lo 
grre, Jc latin, 1’italieii. lVsp.iguol, l’nllemmid, lo coltique, of no 
fait difficult^ d’allcr jusqu’a l’hAlircu. O’csf dommngo quo do 
eon ttins on lie enUivfiV. pas enrorc le Sanscrit. Hondo u*t uni, 
lo fliib.'lAtn cl l’ar.ilio: il lcs out eontmints A lot li\i«r ,|,. s 

etymologies framjaiscs.11 no so mot pas cn poino des 

cbemins par oil uti mot li&hrcu on enrfhaginois a mail pit passer 
jiour vonir s’claldir on Franco. II y ost, lo voila, snfTU ! 
I* identity no pent Afro tnise on question devant la ressembianco, 
ft soUTeut Diou salt quelle rossomldnnce! 




illustrate Uicabsurdities into which this may easily 
betray us by nil amusing example. A clergyman, 
who himself told mo tho story, had sought, and 
not unsuccessfully, to kindlo in his schoolmaster a 
passion for the study of derivations. His scholar 
enquired of him one day if lie wore aware of' the 
derivat ion of ‘crypt’? He naturally replied in the 
affirmative, that ‘ crypt ’ came from a Greek word 
to conceal, and meant a covered place, itself con¬ 
cealed, mid where things intended to ho concealed 
wero placed. Tho other rejoined that ho was 
quite aware tho word was commonly so explained, 
but lie had no doubt erroneously; that ‘ crypt, 4 
as he had now convinced himsolf, was in fact con¬ 
tracted from ‘cry-pit; 4 being tho pit whoro in 
days of Popish tyranny those who were condemned 
to cruel penances wero plunged, and out of which 
their cry was heard to come up—therefore called 
tho ‘ cry-pit,’ now contracted into ‘cryptI’ Lot 
me say, before quilting my talc, that 1 would far 
sooner a schoolmaster made a hundred such mis¬ 
takes limn that he should bo careless and incu¬ 
rious in all which concerned the words which lie 
was using. To make mistakes, as we are au the 
way to knowledge, is far more honourable than to 
escape making them through never having set out 
toseolc knowledge. 

15 it while errors liko his may very ivoll he 
pardoned, of this wo may bo sure, that they wil 
do little in etymology, will continually err am 
cause others to err, who in these studies leave thi; 
out of sight for an instant—namely, that m 


languages is of itself sufficient to prove that they 
are akin, even as no amount of apparent unlike- 
ness in sound or present form is sufficient to dis¬ 
prove eousanguiuity. ‘Judge not according to 
appearance,’ must everywhere here be the rule. 
One who in many regions of human knowledge 
anticipated the discoveries of later times, said well 
a century and a half ago, ‘ Many etymologies are 
true, which at the first blush are not probable;’ * 
and, as he might have added, many appear pro¬ 
bable, which are not true. This being so, it is 
our wisdom on the one side to distrust superficial 
likenesses, on the other not to be dismayed by 
superficial differences. J cannot go into this 
matter; only I will say, Have no faith in those 
which etymologize on the strength of Hounds, and 
not on that of letters , and of letters, moreover, 
dealt with according to fixed and recognized laws 
of equivalence and permutation. Never forget 
that illustrious scholar’s word, that much in this 
region of knowledge is true which does not seem 
probable; nor the converse, perhaps still more 
important, that much seems probable which is not 
true. For an example of this last, ‘ Auge,’ the 
German form of our ‘ eye,’ is in every letter 
identical with the Greek for splendour (auytj ); 
and yet, though there is a very intimate con¬ 
nexion between German and Greek, theso have no 


•Leibnitz vol. v. p. rtl): ftvpe fit ut elymotogiro vorre 
6int, quae piiino aspect u verisiwilcs nou mint. 




successful investigation is to have learned to 
despise phenomena, the deceitful shows and ap¬ 
pearances of things; to have resolved t.o reach 
aud to grapple with the things themselves. It is 
the fable of Proteus over again. He will take a 
thousand shapes wherewith he will seek to elude 
and delude one who is determined to obtain from 
him that true answer, which be is capable of 
yielding, but will only yield on compulsion. The 
true investigator is deceived by none of these. 
He stilt holds him fast; hinds him in strong 
chains; until he takes his own and his true shape 
at the last; and answers ns a true seer, whatever 
question may be put to him. Nor, let me say 
by the way, will that man’s gain be small who, 
having learned to distrust tbe obvious'and the 
plausible, carries into other regions of study awl 
of action tbe lessons which he inis thus learned; 
determines to seek the ground of things, and to 
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plant his foot upon that; to believe that a lie 
may look very fair, aud yet bo a lie after all; 
that the truth may show very unattractive, very 
unlike and paradoxical, and yet be the very truth 
notwithstanding. 

To return from a long, but not needless di¬ 
gression. Convinced as X am of the immense 
advantage of following up words to their sources, 
of ‘deriving’ them, that is, of tracing each 
little rill to the river whence it was first drawn, 
I can conceive no method of so effectually defacing 
aud barbarizing our English tongue, of practically 
emptying it of all the hoarded wit, wisdom, 
imagination, and history which it contains, of 
cutting the vital nerve which connects its present 
with the past, as the introduction of the scheme 
of phonetic spelling, which some have lately been 
zealously advocating among us. I need hardly 
toll you the principle of this is that all words 
should be spelt as they are sounded, that the 
writing should, in every ease, bo subordinated to 
the speaking.* This, which is everywhere tacitly 
assumed, as not needing any proof, is tho fallacy 
which runs through the whole system. There is, 
indeed, no necessity for this. Every word, on tho 
contrary, has two existences, as a spoken word and 
a written ; and you have no right to sacrifice one of 


* I do not know whether the advocates of phonetic spelling 
havo urged tho authority and practico of Augustus us being ip 
their favour. Suetonius, among other amusing gossip about this 
Emporor, records of him: Videtur eorum soqui opinionuin, qui 
porindo ecvibcuduin ae loqunmur, exist] ineiit ( Oolavitts, c. 88). 


such a chango would bo insignificantly small, the 
losses enormously groat. There would bo gain in 
tho snving of a certain amount of the labour now 
spent in learning to spell; an amount of labour, 
however, absurdly exaggerated by the promoters 
of the scheme. But even this gain would not 
long remain, seeing that pronunciation is itself 
continually altering; custom is lord here for better 
and for worse ; and a multitude of words are now 
pronounced in a manner different from that of a 
hundred years ago, indeed from that of ten years 
ago; so that, before very long, there would again 
bo a chasm between the spelling and tho pro¬ 
nunciation of words ;—unless indeed the spelling 
varied, which it could not consistently refuse to 
do, as tho pronunciation varied, reproducing each 
of its capricious or barbarous alterations; these 


* As ypifiixaruj liilo'W, bdlcs-htlrcs, 
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last, it must bo. remembered, being changes not 
in the pronunciation only, but in the word itself, 
which would only exist as pronounced, the written 
word being a mere shadow servilely waiting upon 
the spoken. When these changes had multiplied 
a little, and they would indeed multiply exceed¬ 
ingly, so soon as the barrier which now exists was 
removed, what the language would' before long 
become, it is not easy to guess. 

This fact, however, though sufficient to show 
how ineffectual the scheme of phonetic spelling 
would prove, oven for the removing of those 
inconveniences which it projioses to remedy, is 
only the smallest objection to it. The fur more 
serious objection is, dint in words out of number 
it would obliterate those clear marks of birth and 
parentage, which they bear now upon their fronts, 
or are ready, upon a very slight interrogation, to 
reveal. Words have now an ancestry; and the 
ancestry of words, as of meu, is often a very noble 
part of them, making them capable of great 
’ things, because those from whom the}' are de¬ 
scended have done great things before them ; but 
this would deface their scutcheon, and bring them 
till to the same ignoble level. Words are now a 
nation, grouped into tribes and families, some 
smaller, some larger ; this change would go far 
to reduce them to a promiscuous and barbarous 
horde. Now they are often translucent with their 
inner thought, lighted up by it; iu how many 
cases would this inner light be then quenched ? 
They have now a body aud a soul, the soul 
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quickening the body; then oftentimes nothing 
l>vit a body, forsaken by the spirit of life, would 
remain. Both these objections were urged long 
ago by Bacon, who characterizes this co-called 
reformation, ‘that writing should be consonant 
to speaking,’ as ‘a branch of unprofitable sub¬ 
tlety ; * and especially urges that thereby ‘ the 
derivations of words, especially from foreign lan¬ 
guages, are utterly defaced and extinguished.’ 

From the results of various approximations to 
phonetic spelling, which at different times have 
been made, and the losses thereon ensuing, we 
may guess what the loss would be were the system 
fully carried out. Of those fairly acquainted with 
Latin, it would be curious to know how many 
have seen ‘silva’in ‘savage,’ since it has been 
so written, and not ‘ salvage,’ as of old ? or have 
been reminded of the hindrances to a civilized and 
human society which the indomitable forest, more 
perhaps than any other obstacle, presents. "When 
‘ fancy ’ was spelt ‘ plmnt’sy,’ as by Sylvester in his 
translation of Du Bartas, and other scholarly 
writers of the seventeenth century, no one could 
doubt of its identity with ‘ phantasy/ as no Greel< 
scholar could miss its relation with ^avracna 
Spell ‘analyse’ as I have sometimes seen it, ani 
as phonetically it ought to be, ‘ analize,’ and tin 
tap-root of the word is cut. What number o 
leaders will recoguize in it then the image of dis 
solving aud resolving aught into its elements, am 
use it with a more or less conscious reference t 
this? It may be urged that few do so even now 
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The more need they should not be fewer; for 
these few do iu fact retain the word in its place, 
from which else if might gradually drift; they 
preserve its vitality, and the propriety of its use, 
not, merely for themselves, but also for the others 
that have not this knowledge. In phonetic spell¬ 
ing is, in brief, the proposal that, the learned and 
the educated should of free choice place them¬ 
selves under the disadvantages of the ignorant and 
uneducated, instead of seeking to elevate these 
last to their own more favoured condition. * 

Even now the relationships of words, so im¬ 
portant for our right understanding of them, are 
continually overlooked; a very little matter serv¬ 
ing to conceal from us the family to which they 
pertain. Thus how many of our nouns are indeed 
unsuspected participles, or are otherwise most 


* Tho 6ium> altompt to introduce phonography lias boon 
several limes made, onco in tho sixteenth country, ami again 
sotim thirty yours ago, in Franco. Wind would ho thoro tlm 
results? Wo may jtidgu of tlicso from tho results of n partial 
application of tho sybtom. ‘Temps’ is now written ‘ terns,’ tho 
p having boon ejected us superfluous. What is tho consequence V 
at onco its visible connexion with tho Latin ‘ tempos, 1 with tho 
Spanish ‘ liempo,’ with tho Italian 1 tompo,’ with its own 
‘temjwrol' awl ‘ tomporaire, 1 is broken, and for minty effiteixl. 
Or noto tho results from another point of view. Hero are 1 poids’ 
a weight, ‘ poix ’ pitch, ‘pois’ peas. No ono could mark in 
speaking the distinction botwoon these ; and thus to tho ear thorn 
may ho confusion between them, but to tho oyo there is nono; 
not to say that (ho d in ‘ pou/s’ puts it for ns in relation with 
‘ ponr/us,’ tho x in • poi.r’ with ‘ pt.r,’ (ho ^ in * pots’ with tho low 
Latin * pisum.’ In oaeh easo tho letter which tlicso reformers 
would dismiss as useless, and worse than useless, luops tho 
secret of tho word. 
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closely connected with verbs, with which we pro¬ 
bably never think of putting them in relation. 
And yet with how lively an interest shall we dis¬ 
cover those to be of closest kin, which we hnd i 
never considered but as entire strangers to one 
another ; what increased mastery over our mother 
tongue shall we through such discoveries obtain. 
Thus the ‘ smith ’ has his name from the sturdy 
blows that he * smites ’ upon the anvil-, ‘wrong’ 
is the perfect participle of ‘to wring,’ that which 
has been ‘wrung’ or wrested from the right; as 
iu French ‘tort,’ from ‘ torquco,’is the twisted; 
the ‘brunt’ ot' the battle is its heat, where it 
* burns ’ the most fiercely ; the * haft ’ of a knife, 
that whereby you * have ’ or bold it. 

This exercise of putting words in their true 
relation and connexion with one another might 
be carried much further. Of whole groups of 
words, which may seem to acknowledge no kin¬ 
ship with one another, it will not be difficult to 
show that they had a common parentage and 
descent. For instance, here are‘shire,’ ‘shore,* 
‘share,’ ‘shears;’ ‘shred,’ ‘sherd;’ all derived 
from one Anglo-Saxon word, which signifies to 
separate or divide, and still exists with us in the 
shape of‘to sheer,’ which made once the three 
perfects, ‘ shore,’ ‘ share,* ‘ abered.* ‘ Shire ’ is a 
district in F.ugland, separated from the rest; a 
‘share’ is a portion of anything thus divided off; 

‘ shears ’ are instruments effecting this process of 
separation; the ‘ shore * is the place where the 
continuity of the land is interrupted or separated 
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by the sea ; a ‘ shred ’ is that which is 4 shored ’ or 
shorn from the main piece; a ‘ sherd,’ as a pot- 
‘sherd,’ (also ‘pot-share,’ Spenser,) that which is 
broken oft* and thus divided from the vessel; these 
not at all exhausting this group or family of words, 
though it would take more time than we can 
spare to put some other words in their relation 
with it. 

But this analysing of groups of words for the 
detecting of the bond of relationship between 
them, and their common root, may require more 
etymological knowledge than you possess, and 
more helps from hooks than you can always com¬ 
mand. Thcro is another process, aud one which 
may prove no less useful to yourselves and to 
others, which will lie more certainly within your 
reach. You will meet in books, sometimes in the 
same book, and perhaps in the same page of this 
book, a word used in senses so far apart from one 
another, that at first it will seem to you absurd 
to suppose any bond of connexion between them. 
Now when you thus fall in with a word employed 
in these two or more senses so far removed from 
one another, aceuslom yourselves to seek out the 
bond which there certainly is between these several 
uses. This tracing of that which is common to 
and connects all its meanings can only bo done 
by getting to its centre and heart, to the seminal 
meaning, from which, as from a fruitful seed, all 
the others unfold themselves; to the first link in 
the chain, from which every later one, in a direct 
line or a lateral, depends. Wo may proceed in 





this investigation, certain that, we shall find such, 
or at least that such then; is to ho found. For 
nothing can bo more certain than this (and 
the non-recognition of it is .*i serious blemish in 
Johnson's })iclio»an/\ that a word has originally 
hat one meaning, that all other uses, however 
widely they may diverge from one another and 
recede from lias one, may yet ho affiliated upon 
it, brought hack to I lie one central meaning, which 
grasps and kails them all together; just as (he 
races of men, black, while, and rod, despite of 
all their present diversity and dispersion, have a 
central point of unity in llmt one pair from which 
they all have descended. 

Let mo illustrate this by two or three familiar 
examples. I Tow various are t he senses in which 

* post, * is used ; as * post’-office ; * post’-haste ; o 

* post’ standing in the ground ; a military ‘ post; 
an official ‘post;’ f to post’ a ledger. Is it pos¬ 
sible to find anything which is common to al 
these uses of ‘ post ’ ? When once we avo on tin 
right track, nothing is oasior. f Post’ is the Lain 

* positus,* that which is plaml ; the pieco o 
timber is e placed ’ in the ground, and so a ‘ post; 
a military station is a ‘ post,’ for a man is 4 placed 
in it, and must not quit it without orders; t 
travel ‘ post,’ is to havo certain relays of horse 
‘ placed ’ at intervals, that so no delay on the ro.r 
may occur ; the ‘ post’-office avails itself of thi 
inode of communication ; to ‘ post’ a ledger is t 
‘place’ or register iL h several items. 

Once more, iu what an almost infinite numbe 
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of senses ‘stock* is employed; wo liavo live 
‘stock,’ ‘stock’ in tmdo, the village ‘stocks,’ the 
‘stock’of a gun, the * stock ’-dove, the ‘ stocks ’ 
on which ships arc built, the ‘ stock ’ which goes 
round the neck, the family ‘stock,’ the ‘stocks,’ 
or public funds, in which money is invested, with 
other ‘stocks ’ besides these. What point in com¬ 
mon can we find between them nil ? This, that 
being all derived from the verb ‘to stick,’ they 
cohere in the idea of fixedness, which is common 
to them all. Thus, the ‘ stock * of a gun is that 
in which the barrel is fixed; the village ‘stocks’ 
are those in which tho feet aro fastened; the 
f stock ’ in trado is the fixed capital; and so too, 
the ‘stock ’ on the farm, although the fixed capital 
1ms there taken the shape of horses and cattle ; in 
the ‘ stocks ’ or public funds, money sticks fast, 
inasmuch as those who place it there cannot with¬ 
draw or demand the capital, but receive only the 
interest; the * stock ’ of a tree is fast set in the 
ground ; and from this use of f he word it is trans¬ 
ferred to a family; the ‘stock’ or ‘stirps’ is that 
from which it grows, and out of which it unfolds 
itself. And hero wo may bring in the‘stock 
dove, as being the ‘stock’ or ‘slirpa’ of the 
domestic kinds, I mightgroup with these, ‘stake’ 
in both ils spellings; a ‘stake 1 is stuck in the 
hedgo and there remains; I lie‘stakes ’ which men 
wager against the issue of a race are paid down, 
and thus fixed or deposited to answer tho event; 
a becf-‘ steak ’ is a portion so small that it can be 
stuck on tlic point of a fork; and so forward. 
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I-Iow often does the ‘ quick ’ of the Creed per¬ 
plex children. They loam indeed that ‘ the quick ’ 
there are the living; yet know it only on trust; 
for they fail to connect this * quick * with the 
‘ quick’ of their own vocabulary, the * quick 1 with 
which one bids another to throw up the hall, or 
the 4 quick -set hedge which runs round their 
fathor’s garden, or the 4 quick ’ parts for which 
some unwise visitor has praised one of them at 
school, with the 4 quick ’-silver of the barometer, 
or the 4 quick’-sands which they read of in their 
manuals of geography. Yet that all these aro 
the same 4 quick,’ it would be at once easy and 
instructive to show them. 

When we thus affirm that the divergent mean¬ 
ings of a word can all bo brought back to some 
one point from which, immediately or mediately, 
they every one proceed, that none has primarily 
more than one meaning, it must be remembered 
that there may very well bo two words, or it 
may be more, spelt as well as pronounced alike, 
which yet are wholly different in their derivation 
and primary usage; and that, of course, between 
such homonyms as these no bond of union on tbo 
score of this identity is to be sought. JNcither 
does this fact in the least invalidate the assertion. 
Wo have in such cases, as Cobbett has expressed 
it well, the same combination of letters, but not 
the same word. Thus we have 4 page,’ the side 
of a leaf, from 4 pagina,’ and 4 page,’ a small 
boy, the Greek 4 paid ion;* 4 league,’ a treaty, 
from 4 ligare,* to bind, and ‘league’ (leuea), a 
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measure of distance, a word of Celtic origin ; 
‘ host 1 (hostis), an army, and 4 host. 1 (hostin), in 
the Roman Catholic sacrifice of the mass; ‘ riddle,' 
a sieve or small network, the Latin ‘reticulum,* 
and ‘ riddle,’ an enigma, from another source; 
the ‘Mosaic’ law, or law of Moses, and ‘ mosaic* 
work (‘opus nmsiuum 1 ), work graceful, as con¬ 
nected with the Muses. Wc have two ‘ounces’ 
(uncia and onze); two ‘seals' (sigillum and 
seol); two ‘lakes’ (Incus and lacca); two ‘ken¬ 
nels’ (cumilis and caniie); two ‘schools,’a ‘ school ’ 
of philosophy, a ‘ school 1 of whales (sehola and 
sceob); two ‘partisans’ (partisan and pnrtesana); 
two ‘quires’ (choir and cahier) two verbs ‘to 
allow’ (allocare and allaudare); three ‘rapes,’ 
(ns the ‘rape’ of Proserpine, the * rape 1 of Brnm- 
ber, ‘ rape ’-seed) ; four ‘ports’ (porta, porlus, 
port, Oporto); while other duplicate or more than 
duplicate words in the language arc the following: 
‘toil,’ ‘shrub,* ‘plot,’ ‘bull,’ ‘ inolc,' ‘crowd,’ 
‘gulf,’ ‘dole,*‘date, 1 ‘mini,’ ‘ punch,’ 4 plot,’ ‘ear,’ 
‘gust, 1 ‘pulse,’ ‘pernicious.’ You will find it 
profitable to follow these up at home, to trace out 
the two or more words which have clothed them¬ 
selves in exactly Die same outward form, and on 
what etymologies they severally repose ; so too, as 
often as you suspect the existence of homonyms, 
to make proof of the matter for yourselves, gradu¬ 
ally forming as complete a list of these as you can. 
You may usefully do the same in any other lan¬ 
guage which you study, for they exist in all. In all 
these the identity is merely on the surface and in 

it 
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sound, and it would, of course, be lost labour to 
seek for a point of contact between meanings 
which have no closer connexion with one another 
in reality than they have in appearance. 

Let me suggest some further exercises in this 
region of words. There are some which at once 
procoke and promise to reward inquiry, by the 
evident readiness with which they will yield up 
the secret, if duly interrogated by us. Many, 
ns we have seen, have defied, and will probably 
defy to the end, all efforts to dissipate the mystery 
which hangs over them; and these we must he 
conteut to leave; but many announce that their 
explanations cannot be very far to seek. Let 
me instance ‘candidate.’ Does it not argue nn 
incurious spirit to be content, that this word should 
be given and received by us a hundred times, a' 
at. a contested election it is, and we never to ask 
ourselves, What does it mean? why is oneoEferiuf 
himself to the choice of his fellows, called i 
1 candidate 1 ? If the word lay evidently beyont 
our horizon, we might acquiesce in our ignornuce 
but renting;, as manifestly it does, upon the Latii 
‘ Candidas,’ it challenges inquiry, and si very litth 
of this would at once put us in possession of tin 
Roman custom for which it witnesses—namely 
that such as intended to claim the suffrages of tin 
people for any of the chief offices of the State 
presented themselves beforehand to them in ; 
white toga, being therefore called ‘ enndidati, 
And as it so often happens that in seeking inhu¬ 
mation on one subject we obtain it upon another 
so will it probably be here; for in fully learning 
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what tlii.s custom was, you will hardly fail to 
learn how wo obtained ‘ ambition,’ wluit originally 
it meant, and how Milton should have written— 

‘To reign is worth ambition, though iu IioII." 

Or again, any one who knows so much as that 
‘ verbum ’ means a word, might well be struck by 
the fact (and if he followed it up would be led far 
into tho relation of the parts of speech to one 
another), that in grammar it is not employed to 
signify any word whatsoever, but restricted to 
the verb alone; * verbum ’ is the verb. Surely 
here is matter for reflection. What gives to the 
verb the right to monopolize tiio dignity of being 
‘the word’? Is it because tho verb is the ani¬ 
mating power, the vital principle of every sentence, 
and that without which, understood or uttered, no 
sentence can exist? or can you offer any other 
reason? I leave this to your own consideration. 

We call certain books * classics.’ We have in¬ 
deed a double use of the word, for we speak of 
Greek and Latin as the ‘ classical ’ languages, and 
tlio great writers in these as ‘/Ac classics ; ’ while 
at other times you hear of a ‘classical* English 
style, or of English ‘classics.’ Now ‘classic’ is 
connected plainly with ‘clnssis.’ What then does 
it mean in itself, and how has it arrived at this 
double use? ‘The term is drawn from the poli¬ 
tical economy of Rome. Such a man was rated 
as to his income in the third class, such another in 
the fourth, and so on; but lie who was in tins 
highest was' emphatically said to bo of the class, 
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“ dnssicus ”—a class man, without adding the 
number, as in that ease superfluous; while al 
others were inlVa classem. Hence, by an obvious 
analogy, the best antbora were rated ns “ebissici,’ 
or men of the highest class ; just as in Knglish \vc 
say “ men of rank ” absolutely, for men who arc 
in tlie highest ranks of the slate.’ The nionla 
process by whicli tliis title, winch would upp]} 
rightly to the best authors in all languages, cam< 
to be restricted to those only in two, and these 
two to bo claimed, to the seeming exclusion of a! 
others, as the classical languages, is one constant!} 
recurring, making itself felt in all regions o 
human thought; to which therefore I would ii 
passing call your attention, though I cannot nov 
do more. 

There is one circumstance which you must b} 
no means suffer to escape your own notice, no: 
that of your pupils—namely, that words out o 
number, which arc now employed only in a ligura 
tivo sense, did yet originally rest on some fact o 
the outward world, vividly presenting itself to th 
imagination ; which fact the word has incorpo 
rated and knit up with itself for ever. If l in a; 
judge from my own experience, few inlelligeu 
boys would not feci that they had gotten some 
thing, when made to understand that ‘ to insult 
means properly to leap ns on 1 ho prostrate bod; 
of a foe; ‘to affront,’ to strike him on the face 
that ‘ to succour’ means by running to place one 
self under one that is falling; c to relent,’(eon 
nected with { lentils,’ not ‘ lenis,’) to slacken th 
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swiftness of one’s pursuit; * ‘to rcpreheud,’ to lav 
bold of one with the intention of forcibly pulling 
him back ; ‘to exonerate,’ to discharge of a burden, 
as when a ship is unladen ; that ‘ to be examined ’ 
means to be weighed. They would lie pleased 
to learn that a man is called ‘supercilious,’ be¬ 
cause haughtiness with contempt of others ex¬ 
presses itself by the raising of the eyebrows or 
‘ Bupevciluim;’ that ‘subtle’ (subtilis for sub- 
texilis) is literally ‘fine-spun;’ that ‘astonished’ 
(ftttonitns) is properly thunderstruck; lliat ‘im¬ 
becile,’ which we use for weak, and now always for 
weak in intellect, means strictly (unless indeed we 
must renovmoo this etymology), leaning upon a 
staff (in bacillo), ns one aged or infirm might 
do; that ‘chaste’ is properly white, ‘castas’ 
being a participle of ‘ camleo,’ as is now generally 
allowed; that ‘sincere’ may bo, I dare not say 
that it is, without wax, (sine cera,) as the best and 
finest honey should be; that a ‘companion,’ pro¬ 
bably at least, is one with whom we share our 
bread, a messmate; that, a ‘ sarcasm ’ is properly 
such a lash inflicted by ‘ the scourge of the tongue ’ 
ns brings away tho jlesh after it; with much more 
in the same kind. 

‘Trivial’ is a word borrowed from the life. 
Mark three or four persons standing idly at the 
point where one street bisects at right angles 
another, and discussing thcro the idle nothings of 
tho day ; there you havo the living explanation of 
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periods during which they severally had a right to 
tfic use of the stream, turning it off into their own 
fields before the time, or leaving open the sluices 
beyond the lime, or in other ways interfering, or 
being counted to interfere, with the rights of their 
neighbours. And in this way ‘ rivals ’ came to ho 
applied to any who were op any grounds in un¬ 
friendly competition with ono another. 

By such teaching as this you may often im¬ 
prove, and that without turning play-timo into 
Icsson-timc, the hours of relaxation and amuse¬ 
ment. But ' relaxation,’ on which we have just 
lighted as by chance, must not escape us. llow 
can Iho how ho ‘ relaxed ’ or slackened (for tin's 

* I Imvu allowed litis explanation to stand ; Jot. with many 
misgivings whether 'trivial' is not jYom ‘Irivinm’ in inmlhrr 
Bensr; that is, from the 1 trivinm,’ or llm:o propanUtirydisripliiicB, 
—gmimnur, arithmetic, and geometry,—ns mnlraHtiil with tho 
four more advanced, or 'fjimdriviniu/ which loprlln-r wero 
cstoenuxl i» tho Middle .Jfjf.s to eyiiMiiiito it oomjdoto literal 
education. Preparatory schools wore called often ' trivial scIiooIh,’ 
as occupying thomsolvoa with tho ‘ triv'min.’ 
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lesson, Derived from ‘diligo/to love, it reminds 
us that the secret of true industry in our work is 
love of tlmt work. And as truth is wrapped up 
in ( diligence,* what a lie, on the other hand, lurks 
nt the root of ‘ indolence,' or, to speak more accur¬ 
ately, of our presonf employment of it ! This, from 
* in’ and ‘doleo,’ not to grieve, is properly a state in 
which we have no grief or pain 5 and employed as 
we now employ il, would have us to believe that 
indulgence in sloth constitutes for us the truest 
negation of pain. Now no one would wish to 
deny that ‘ pain ’ and ‘pains’ are often nearly 
allied ; but yet these pains bam! us over to truo 
pleasures; wdiilo indolence is so far from yielding; 
that good which it is so forward to promise, that 
Cuwper spoke only truth, when, perhaps meaning 
to witness against a falsehood Imre, lie spoke of 

‘Liven Hpi'in in iniio/vncr, mnl tluTi'fniv ««/,* 

not f therefore f/iW,’as the word ‘ indolence ’ would 
fain have us to believe, 




There is another way 111 wmcu rnoso siuuios i 
have been urging may lie turned In account. 
Doubtless you will seek to cherish in your scholars, 
to keep liu'ly in yourselves, that spiritaml temper 
which find n special into rest in all relating to the 
land of our birth, Unit land which the providences 
of God 1 ms assigned as the sphere of our life’s 
task and of theirs. Our schools are cal loti ‘na¬ 
tional,’ and if we would have them mieh in reality, 
we must neglect nothing that will foster a national 
spirit in them. 1 know not whether this is suffi¬ 
ciently considered among us*, yet certainly we 
cannot have Church schools worthy I ho name, 
least of all in England, unless they arc truly 
national as well. It is the nnti-nutioual character 
of the Uomish system, though I do not in tho least 
separata this from tho anti-scriptural, but rather 
regard the two as most intimate!}' connected, which 
mainly revolts Englishmen ; and if their sense of 
this should ever grow weak, their protest against 
that system would soon lose much of its energy 
and strength. Now here, ns every where else, 
knowledge must be the food of love. Your pupils 
must know something nbout England, if they are 
to love it; they must see some connexion of its 
past with its present, of what it has been with 
wlmt it is, if they are to feel that past as anything 
to them. 

And as no impresses of the past arc so abiding, 
so none, when once attention 1ms boon awakened 
to them, arc so self-evident ns those which names 
preserve; although, without this calling of tho 
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attention to them, the most broad and obvious of 
these foot-prints of time may continue to escape 
our observation to the end of our lives. Leibnitz 
tells us, ami one can quite understand, the delight 
with which a great German Emperor, Maximilian 
tho First, discovered that ‘ Ifnb.sburg,’ or ‘ Hnps- 
burg,’ the ancestral name of his house, really had 
a meaning, one moreover full of vigour and poetry. 
This he did, when he heard it by accident on the 
lips of a Swiss peasant, no longer cut short and 
thus disguised, but in its original fulness, 
‘ Tlabichtsburg,’ or e ITawkVTower,’ being no 
doubt the name of the castle which was the cradle 
of his race. Of all the thousands of Englishmen 
who are aware that the Angles and Saxons estab¬ 
lished themselves in this island, and that we are 
in tho main descended from them, it would be 
curious to know how many lmvo realized to them¬ 
selves a fact so obvious as that this ‘ England ’ 
means 4 Angle-land,’ or that in the names ‘ Essex,’ 
‘ Sussex,’ and * Middlesex,’ we preserve a record 
of East Saxons, South Saxons, and Middle Saxons, 
who occupied those several portions of the laud; 
or that ‘Norfolk’ and ‘Suffolk* are two broad 
divisions of ‘ northern * and * southern folk,’ into 
which tho blast Anglian kingdom was divided. 
‘ Cornwall ’ does not bear its origin quite so plainly 
upon its front, or toil its story so that everyone 
who runs may read. At the same time its secret 
is not hard to attain to. As the Teutonic immi¬ 
grants advanced, such of the British population as 
was not absorbed by them retreated, as we all 



will Ijo to thorn more like actual men of flesh tmtl 
Iduod, who indeed trod this? same soil which we 
arc trending now, when wo can Urns point to 
traces surviving' to the* present day, which they 
have loft behind them, and which England, ns 
long as it is England, will retain. 

The Dunes too have left their marks on the 
land. We all probably are, more or less, aware 
how much Danish blood runs in English veins; 
what large colonies from Scandinavia (for pro¬ 
bably ns many came from Norway as from modern 
Denmark) settled in some parts of this island. 
It will be interesting to show that the limits of 
this Danish settlement and occupation may even 
now be confidently traced by the constant recur¬ 
rence in all such districts of the names of towns 
anti villages ending in 1 bye,’ which signified in 
their’language, a dwelling or single village; as 


* Ib:i;ic Taylor, Names and Places, 2ml edit., p. 03. 
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Notherby, Appleby, Derby, Whitby. Thus if you 
examine closely a map of Lincolnshire, one of the 
chief scatH of Danish immigration, you will find 
one hundred, or well nigh a fourth part, of the 
towns and villages to havo this ending, the whole 
const being studded with them ; while here in 
Hampshire it is utterly unknown. Or, again 
draw a lino transversely through England from 
Canterbury by London ft) Chester, the line, that 
is, of the great .Homan road, called Watling 
Street, and north of this six hundred instances of 
its occurrence may be found, while to the south 
there are almost none. ‘Thorpe,’ equivalent to 
tlie Herman ‘ dorf,’ as Bishopstborpe, A 1 thorp, 
tells thc'snino tale of a Norse occupation of the 
soil; and the termination, somewhat rarer, of 
Hhwaitc* no less. On the other hand, where, as 
in this south of England, the ‘ hams' abound (the 
word is identical with our ‘ home ’), as Bucking¬ 
ham, Kgham, Shoreham, there you may bo sure 
that not Norsemen hut Germans proper took pos¬ 
session of the, soil. ‘Worth’ or * worthy , 1 signify¬ 
ing, as it does, the place warded or guarded, tolls 
the same story, as Bosworth, Kingsworthy. The 
‘stokes’in like manner, as Basingstoke, Itehen- 
stokt, are Saxon, being places stockaded, with 
stocks or piles for defence. 

You are yourselves learning, or hereafter you 
may he teaching others, the names and number 
of the English counties or shires. What a dull 
routine task for them and for yon this may be, 
supplying no food for the intellect, no points of 


a portion ‘shored’ or ‘ shorn ’ off. When a Saxon 
king would ornate an etui, il did not lie. in men’s 
thoughts, accustomed ns they wens to deal with 
realities, that such could bo a merely titular crea¬ 
tion, or exist without territorial jurisdiction ; and 
u‘shares’ or ‘shire * was assigned him to govern, 
which also gave him his title. Jlnt at the (’on- 
quest this Saxon officer was displaced by a Merman, 
the ‘ earl 1 by the‘count’—this title of ‘count* 
borrowed from tho later "Roman empire, meaning 
originally ‘ companion ’ (comes), one who had the 
honour of being closest companion to his leader; 
and tho ‘ shire * was now the ‘ county ’ (oomilntus), 
as governed by this ‘comes.* (n that singular and 
iDexplicablo fortune of words, which causes some 
to disappear and die out under tho circumstances 
apparently most favourable for life, others to hold 


? m \ mi 

; • • 

il /.! 





dreds.* Have you over asked yourselves what this 
division means, for something it must mean? 
The ‘hundred ’ is supposed to have been originally 
a group or settlement of one hundred free* families 
of Saxon colonists. If Ih is was so, we have at once 
an explanation of the immense disproportion be¬ 
tween the area of the ‘ hundred ’ in the southern 
and in the more northern counties—the average 
number of - square miles in a ‘hundred’ of .Sussex 
or Kent being three or four and twenty; of Lanca¬ 
shire more than three hundred. The Saxon popu¬ 
lation would naturally be far the densest in the 
earlier settlements of the east and south, while 
more to west and north the Saxon tenure would 
be one rather of conquest than of colonization, 
and the free families much fewer and more scat¬ 
tered. Hut further you have noticed, I dare say, 
the exceptional fact that the county of Sussex, 
besidos the division into hundreds, is divided also 
into * rapes;’ thus the ‘ rape’ of Brambcr,and so 





notices of words to boar on iho religious (caching 
which wo would impart, in our schools. To do this 
with much profit wo must often deal with words 
aa the Queen does with the gold mid Hilver coin 
of the realm. When this has been current long, 
and hy often passing from man to limn, with 
perhaps occasional clipping in dishonest hands, has 
lost not only tho clear brightness, the woll-dolincd 
sharpness of outline, but much of tho weight and 
intrinsic value which it lmd when first issued from 
the royal mint, it is the sovereign’s prerogative 
to recall it, and issue it anew, with lbe royal 
imago stamped on it afresh, bright and sharp, 
weighty and full, ns at first. Mow to a process 
such na this tho true mint-masters of language, 
and all of ns may be such, will often submit the 
words which they use. Where use and custom 
have worn away their significance, we too may 
recall and issue them afresh. With how many 


* Inane Taylor, Names and Places, 2ml c*tl r f. pp. 102, H06. 














verently use it, may yob be no more to us than 
the sign by which we designate the written Word 
of God. Keep in mind that it properly means 
the book, and nothing more; that once it could 
be employed of any book (in Chaucer it is so), 
and what matter of thought and reflection lies in 
this our present restriction of ‘bilde’ to one book, 
to the exclusion of all others 1 So strong has been 
the sense of Holy Scripture being the Book, the 
worthiest and best, that one which explained all 
other books, standing up in their midst,—like 
Joseph’s kingly sheaf, to which all the other 
sheaves did obeisance,—that this name of e Bible’ 
or f Book * has been restrained to it alone: just as 
e Scripture’ means no more than c writing;’ but 
this inspired Writing has been acknowledged so 
far above alL other writings, that this name also 
it has obtained as exclusively its own. 

Again, something may be learned from knowing 
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that the ‘surname,’ ns distinguished from (ho 
‘Christian’ name, is the* name over ami above, 
not‘ sire ’-name, or miiiio roceived from (lie father, 
an Rome explain, but ‘stir’-name (super nomen). 
There, was never, that in, a time when every bap¬ 
tized man bad not a Christian name, the recog¬ 
nition of his personal standing before. God ; while 
the surname, the name expressing his relation, 
not to the kingdom of God, but In a wor Idly 
society, is of much later growth, superndded to 
the other, as the word itself declares, What a 
lesson at onco in Iho growing up of a human 
society, ami iti the contrast between it and the 
heavenly Society of the Church, might bo ap¬ 
pended to Ibis explanation l There was ft period 
when only a few had surnames ; had, that is, any 
significance in the order of t hings temporal; 
while the Christian name from the first: was com¬ 
mon to every man. Ail (bis might bo brought 
usefully to bear on your exposition of the first 
words in the Catechism. 

There are long 1 ait in words, which, desire nt 
we may to uso all plainness of speech, we cannot 
do without, nor find their adequate substitutes in 
other parts of our language; words which must 
always remain the vehicles of much of that truth 
by which wo live. Now in explaining fcbe.se, make 
it your rule always to start, where you can, from 
the derivation, and to return to that, as often m 
you can. Thus you wish to explain ‘revelation. 
How much will be gained if you cun attach some 
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distinct imngo to the word, one to which your 
scholars, as often as they hear it, may mentally 
recur. Nor is this impossible. God’s 4 revelation * 
of Himself is a drawing back of the veil or cur¬ 
tain which concealed Him from men; not man 
finding out God, but God discovering Himself to 
man ; all which is contained in tho word. Or you 
wish to explain ‘absolution.’ Many will know 
that it 1ms something to do with the pardon of 
sins; but how much more accurately will they 
know this, whoa they know that ‘ to absolve ’ 
moans ‘to loosen from:’ God’s ‘absolution’ of 
moil being his roleasing of them from the hands 
of those sins with which they were bound. Here 
overv one will connect a distinct imago with the 
word, such us will always come to his help when 
lie would realize what its precise meaning may bo. 
That which was done for Lazarus naturally, tho 
Lord exclaiming, ‘ Loose him, and let him go,’ the 
Kiunc is done spiritually for us, when we receive 
the ‘absolution 5 of our sins. 

Tell them that ‘ atonement * means ‘at-one- 
meat’—the setting at oue of those who were at 
twain before, namely God and man, and they will 
attach to ‘atonement’ a definite meaning, which 
perhaps in no way else it would have possessed 
for them ; nnd from this you may muster the pas¬ 
sages in Scripture which describe tho sinner’s 
stale as one of separation, estrangement, aliena¬ 
tion, from God, tho Christian’s state as one in 
which ho walks together with God, because the 
s 



not urge more man one; uut imu une, iu 

it. is n lesson more for ourselves than for others, 
and with such I would fain bring these lectures to 
a dose. How solemn a truth we express naming 
uur work in this world our c vocation,’ or, which 
is the same in homelier Anglo-Saxon, our ‘ calling. 
What a calming, elevating, ennobling view of 
the. tasks appointed us in this world, this word 
gives us. We did not come to our work by acci¬ 
dent; we did not choose it for ourselves; but, 
under much which may wear the appearance of 
accident and self-choosing, came to it by God’s 
leading and appointment. ' How will this con¬ 
sideration help us to appreciate justly the dignity 
of our work, though it were far humbler work, 
even i£ the eyes of men, than that of any one oi 
us here present! What an assistance in calming 
unsettled thoughts and desires, such as would 
make us wish to bo something else than that 
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which we are! Wlmt a source of confidence, when 
we are tempted to lose heart, and to doubt 
whether, wo shall carry through our work with 
any blessing or profit to ourselves or to others ! 
It is our ‘ vocation,’ not out choosing hut our 
‘calling;’ and He who ‘called’ us to it, will, if 
ouly we will ask Him, fit us for it, and strengthen 
us in it. 
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cism . • . 193 | Vnno . . . .28 

Envy, emulation . Vnrlot . . . .68 

Fancy, imagination . 191 | Verb ... . . 243 

Illegible, unreadable 100 ' Wires . . . .28 

Interference, iuter- I Vigilnntius . . .20 

position . . . 199 ' \ illain ... .68 

Nine, ship • • 190 1 Virtue . . . .72 

Fay, no . . . 199 Virtuoso . . .88 

Revenge, vengeance . 193 I Virtus . . . .88 

Vimlictn, ultio . 193' Vocation . . . 269 

Yen, yes . . .109 Volublo . . .69 

j Volume . . . 128 

Talent . . . . 70 • 

'Pansy .... 174 i Wnldenses . . .177 

Tawdry . . . 69 Wales . . . .260 

Temper ... . 129 j Whig . . . .110 

Terrorism . . . 106 Whit-sundny . . 178 

Timocracy . . . 147 1 Worsted . . . 122 

Thorn® • • * 261 1 Worth, worthy . . 261 

Thrall, thraldom . . 127 f Wrong . . . 238 
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